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HAPPIEST 


LONG ago, when you were a little 


tle girl,— perhaps not so 
igo, either, — were you nev- 
ipted in your play by being 
to have your face washed, 
ir combed, and your soiled apron 
d for a clean one, preparato- 
ry to an introduction to Mrs. Smith, or 
Dr. Jones, or Aunt Judkins, your moth- 
, nd ? 


to that august presence, and 


er’s early fri And after being 


ushered in 
made to face a battery of questions 
which were either above or below your 


ind 


which you consequently 
trash or resented as insult, 
, as you were gleefully van- 


ishing, hear a soft sigh breathed out 


upon the air, — ** Dear child, he is see- 
In the con- 
1s Mrs. Smith or Dr. Jones 


Bu 


ing his happiest days” ? 


crete, it W 


speaking of going back to 


you. 


reneral principles, it was C« 
g 


mmonplace- 


‘essing its opinion of child- 


ver was a greater piece of 
j I thought so 
vas a child, and now I know it; 


world. 


t} 
mh tie 


desire here to brand it as at once 
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a platitude and a falsehood. How ever 
the idea gained currency that childhood 
is the happiest period of life, I cannot 
conceive. How ever, once started, it 
kept afloat is equally incomprehensible. 
I should have supposed that the expe- 
rience of every sane person would have 
given the lie to it. I should have sup- 
posed that every soul, as it burst into 
flower, would have hurled off the vile 
imputation. I can only account for it 
by recurring to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague’s statistics, and concluding 
that 


every 


the fools are three out of four in 
person’s acquaintance. 

[I for one lift up my voice emphati- 
cally against the assertion, and do af- 
firm that I think childhood is the most 
mean and miserable portion of human 
life, and I am thankful to be well out 
of it. 


a mitigated form of slavery. 


I look upon it as no better than 
: There is 
not a child in the land that can call 
his 
A little soft lump of clay he 
comes into the world, and is moulded 


his soul, or his body, or his jac ket 


own. 


into a vessel of honor or a vessel of dis- 


honor long before he can put in a word 


2 in the Clerk’s Office 


District of Massachusetts 
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about the matter. He has no voice as 


us edi what 
shall drink, or 


He 


) wait upon the wisdom, the whims, 


ucation or his training, 
he 


he shall be 


he shall eat, what 


wherewithal clothed. 
has t 
and often the 
ple. 


you 


wickedness of other peo- 
Imagine, my six-foot friend, how 
would feel to be obliged to wear 
your woollen mittens when you desire 
oom out in straw-colored kids, or 

be buttoned into your black waist- 
coat when your taste leads you to select 
your white, or to be forced under your 
Kossuth hat when you had set your 
heart | 


on your black this 
is what children are perpetually called 


beaver: yet 


on to undergo. Their wills are just as 


‘ong as ours and their tastes are str 


on- 
the y have to bend the one and 


the other; and they do it un- 
Their reason 
forced to 
yield to superior power; and of all dis- 

things in the world, 


der pressure of ne cessity. 


is not convinced; they are 


agreeable the most 


disagreeable is not to have your own 
up, 


When | 


wear a print frock because you cannot 


you are grown you 


afford a silk, or because a silk would be 


out of place,— you wear India-rubber 


} 


overshoes because your polished pat- 


ent - leather ruined by the 
] ] 


i your self-denial 


would be 


mud; an is amply com- 
l by superior 


i 
child has 


He 


the reflection of 
itness or economy. But a 
} 


no such reflection to console him. 


puts on his battered, gray old shoes be- 


Site tad 
cause you make him; he hangs u 


iis Ge- 


aig 
new trousers and goes back into 


testable girl's tro k because he vill e 
punished if he does not, and it is in- 
tolerable. 


It is of no use to say that this is their 
ipline and is all necessary to their 


*} 
weilare. 


dis 
I maintain that that is a hor- 


ondition of life 


rible « in which such de- 


You 


im that an absolute despotism 


grading surve 


lance is necessary. 
may afli 
is the only government fit for Dahome y; 


and | l] t 


iow it 
yo on and say that Dahomey is the 


y 
happiest country in the world, why, I 


may not disa 4 but when 


ou 


refer you to Dogberry. Now the par- 


[ January, 


ents of a child are, from the nature of 
the case, absolute despots. They may 
be wise, and gentle, and doting despots, 
and the chain may be satin-smooth and 
golden-strong ; but if it be of rusty iron, 
parting every now and then and letting 
the poor prisoner violently loose, and 
again suddenly caught hold of, bring- 
ing him up with a jerk, galling his 
tender limbs and irretrievably ruining 
there 
And really, to look 


around the world and see the people 


his temper,— it is all the same; 
is no help for it. 


that are its fathers and mothers is ap- 
palling,—the narrow-minded, preju- 
diced, 


peevish, passionate, careworn, harass- 


ignorant, ill-tempered, fretful, 


ed men and women. Even we grown 


people, independent of them and ca- 


pable of self-defence, have as much as 


W here 


is there a city, or a town, or a village, 


we can do to keep the peace. 
: - Orta e 2 
in which are no bickerings, no jealous- 


ies, no angers, no or swollen 


petty 
f, instead 


> ~ mm 
spites ¢ nen 


| fancy yourse 
of the neighbor and occasional visitor 
of these poor human beings, their chil- 
dre n, subj ct to their absolute control, 
with no power of protest against their 
folly, no refuge from their injustice, but 
living on through thick and thin right 
under their guns. 

“Oh!” 


one-sided view. 


but you say, “this is a very 
You leave out entire- 
ly the natural tenderness that comes 
Without that, 


would of 


in to temper the matter. 
be 


a child’s situation 
but 


course 
intolerable ; the love that is born 
with him makes all things smooth.” 
No, it does not make all things smooth. 
It does wonders, to be sure, but it does 
not make cross people pleasant, nor vio- 
lent people calm, nor fretful people ea- 
sy, nor obstinate people reasonable, nor 
foolish pe ople wise, —that is, it may do 
so spasmodically, but it does not hold 
them to it and keep them at it. A great 
deal of beautiful moonshine is written 
about the sanctities of home and the 
sacraments of marriage and birth. I 
do not 


mean to say that there is no 


sanctity and no sacrament. Moonshine 
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, honest 
as tru 
at second-han 
ut indistinctly. 
ot vivify or fructify. 


1 from the sun, but in too 


1 way to do the sun’s work. 


} 


nearly sancti- 


he is married, wifehood and 


motherhood may finish the business; but 
there is not in ten thousand 


one man 


of the writers aforesaid who would mar- 
ry xen, trusting to the sanctifving in- 


fluences of marri uge to tone her down to 


sweetnt 


A thoughtful, gentle, pure, 


and elevated woman, who has been ac- 


and face to face with the 
will see in her child a soul. 


umstances of her life leave 


and adequate repose, that 
r a solemn trust, a sa- 

* which she will give her 
>in pledge. But, dear 
h women d ) you suppose 


own soul’s me ! 
how many suc 

your village? Heaven 

should even appear to be 
depre oman! Do I not know 
too well their strength, and their virtue 
But 
and novels, and 
American 
that the larger part of the mothers see 


} 


which ir strength ? stepping 


out of i stepping 


into kitchens, is it not true 


in their babies, or act as if they saw, 


And if there are three 
dozen of them, as there 


so much the more do 


Ww hose bodies monopo- 


‘r’s time to the disadvan- 


tage of th souls. She loves them, 


and she works for them day and night ; 
but when they are ranting and ramp- 
ing and quarrelling, and torturing her 
she forgets the infi- 
applies herself energetically 

by sending Harry witha 
olding into one corner and Su- 


into another, with no light thrown 


upon the point in dispute, no principle 
I 
cuid 


dis 


of the 


settled e in future difficulties, 


and litth rimination as to the rela- 


tive cuil offenders. But there 


is no court of appeal before whi h Har- 


i 


1 


ry and Susy can lay their case i 


charming “ happiest days.” 


1 
are parents who 


like 


a passionate, blind, instinctive, 


their children wild beasts. 
unrea- 
soning love. They have no more intel- 


side 


difficulty arises with respect to their 


ligent discernment, when an ou 
children, than a she-bear. They wax 
deserved 
punishment, if inflicted by a teacher's 
hand; they take the part of their child 
legal at 


furious over the most richly 


against hority ; but, observe, 


them from laying 


this does not prevent 
their own hands heavily on their chil- 
obstinate ignorance 


and narrowness that are exhibited with- 


' ™ 
dren. The same 


out exist within also. Folly is folly, 


abroad or at home. A man does not 
play the fool out-doors and act the sage 


When the poor child be- 


comes obnoxious, the same un 


in the house. 
asoning 
rage falls upon him. 

ferocious love is the object of an equal- 
is only 


ly ferocious anger. It he who 


loves wisely that loves well. 

The manner in which children’s tastes 
are disregarded, their feelings ignored, 
and their instincts violated is enough to 
disaffect one with childhood. They are 
expected to kiss all flesh that asks then 
to do so. They are jerked up into the 
laps of people whom they abhor. : 
say, “ Yes, Ma’am,” under pain of bread 
and water for a week, when their un- 


erring 


nature prompts them to hurl out, 


won’t, you hideous old fright!” 

y are sent out of the room whenev- 
er a fascinating bit of scandal is to be 
rehearsed, packed off to bed just as ev- 
erybody is settled down for a charming 
evening, bothered about their lessons 
when their play is but fairly under way, 
and hedged and hampered on every side. 
It is true that all this may be for their 
good, but, my dear dolt, what of that ? 
So everything is for the good of crown- 
up people ; but does that make us con- 
tented? It 


in the long run that we lose our pocket- 


is doubtless for our good 


books, and break our arms, and catch 


a fever, and have our brothers defraud 








a bank, and our houses burn down, and 
people steal our umbrellas, and borrow 
our books and never return them. In 
fact, we know that upon certain condi- 
tions all things work together for cur 
good, but, notwithstanding, we find some 
things a great bore; and we may talk 
to our children of discipline and health 
by the hour together, and it will never 
be anything but an intolerable nuisance 
to them to be swooped off to bed by a 
dingy old nurse just as the people are 
beginning to come, and shining silk, 
faint 


flowers are taking their ecstatic young 


and floating lace, and odorous, 


souls back into the golden days of the 


good Haroun al Raschid. 

Even in this very point lies one of 
the miseries of « hildhood, that no phi- 
losophy comes to temper their sorrow. 


troubled, 


We do not know why we are 


but we know that there is some 


grand reason for it. ‘The poor little 


children do not know even that. The 


uent 


te 


find trouble utterly inconseq and 





unreasonable. ne prol lem of evil is 
to them absolutely solu- 
We ho- 
rizon stretches the infinite universe. 
We grasp only i 


beginning 


incapable of 


tion. know that beyond ( 


link of a chain 


one 
whose ind end is eternity. 


, 
So we readily adjust ourselves to mys- 


tery, and are content. We apply to 


<plicable the tes 
7 . 1 a" ° P & 
tial view, and maintain our trang 


_ 
= 


, and march 


= 
, IAS 
on, acquiescent, if not jubilant. We 


hear the roar of cannon and the rat- 
, . =e 
Stalwart iorms fall by 


tle of musketry. 


our side, and brawny arms are strick- 


ist, our 


en. Our own hopes bite the d 
dead ; 


inexorable. 


own hearts bury their but we 


know that law is 
must follow cause, and there is no hap- 
pening without causation. So, know- 
ing ourselves to be only one small bri- 
4 de of the army of the Lord, we defile 
through the passes of this narrow 1 
bearing aloft on our banner, and writ- 
ing ever on our he arts, the divine con- 
solation, “* What thou knowest not now 
shalt know he: ‘a r.” 


thou 
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an unspeakable tranquillizer and com- 
the little 


They have no un- 


forter, of which, woe is me! 
ones know nothing. 
derlying generalities on which to stand. 
noth- 
They only know that it 
rains, and they will have to wait anoth- 
and 


have rained Friday 


Law and logic and eternity are 
ing to them. 
er week before they £0 a-fishing ; 
why could n’t it 
just as well as Saturday ? and it always 
does rain or something when I want to 
go anywhere,—so, there! And the fran- 
red 


tic flood of tears comes up from outra 
justice as well as from disappointed hope. 


It is the flimsiest of 


all possible argu- 
ments to say that their sorrows are tri- 
fling, to talk about their little cares and 
trials. These little things are great to 
little men and women. A pine bucket 
The 
ant has to tug just as hard to carry a 
grain of corn as the Irishman does to 


hod of 


the bran running out of Fanny’s doll’s 


full is just as full as a hogshead. 


bricks. You can see 


carry a 


arm, or the cat putting her foot through 
kite, without 


their 


Tom’s new losing your 


equanimity ; but hearts feel the 


pang of hopeless sorrow, or foiled am- 


bition, or bitter disappointment, — and 


the emotion is the thing in question, not 
the event that caused it. 


It is 


children in their ti 





lditional disadvantage to 
’ 1 1 

oubles that they can 

never estimate the relations of things. 


All things 
he point 


They have no perspective. 
¥2 


are at equal distances from 


of sight. Life pre sents to them nei- 
ther foreground nor background, prin- 
cipal figure nor subordinates, but only 
a plain spread of canvas on which one 
thing stands out just as big and just 
as black as another. You classify your 
This is a mere tempo- 
receives but a 


désagréments. 


rary annoyance, and 
passing thought. This is a life-long 
' 


sorrow, but it is superficial ; it will drop 


off from you at the grave, be folded 
away with your cerements, and leave 
your spirit. This 


no scar on thrusts 


its lancet into the secret place where 
soul abideth, 1} 


it you know that 


it tortures only to he: 


il; it is re uper- 








1863.) 
ative, not destructive, and you will rise 


from it to newness of life. But when 


little on a ripple in the current 
of “ir joy, they do not know, they 


cannot tell, it is only a pebble 
breaking softly in upon the summer 
flow to toss a cool spray up into the 
white. bosom of the lilies, or to bathe 
the bending violets upon the green and 

il bank. It seems to them as if 


strong 


tide is thrust fiercely 
back, and hurled into a 


1 


1asmed in the rouch, rent 


granite. It is impossible to calculate the 
waste of grief and pathos which this in- 
capacity causes. Fanny’s doll aforesaid 
is left too near the fire, and waxy tears 
roll down her ruddy cheeks, to the ut- 
ter ruin of her pretty face and her gay 


frock: 


little heart in moans and sobs and sore 


und anon poor Fanny breaks her 


It is Rachel weeping for 


I went on a tramp one May 


lamentation. 
her children. 
morning to buy a tissue-paper wreath 

ers for a little girl to wear toa 
May- party, where all the 
girls were expected to appear 
After a long an 


other little 
similar- 
ly crowns 
sear h, I w 


l wea ry 


is forced to return without 


“those wistfu 
as look up 
iemselves 
med with bitter disappoint 
J could see that 


ecvar in 
If with 
-oses, and I should have pre- 

g should be 


brown 


con- 
hair ; 
her nothing, and 
Once 
y, who could just stretch him- 


rh as his papa’s kne 


ntered into her soul. 
, climb- 
into the store-closet 
| Terrified, 

the flour-barrel, and 
found him, and he look- 


harming and 


sher. 


guilty that two 
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or three others were called to come and 
enjoy the sight. But he, unhappy midg- 
et, did not know that he looked charm- 
ing; he did not know that his guilty 
consciousness only made him the more 
interesting; he did not know that he 
seemed an epitome of humanity, a Lili- 
putian miniature of the great world; 
and his large, blue, solemn eyes were 
filled with remorse. As he stood there. 
silent, with his grave, utterly mournful 
face, he had robbed a bank, he had for- 
ged a note, he had committed a murder 


All the 


ror of conscience, all the shame 


he was guilty of treason. 
of dis- 
covery, all the unavailing regret of a 
detected, atrocious, but not utterly har- 
dened pirate tore le inno- 
Yet 
their happiest days! 


These people —the aforesaid three- 


his poor litt 


cent heart. children are seeing 


fourths of our acquaintance — lay great 
stress on the fact that children are free 
from care, as if freedom from care were 
one of the beatitudes of Paradise; but 
I should like to know if free 
care is any blessing to beings who don’t 


You who are 


ful and troubled about many thines may 


dom from 


know what care is. ‘are- 


dwell on it with great satisfaction. but 
124 ’ 


children don’t find it delightful 


means. On the contrary, they are 


er £0 happy as when they can 


tle care, or cheat themselves into the 


belief that they have it. You can make 


them proud for a day by sending them 
on 1¢ responsible errand. If you will 


not pl 


wee care upon them, they will 


You shall see 


1ole family of dolls stricken down 


make it for themselves. 


simultaneously with malignant measles, 
or a restive horse evoked from a passive 
parlor-chair. They are a great deal 
more eager to assume care than you are 
To be 
be quite as eager to be rid of it aft 
but this does 
] 


that care is delichtful, it certainly 


to throw it off. sure, they may 


while ; while not 


} 
aoes 


prove that freedom from care is not. 
Now I should like, Herr Narr, 
look at 


to have 


you the other side for a mo- 


ment: for there is a positive and a 
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pole. Children not only have 


their full share of misery, but they do 
not have their full share of happiness ; 
at least, they miss many sources of hap- 
pine 88 to whic h we have access. 
have no consciousness. They have sen- 


We low yk 


y upon the m, because they are 


They 


sations, but no perceptions. 
longing! 
so graceful, and simple, and natural, 
and frank, and artless; but though this 
may make us happy, it does not make 
them happy, because they don’t know 
anything about it. It never occurs to 
them that they are graceful. No child 


The onl 


ference he sees between you and him- 


is ever artless to himself. y dif- 


self is that you are grown-up and he is 
little. does have 


pt reception that when he 


Sometimes I think h« 
is sik k 
is because he has eaten too much, and 

take medicine, and feed on 


artless dry toast, while, when you 
k, you have the dyspepsia, and 

} But the beauty and 
sweetness of children are entirely wast- 
n themselves, and their frankness 

e of infinite annoyance to each 

A man enjoys himsel If he i 

lsome, or wise, or witty, he 


. l 
it, and takes 


but 


a child does 


not. 
is happiness be aust he « 
he is | If he 


, 16 18 an 1s 


lappy. 


subsequent. 
xT ] 1 
svOt ONLY have 
+} ] 


ot themselves, but 


: a 
eption ot anytnaing. 
ognize an ( rency. 


satness Ila 


not 


som lady who 


‘tain momentous event 


y War, and 


only by and because of the 


remem- 
re- 
3« xperit need at le wing her doll 
when her family was forced to 

] 2? What i 


home humiliation is 
utter failure to appre- 


' 


=i 
OL illt 


For her there 
volution, no upheaval of world- 


no struggle for freedom, 
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All 


the passion and pain, the mortal throes 


no great combat of the heroisms. 


of error, the glory of sacrifice, the vic- 
tory of an idea, the triumph of right, 
the dawn of a new era, —all, all were 
hidden from her behind a lump of wax. 
And what was true of her is true of all 
her class. Having eyes, they see not; 
The 


waving of banners, 


with their ears they do not hear. 
din of arms, the 


, a ie . 
gi swords, fearful s 


the 


sam of hts and great 
signs in the heavens, or the still, small 


voice that thrills when wind and fire 


by, 


and earthquake have swept 
proclaim the coming of the Lord, and 
they stumble along, munching bread- 


and-butter. Out in the solitudes Na- 


h her many-toned voi- 


, ° 
ture speaks Wit 


ces, and they are deaf. They have a 
blind sensational enjoyment, such as 
a squirrel or a chicken may have, but 
hey can in no wise 
Mighty Mother, 


‘he ocean moans his secret to 


interpret the 
nor even hear her 
¢ ears. The agony of the un- 

Lis } } . 
derworld finds no speech in the moun- 


The old 


arms in vain. 


tain-peaks, bare and grand. 


oaks stretch out their 
Grove whispers to grove, and the robin 
isten, but the child plays on. 

bruises the happy buttercups, he 

] anemone, and his 
h the hare- 


Rippling water- 


1@ quiver 


river, the majesty of 
wild waste of wilder- 
of sunshine, the 
, and the gold 
child 


aT 
VIACK 


of October, the 


by, and a dipper of rrie 
fills and 


And in face 


—there are peo- 


po ketful of chestnuts 


ar a . : 
fies his horrible little soul. 


of all this people say 
ple who dare to say — that childhood’s 
‘happiest days.” 

ave been peculiarly unfortu- 
; 


but the chil- 


nate in my surroundings, 


dren of poetry and novels were very 


infrequent in my day. The innocent 


cherubs never studied in my school- 


house, nor played puss-in-the-corner in 


our back-yard. Childhood, when I was 
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young, had rosy cheeks and bright eyes, 
as I I 


mber, but it also ex- 
tremely given to quarrelling. It used 
mad.” It 
twitching away 
It often pouted. 
If it 
would ‘ut. It 


reme was 


frequently to “ cet 


made 
nothing of books and 
balls 


would bite. 


Sometimes it 
wore a fine frock, it 
told lies, 
It took the biggest half 


It was not, as a 


au 66 wy} : 
whop 


gener- 

imous, but “ ageravat- 

ve been fun to you who 

it was death to us who 
tne midst. 

This whole wz ay of viewing childhood, 


this regretfi nish- 
apotheosis of 


ore ul retrospect of its v: 
this infa 
and 1 


ful looking-for of dread old age, 


ed joys, tuated 


doughiness rank unfinish, this fear- 
is low, 
mate unworthy of a 


gross, rial, utterly 


sublime manhood, utterly false to Chris- 
tian truth. Childhood is preéminently 


The ba- 


tender, 


the animal stage of existence. 


by is a beast, —a very soft, ca- 


ressive beast, —a beast full of promise, 
—a beast with the germ of an angel, — 
but a beast still. A week-old baby gives 


no more sign of intelligence, of love, or 


ambition, or hope, or fear, or passion, or 
purpose, t 
is not half so fi 


han a week-old monkey, and 
isky and funny. In fact, 
it is a ] 
mal, desperate -l« 
yws old that the 


scowling, wretched, dis- 
oking —_ al. It is 
only as it 
and all 
thood 
y and 

ings bud and bud; and yet 
we sntel Lin 
that we 


time 


Way ant l angel-wings bu 


along through infancy and chil 


S way 


and gives wa 
our angel so un: 
look back 


when the 


uwares 
lly to the 
angel was in ab¢ 

1ant. 

which childhood 
manhood is th« ce of fore- 
indeed much A 


large part of our suffering is anticipato- 


regre tfu 


and the beast 
The only 


has over 


raved regr 
advantage 
boding, and this 
ry, much of which childre n are spared. 
clouded for 
ial for 
the 


them by 
this smal 
Because 


the 


} . > 
giory oO 


their nar ne annot take in 


Happiest Days. 


~ 
é 


contingencies that threaten peace, are 
they Does 
not the same narrowness cut them off 


blessed above all others ? 


from the bright certainty that underlies 
all doubts and fears? If 
bliss, man stands at the summit of mor- 


ignorance is 


tal misery, and the scale of happiness 
We must vo down 
into the ocean-depths, where, the 
twilight instinct 
ages 


} 


hen the 


is a descending one. 
for 
scintillant soul, a dim, 
lights up gelatinous lives. 
is indeed the happiest period, 
mysterious God-breathed oom was no 
boon and the Deity is cruel. Immortal 
ity were well exchanged for the blank 
of annihilation. 

There 


pated 


talk of the dissi- 
illusions of youth, the paling of 
Life, i 
different 
The rosy-hued 
into the gray and 
the black and ghastly 


In — cases it may be so, bu 


is infinite 


bright, young dreams. is said, 


turns out to be from what 
morning 

livid 
nicht. 

I do 
not believe it is the general experience. 
need not be. It should not 


be. I have found things a great deal 


was pictured. 


fades away 


evening, 


It surely 
better than I expected. I am but gne; 
but 
there is of 
shallow 


slanderous of Him who ordained 


with all my oneness, with all that 
"me, I protest against such 


seneralities. I think they are 
We 
11re@, 


processes and its vicissitudes. He 


never made our dreams to outstrip our 


realizations. Every conception, brain- 
ution, hand-wrought. 


ich the 


born, has its exe 
Life is not a paltry tin cup wh 
‘hild drains dry, leaving the man to g 


weary 


y> 
and hopeless, — at it 
ek 


vain with black, parche 1 lips. 
fountain ever sprin; ging. It is a 
which the v 


ed, the grandest 


wisest has never b« 
fathomed. 


idle, but stupid, to la- 


de ep, W 
never 
It is not only 
ment the departure of childhood’s joy 
It is as if something precious and val- 
ued had been forcibly torn from us, and 
we go sorrowing for lost treasure. But 
these things fall off from us naturally 
We are nevy- 
There 
He 


wrencoamne 


we do not give them up. 
er called upon to give them up. 
is no pang, 


no sorrow, no 








away of a part of our lives. The baby 
lies in his cradle and plays with his fin- 
gers and toes. There comes an hour 
when his fingers and toes no longer af- 
ford him amusement. He has attained 
to the dignity of a rattle, a whip, a 
ball. Has he 
not rather made a great gain? When 
he passed from his toes to his toys, did 
Does he look at 


and hands with a sigh for 


Has he suffered a loss ? 


he do it mournfully ? 
his little feet 
the joys that once loitered there, but 
Does he not 


med, when you 


are now forever gone ? 
rather feel a little asha 
remind him of those days? Does he not 
feel that it trenches somewhat on his 
Yet 
for its past joys amounts to nothing 
this. 


that we cannot lie in the sunshine and 


dignity ? the regret of maturity 


less than Such regret is regret 
play with our toes,—that we are no 
longer but one remove, or but few re- 
moves, from the idiot. Away with such 
folly! Every season of life has its dis- 
tinctive and appropriate enjoyments, 
which bud and blossom and ripen and 
fall off as the season glides on to its 
rs better 


close, to be succeeded by othe 


and brighter. There is no consciousness 
of loss, for there is no loss. There is 
only a growing up, and out of, and 
beyond. 

Life 


was anti 


does turn out differently from 


It is an infinitely 
tigher and holier and nobler thing than 
our childhood fancied. The world that 
lay before us then was but a tinsel toy 
to the world which our firm feet tread. 


We have entered into the undiscovered 


land. We have explored its ways of 
} 


pleasantness, its depths of dole, its moun- 
tains of difficulty, its valleys of delight, 


and, behold! it is very good. Storms 


swept to 
have heard in its thunders 


have swept fiercely, but they 
We 
the Voice that woke once the echoes of 
Its lightnings 
a path for the Angel of Peace. 

childhood 


can never divine,—that the sorrows of 


purify. 


the Garden. have riven 


Manhood discovers what 
life are superficial, and the happinesses 


of life structural; and this knowledge 


7 Happiest Days. 


[ January, 
alone is enough to give a peace which 
passeth understanding. 

Yes, the dreams of youth were dreams, 
but the waking was more glorious than 
they. They were only dreams, — fitful, 
flitting, fragmentary visions of the com- 
ing day. The shallow joys, the capri- 
cious pleasures, the wavering sunshine 
of infancy have deepened into virtues, 
We bold 
outlook of calm, self-confident courage, 


the strong fortitude 


graces, heroisms. have the 


of endurance, the 
imperial magnificence of self- deni: 

Our hearts expand with benevolence, 
our lives broaden with beneficence. We 
cease our perpetual skirmishing at the 


outposts, and go inward to the ci 
Down into the secret places of 
Down 


ones in the cool and quiet shadows, on 


the sunny summer levels, we 


descend. among the beautiful 
walk se- 
curely, and the hidden fountains are 
unsealed. 

For those people who do nothing, for 
those to whom Christianity brings no 
revelation, for those who see no eter- 
nity in time, no infinity in life, for those 
to whom opportunity is but the hand- 
maid of selfishness, to whom smallness is 
informed by no greatness, for whom the 
lowly is never lift 
love to the he 


ance, —for 


oe ae ne 
d up by indwelling 
p by g 


ithts of divine perform- 
} 


them, i <d, each hurry- 


ing year may well be a King of Terrors. 


To pass out from the flooding light of 


mornil gr, to feel all the dewiness 
satiate sun, 

and swiftly 

A 


1d no starli: 


l ht to break the 


gloom, and no home beyond the 
for the 


soul,—a 


unhoused, startled, shiv« 


h! this indeed is terrible. 


“confusions of a wasted youth” strew 
thick confusions of a dreary age. Where 
youth garners up only such power as 
beauty or strength may bestow, where 
revel of physical or 
} 


oS ° 
nere youth aspires 


youth is but the 
frivolous delight, w 
only with paltry and ignoble ambitions, 
where youth presses the wine of life in- 
to the cup of variety, there indeed Age 


comes, a thrice unwelcome guest. Put 
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him off. Thrust him back. 


Weep for 
you have found no hap- 
Mourn for 
were innocent, 


the early days: 
piness to replace their joys. 
the trifles that 
trifles of your manhood are heavy with 
ht to the last. Retreat inch 


With every step you lose. Ev- 


since the 


guilt. F 
by inch. 

ery day robs you of treasure. Every 
hour passes you over to insignificance ; 
end stands Death. The bare 
and desolate de¢ ops suddenly into 


the black 
foul and loath- 


and at the 
line dr 
the hopeless, dreadful grave, 
and yawning grave, the 
some grave. 


sut why those who are Christians and 


not Pagans, who believe that death is 


not an eternal sleep, who wrest from life 
and gatl 
the y 


1er from life its beau- 


1 dally 


‘ ling frantically 


its uses 
ty, — why along the 
to the old 
lly from the 
You 


3ut you 


he ule 


road, and 


landmarks, and shrink fearfu 


approaching future, I cannot tell. 
are getting into years. True. 
The bowed frame, 
hand, 
trem- 


The 


and 


are getting out again. 
the tottering step, the 


the failing eye, tl 


unsteady 
ie heavy ear, the 
hey will all be y 
grasshopper will become a burden, 
te shall fail. The 


ered in your h« 


ulous voice, t ours. 


fire shall be smoth- 
irt, and for passion you 
shall have only peace. This is not pleas- 
ant. It nleasant to feel the in- 


riceless pos- 


I 
culmi- 


away of | 
were to be the 

you might 
take up the il for lost 
moment. The 


cradually. 


indeed 
your 


But this 1 y for a 


youth. 


infirmit come Gen- 
tly we are | lown 

Slowly, without a soft 

At the worst 
but the stepping- 
tones in the river, passing over which 
shall 


ness, the shadows lengethen. 


these weaknesses are 


you ome to immortal vigor, im- 
immortal beauty. All 
sky flames and glows the 
The ban- 


over 


mortal fire, along 
auroral light of another life. 
ner of victory waves 
‘defeat. 


suns ettin 1g, 


might of Him wh¢ 


” 


right your 


dungeon of By the golden gate- 
way of the 


“ Through the dear 


walked 


the waves, 


Happiest Days. 


you shall pass into t 


gorgeous land, un- 


] 


imortais. 


splendor is 
eyes of the h 
Would you loiter to your inheritance ? 
Yes, 


you, - 


veiled only to the 


You are “getting into year 


but the years are getting into 
mellow 
One 


by one the crudities of your youth are 


the ripe, rich years, the genial, 


years, the lusty, luscious years. 


falling off from you,—the vanity, the 
egotism, the isolation, the bewilderment 
the uncertainty. Nearer and nearer you 
are approaching yourself. You are 


You are 


situation. 


con- 
becom- 
Every 


wan- 


solidating your forces. 
master of the 


hich you 


ing 


wrong road into w have 
dered has brought you, by the knowl- 


edge of that mistake, so much closer to 
the truth. 


bow at a venture, 


You no longer draw your 
cht 


but shoot at 


the marl trate, 


our pos sil 


and your aa is cleared. » ruins 


of shattered plans you find your 


Your 


purpo es, 


van- 
tage-ground. broken 
thwarted your defea 
rations become a staff of 
which you subli 


With 


mount to mer 
self-possession and self-command 


ossession and the 


Thet 


omm ind 


return the p 
of all thing 
forfeited, is reclan 


come to h 


itle-deed of creation, 
ned. The king has 
is own again. Earth and sea 
ir largess of love. 


crowds down to lay its 


and sky pour out th 
All the past 
trea at your feet. 


Patriotism stands 


ures 


once more in the brea h at The rmopy- 
hosts of 
lays its calm hand 


ind in 
the fire, still, as if it fel { 


lea,— bears down the 
Bannockburn, — 
t the pr 
a mother’s lips, — gathers to it 

the points of opposing spears, to make a 
for the avenging feet behind. All 
the 


and 


pluck, and every 


way 
that 


clory 


ages have of greatness 


your hand may 


ear adds to the g 


purple vintage. 


year comes laden with the 


lives that were lavished on 


Every year brings to you softne 


sweetness and strength. Every year 


evokes order from confusion, till all 


things find scope and adjustment. Evy- 


ery year sweeps a broader circle 


ior 
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your horizon. grooves a deeper chan- 


nel for your experience. Through sun 
and shade and shower you ripen to a 
large and liberal life. 

Yours is the deep joy, the unspoken 
the ' 


Yours is the power to redress wrong, to 


fervor, sacred fury of the fight. 
defend the weak, to succor the needy, 
suffering, to confound the 
While 
| pulses along your veins, you stand 


thickest of the fray, and broad- 


to relieve the 


oppressor. vigor leaps in great 


in the 
sword and battle-axe come crashing 
When 
force has spent itself, you withdraw from 
the 


ver hands, 


down through helmet and visor. 


field, your weapons pass into youn- 
you rest under your laurels, 
1 foll Your 


works ao f 1LiOW 
your honorable 


its vindication 


and your you. 


badges are the sears of 


Your life finds 


wounds. 
in the deeds which you have 


wrought. 


THE PROMISE 


of the Dawn. 


OF 


[ January, 


The possible to-morrow has become the 
Above the tumult 
and the turbulence, above the struggle 


secure yesterday. 


and the doubt, you sit in the serene 
evening, awaiting your promotion. 
Your 


brows are awful, but not with frowns. 


Come, then, O dreaded years! 


I hear your resonant tramp far off, but 
it is sweet as the May-maidens’ song. 
In your grave prophetic eyes I read a 
golden promise. I know that you bear 
in your bosom the fulness of life. 
Veiled 


dim ant 


my 


nonarchs of the future, shi 


I 
3 
i 


beautiful, you shall become my 
vassals, swift-footed to bear my mes- 
sages, swift-handed to work my will. 
Nourished by the nectar which you will 
pour in passing from your crystal cups, 
Death shall have no dor linion over me, 


but I 


strength and from glory to glory. 


shall go on from streneth to 


THE DAWN. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


rER’s evening. Do you know 
comes here 
1 


nountains ti 


the air 
ks the vitality 
to put it into 
but here, the 


> } 
in the year pulses out 


I 


= ap 
ill or prairie or creek a full, un- 


d animal life, — shakes off the snow 


too early in spring, in order to put forth 


untimed and useless blossoms, wasteful 
So when this 
a lazy town 
irt Western 

vinia close by the Ohi t fi 
the December i 


snow-clouds about. the hill-tops, was in- 


of her infinite strength. 


yund that 
air, fiercely as it blew the 
stinect 


that the s 


a vigorous, frosty life, and 


cy above the clouds was 


1 


not 


as farther North, 


holding yet a sensuous yel- 


wan and was -out, 
but massive, 
langsuor, the glow of unfor 


days. 


low ‘gotten 
autumn 
certain of where 
h 


The very sun, quite 


he would soonest meet with gratitude, 
gave his kindliest good-night smile to 
the great valley of the West, asleep 
under the snow: very kind to-night, 
though he 
il harvest 


d that 


just as loving, 
knew the most plentif 


the 


which 
States 
one of 
the young, untair wo! 

n God blessed it, : 
od. Because, 


see, this was the eve of a more helpful, 


ing, long ag 


saw that it g 


God-sent day than that, in spite of a 


the dead: Christmas eve. ‘To-morrow 


Christ was coming, — whatever He may 


be to you,— Christ. The sun knew 








— 
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that, and glowed as cheerily, steadily, 
Why, God had the 
them fret, and cut each 
God had 


them: and Christ was coming. But one 


on blood as water. 
world ! Let 
other’s throats, if they would. 
fancied that the earth, not quite so se- 
cure in the infinite Love that held her, 
had learned to doubt, 
rs of hunger, and heard the 
Was the 
? Was it the true Help- 


in her six thou- 
sand ye: 
tidings with a thrill of relief. 
Helper 


er? The ry hope, even, gave mean- 


oming 
r rose-blush on the peaks 
hildish sparkle on the 
‘hey heard and under- 

le world answered. 
Adam 
+ down the frozen streets 
He tho ight, 


that 


ast, fancied so: 


med town. 


my hands together, 


wind knew that Christmas was 


coming, the day that Christ was born: 


it went 


iting boisterously through 
the great mountain-gorges, its very un- 
The 
, he fancied, had caught a new 
beauty : this winter its mills 
were stopped, and it had time to clothe 


p str 


il shaken with gladness. 


eets in spotless snow and 
glittered red and 
to the early night: 


its windows 
it look- 
» old burgh had done its 
ywn, like one of it 


y the 


Ss Own 
evening, with 
ace in the world, to 
h an honest, jolly old 

, beating rough and glad 
hat was Adam Craig’s fan- 
1d was full of queer fan- 
vig : 
yet as pure and child- 


phet John’s : 


sige 
same kinship. 


rusty old brown 
coming, 1 


ies to himself t 
ume old chap, cobbling 
y, fighting the wolf des- 
door for the sake of 


not 
not 


sisters, has 

1@ meanings God 
or his ignorant soul 
fancies 


} 
ives, 


4 But the 


The Promise of the Dawn. 11 


somehow: in his hatchet-shaped face, 
even, with its scraggy gray whiskers ; 
in the quick, shrewd smile ; in the eyes, 
keen eyes, but childlike, too. In the 
very shop out there on the creek-bank 
you could trace them. Adam had cob- 
bled there these twenty years, chewing 
tobacco and taking snuff, (his mother’s 
habit, that,) but the little shop was 
pure : people with brains behind their 
eyes would know that a clean and deli- 
cate soul lived there; they might have 
known it too, if 


sharp talk, even, 


in other ways they 
chose: in his gruff, 
full of slang and oaths; for Adam, in- 
voke the Devil often as he might, never 
took the name of Christ or a woman in 
vain. So his foolish fancies, as he call- 


ed them, cropped out. It must be so 


’ 
you know: put on what creed you may, 
call yourself chevalier or Sambo, the 
speech your soul has held with God and 
the Devil will tell itself in every turn 
of your head, and jangle of your laugh: 
you cannot help that. 
But it was Christmas eve. Adam 
took that in with keener enjoyment, in 
Diff 
: pulling 
off his scuffed cap to feel the full strength 
Whew! 
straight from the ice-fields of the Pole, 


he thoucht. 


every frosty breath he drew. erent 


from any Christmas eve before 


of the “ nor’rer.” how it blew! 


So few pe ople there were 
up there to be glad Christ was coming! 
But those 

‘ 


needed Him all the 


filthy little dwarfs up there 


Same: every man 


of them had a fiend tugging at his soul, 
like us, w 
help him, love 
Adam stopped short ‘ea 


rl 
} 


° .s " 
something choking In 


lonely, wanted a Go 


minu 


throat. “ Jin- 
ny!” he ss under his breath, turniz 


ig 
to some new hope in his heart, with as 


tender, awe-struck a touch as one lays 


upon a new-born infant. “ Jinny !” 
praying silently with blurred eyes. I 
i . tl - - 

think Christ that moment came very 
near to the woman who was so greatly 
loved, and took her in His arms, and 
blessed her. Adam jogged on, 


tle, but it ended 


grunt: his heart was throbbing 


trying 
to begin a wl 


erable 


in a mis- 
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under his smoke-dri skin, silly as a 


woman’s, so was, and full. 


* Get along, Old Dot, and carry one!” 
shouted the DOy s, sled ling down the icy 
sidewalk. 

* Yip! you young devils, you!” 
} 


ping to give them a helping shove 


stop- 
and 
a cheer: loving little children always, 
but never as to-day. 

Surely there never was such a Christ- 


mas eve before! 


The frozen air glis- 
tened grayly up into heaven itself, he 
; the snow-covered streets were 
alive, noisy, — glad into their very c ]- 
| 


thought 
lars and shanties ; the sun was sorry to 

No wonder. His heartiest 
ruby-gleam lingered about the white 


Virginia heights behind the town, and 


} nale 
n pale 


] 
t t pL s 
Ohio . Free 


across the riv t 
the 


(Adam 


et that be. 


and 
Abolitionist.) 


God’s hand of pow- 


was an 


master 


ike His sunlight, h« the 
; ; To- 


Indian 


and the 


| ages as 


the 


of every day of world in any mi 


town of the States. Adam had : 


l January 
[ January, 


perception of this. 
to all the world, coming h« 


wires, 


Leaning on the iron 
the unsteady little bridge shook 
him, he watched the stunned beams of 
the sun urging themselves through the 
He thought they were 


“the voice of 


smoke-clouds. 
like 


wilderness, 


one crying in the 
‘Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make His paths strai 

It wakened something in the 
hac kneyed he art dk eper 

thought of the woman 

for. A sudden vision that a great P 
held the world ] 

per light: he 

the street a few steps rose the v 


ld theatre, used 


1 Confeder: 
“a onteder% 


were 


God. 


thoughts, and 
them, believe me. 
Trotting on, hardly needir 
ory stick, Adam ould ses 
brown shop yonder on the creel 
All dark: bi l you 


thing brighter 


ever 
than the way 

in the sitting-room, 
red 
1at little woman had! Two years ago 
bler finished his life-work, he 


had been mother and fa- 


} 
shone 


9 


curtains ? 


thought: he 
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ther both to the orphans left with him, 

‘ai them, choking down the hun- 

¢ within for something near- 

‘ther or sister. Two years 

; id left him, struck out into 
ld for themselves. 

yu see,” Adam used to say, 


lown into 3 ld1 ° 
lown into an old man ; 


» see ? thinkin’ the Lord 


He 


‘Come, it’s your turn now 


me, when said to 


’? 


in’.’ Them young ones 


has 


ugh, but a man a crav- 
But 
4 de- 


; wee a 
rd’s eyesight ; thinkin’ He 


’s his own. 
late, I tho ight. Bitter 


hin’ that 


care what would keep 
ieved in God, like 
1inkin’ Him cold- 
cry out 

I did n’t 
look there. 
It was 


Adar 


pas- 
mm a 
That ’s 
] to 


1amed 
‘y hour to 


her so that I 


ip, and to larn me some 


iat ’s my religious 
hed weakly, and 
“alg as to his 
bbler stump- 
before 

His 

id speak, 


speaker said 


Ine 
young ] 


an’ the likes of you, an’ 
re all shams an’ humbugs. 
now. He to me. 
I see Him, 
irom yer 
lin’ an’ that 

} 


honest love of truth 


’s live 
belie 


with 


you 
Him 


cre eds, 


ch as in it, I don’t put 
Him. I 


’s an awful mistake: 


foulness on 


of the Dawn. 


13 


just this: that the Church thinks it is 
Christ’s body an’ us uns is outsiders, 
an’ we think so too, an’ despise Him 
through you with yer stingy souls an’ 
fizhts an’ 


Church is jes’ an hospital, where some 


squabblins ; not seein’ that the 
st of God’s patients is tryin’ 
red +2 


to get > 
The preacher never went back ; spoke 


in a church-meeting soon after of the 
prevalence of 


opinions 
Half of our 
sham preachers take the vague name 
of “Paine” to all of Christ’s 
opponents, — not ranking themselves 
there, of course. 


Tom Paine’s 


among the lower classes. 


cover 


Adam thought he had won a victo- 
ry. ‘Ef you ’d heard me flabbergas 
he parson ! 
jealous anxiety to keep Christ ot 
to shut his 
to the true purity in it, to the 


that the Physician was in His } 


” he used to say, with 


he visible Church, ; 
fact 

pital. 
l'o-night some more infinite gospel had 

‘Good evenin’, Mr. Pitt 
he said, meeting the Baptist preacl 

“ Happy Christmas, Sir!” catchi 


touched him. 


f his broken boots. 
I don’t send that feller 
shoes unbeknownst, to-morrow ! 
workin’ hard, an’ it ’s not for money.” 
The great Peace held even its erring 


The streets 


Church, as Adam dully saw. 


were darkening, but full even yet of 


crowding in and ont of the 


Not 


more busy or important, or 


children 


shops. a child them was 


among 
keener fora 
laugh than Adam, with his basket on his 
arm and his hand in his pocket clut 

ing the money he had to lay out. ' 
way he had worked for that! Over- 
j night 


} when 
Jinny and the baby were asleep. It 


iobs, you know, done at 
was carrying him through splendidly, 
though : i 


with bundles: as for the turkey, | 


the basket was quite piled up 
id n’t 
he been keeping that in the back-yard 
for weeks, stuffing it until it hardly could 
walk? That turkey, do you know, was 
the first thing Baby ever took any no- 
candle ? 


tice of, except the Jinny was 


quite opposed to killing it, for that 
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reason, and proposed they should have 
old Jim 
ley and Granny Simpson were invited 
for had told about 


the turkey, matters must stay as they 


ducks instead; but Far- 


as 


dinner, and been 
were. 

‘Poor souls, they ‘Il not taste tur- 
key agin this many a day, I ’m think- 
When we give an enter- 
them -like "ll 


’s the Master’s biddin’, ye 


in’, Janet. 


tainment, it ’s allus we 
That 
know.” 


But th 


: 

ask. 

» pudding was yet to buy. He 
5 « 


had a dirty scrap of paper on which 
Jinny had written down the amount. 


“ The 1” He 


inspected it anxiously at every street- 


hand that woman writes 


lamp. Did you ever see anything finer 


than that tongue, full of its rich brown 


juices and golden fat? or the white, 


crumbly suet? Jinny said veal: such 
a saving little body she was! but we 


know what a pudding ought to be. 
Now for the pippins for it, 
the 


yellow 
‘y are, holding summer yet; and a 


few drops of that brandy in the win- 


dow, every drop shining and warm: 
that ’ll put a soul into it, and —— He 
stopp: d before the confex tioner’s: j 
himself; f 


was the crowning point, this. 


a moment, to collect 
There 
sleaming win- 
Mala 


1 1 
i to the 


it 


they were, in the great, 


below: the rich a raisins, 
led 
within 


and 


If Jinny could see that window! 


dow 
hed 


r 


in their cases, col 


but all glowing sweetness 


passion ; the cool, tart lit 


rants. 
and Baby. 
appreciate 
ed 
and me 


the light 


J 
cakes, ces, 
len oranges, and 
deli 

. Let 


—and Adam crowd- 


untains of hg ] 


trembling through ate 


candies, purple and rose-color. s 
hav ea lo yk, boys ! ” 
ed into the swarm outside. 

Over the shops there was a high brick 
building, a concert-hall. You could hear 
the soft, dreamy air floating down from 
it, made vocal into a wordless love and 
pathos. Adam forgot the splendors of 
the window, listening; his heart throb- 


bed full under his thin coat: it ached 


of the Dawn. [ January, 

» poor 
old cobbler’s eyes filled with tears: he 
could have taken Jesus and the great 
How lov- 
ing and pure it was, the world! Christ’s 
The 


there was not a face in 


with an infinite tenderness. 


world all into his arms then. 
footsteps were heard. eternal stars 
waited above: 
the crowd about him that was not clear 
These delicate, pure wom- 
hted 


into 


and joyous. 
en flitting past him up into the lig 
hall, — it his 
pleasure to look at them. Jesus’ world ! 


made nerves thrill 
His creatures. 

He put his hand into the basket, 
and shyly took out a bunch of flowers 
he had bought, - 


sweet-smelling 


flowers, 
things. 


real tender, 

g Would 
find them on her 
Then fra- 
and innocent, filled 


pu- 


little 
n’t Jinny wonder to 


bureau in the morning? 
grance, so loving 


the 
rity of this Day con 


1 


osty air, like a breath of the 


Just as he 


¢ 
il 


lung. 


was 


going to put them back carefully, a 


hand out of the crowd caught hold of 


them, a dirty hand, with 


sores 
and a woman thrust r face fror 
her blow t ne 


young face, 


der t into his: 


] , on whi ] 


awful passion the 


ral k blood, lips, 
t in hell itself 


dyed scarlet wit 


would think, th 
utter a coarse jest. 

“ Give "em to me, ol l eub!” 
pulling at them. 
better nor you.” 

‘Go it, Lot!” sl 
He struck her 


l been ‘ 


1outed the 1 
A 
limy eel standir oF 


been le 


woman ‘ 


if it ha s 


n 


38 


neht, 

thing than this 
she muttered, ch: 
Whatever words 


girl spoke came from her teeth out 


** Damn you!” 
the hurt arm. 
seemed to have no meaning to her. 

“ Let ’s see, Lot.” 

She held out 
a black one, plas 
the 


her arm, and the boy, 
tered it 
itter. Ti 


ne led 
Adam 


mie 


with 


from hal others yel 
hurried off <A 
pure God help us! He threw 
the flowers into the gutter with a bitter 


Her fingers would be pol- 


with delight. 
air ? 


loathing. 
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He 


would 


luted, if they touched them now. 
tell her of this: he 


cut off his hand rather than talk to her 


would not 


of this, —let her know such things were 
in the world. So pure and saintly she 


was, his little wife! a homely little 


body, but with the cleanest, most lov- 


ing heart, doing her Master’s will hum- 
bly. The cobbler’s own veins were full 
of Scotch blood, as pure indignant as 
any knight’s of the Holy Greal. He 
wiped his hand, as though a leper had 
tainted it. 

Passing down Church Street, the old 
All day he 
had fancied its tone had gathered a 


lichter, more 


bell rang out the hour. 


delicate sweetness with 
The Christ-child 


wi rid held up 


every chime. was 


coming ; its hands 
adoring; all that was needed of men 
was to love Him, and rejoice. Its tone 


was different now: there was a brutal 
ery of pain in the ponderous voice that 
shook the air,—a voice saying some- 
thing to God, unintelligible to him. He 
thrust out the thought of that woman 
had so wanted to have 
feel how creat and glad 
the world was, and to come up close to 


He 
be- 


with a curse: he 


a good day, to 


Christ with Jinny and the baby! 
there 
' 


tS 5 they 


did soon forget the vileness 
hind, going down the stre« 
were so cozy and friendly-hearted, the 
parlor-windows opening out red and 
cheerfully, as is the custom in Southern 
and Western towns; they said ‘‘ Happy 
Christmas ” The 
had a 
“Well, Craig, 
or, ‘‘ Fine, frosty weath- 


It quite heartened the cob- 


to every pass« r-by. 
owners, going into the houses, 
hearty word for Adam. 
how goes it?” 
er, Sir.” 

bler. He 
people, and 


equal or not, any cobbler will have a 


made shoes for most of these 


and whether men are free 


reverence for the man he has shod. 
So Adam trotted on, his face a little 

redder, and his stooped chest, espe ially 

next the bas! 


she was, ¢ le 


cet, in quite a glow. There 
ar out in the snow, waiting 
How she 
Adam 


was carrying the whole 


for him by the curb-stone. 
took hold of the basket, 
made b Liev e she 


and 
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weight of it! How the fire-light struck 
out furiously through the Turkey -red 
curtains, so as to show her to him quick- 
er'!—to show him the snug cotfee-color- 
ed dress, and the bits of cherry ribbon 
at her throat,—to show him how the 
fair curly hair was tucked back to leave 
the rosy ears bare he thought so dain- 
ty, —to show him how young she was, 
how faded and worn and tired-out she 
was, how hard the years had been, — 
to show him how his great love for her 
was thickening the thin blood with life, 
making a child out of the thwarted wom- 
an,—to show him — this more than all, 
this that his soul watched for, breathless, 
day and night —that she lov 

that she knew nothing better thar 
ignorant, loving heart, the horny 

that had taken her hungry fate 

and made of it a color and a frag 

*“ Christmas is coming, little wom 

If it had not taken 
| 


Of course it was. 


the whole world into its embrace yet 


’ 


there it was compacted into a very 


glow of love and warmth and coziness 
in that snuggest of r and in that 


very Jinny and Baby, — Christmas it- 


JOLUS, 


lly when he kissed her, 


self, — € spec ia 
and she blushed and laughed, the tears 
in her eyes, and went fussing for that 
ll of white flannel. 


Adam took off his coat: 


queer r 

he always 

went at the job of nursing the baby 

in his shirt-sleeves. The anxious sweat 

used to break on his forehead 

he was through. i 

the fire. 

is right,” he put 

away the bundles, wishing to herself 

Mrs. Perkins would happen in to see 
did n’t like 

what they had for dinner, but if i 

You 


whose brains have quite snubb« 


them: one to be telling 


known accidentally 
sent to Coventry your stomachs, never 
could perceive how the pu lding was a 
poem to the cobbler and his wife, — 
how a very actual sense of the live 
goodness of Jesus was in it, — how its 
spicy steam contained all the cordial 
they had missed in 


cheer and jollity 
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ar. Then 


ing-chair, and sat 


I ‘ll teach 
Janet, 


‘Istmas, 


» 4 | 
r first, one might say. 


Or- 
vo about from house to 
as Jinny had done, don’t 
heart year by year. 
was tak- 


w experience: sh 
ink ] at 


] 
LOOK 


lue cves, 
narrow I 
contracté 
rle lodgers. She 
iat Christmas was 
j } - for 
th Protest 


» understood Him, 


he Indi 


int: a 


in mis- 

n <¢ rown coun- 

vays prayed for 
pra} 

Baby. 

God’s 


essential, 


-though the 


iter with a shove, as we 


cle in 
, « hee k, 


them 


one 
1g to the 
ngels told 
‘Glory to God 


peace, 


Adam 


if anecdote 


ings, 


he had! Jinny never could 


hear the 
Same story too olten. To-night there 
his heart 
the Christmases at 


and Nelly 


chubs together, and hung up their stock- 


was a bit of a sigh in them: 
was tender: about 


home, W hen he 


were little 
ings regularly every Christmas eve. 

‘* Twins, Nelly an’ me was, oldest of 
When I was bound to old Lowe, 


all. 


of the Dawn. 


[ January, 
it went hard, ef I could n’t scratch to- 
gether enouch for a bit of ribbon-bow 
or a ring for Nell, come Christmas. She 


to sell the 


used old flour-barrels an’ 
rags, an’ have her gift all ready by my 
never missed. I[ 
then.” 
Jinny laid her h ind on his knee. 
“Ye ’r 
Well, 
only Ellen. 


thing as 


to her li 


plate that mornin’: 


never hed a sweetheart 


glad o’ that, little woman ? 


well! I did n’t care for women, 


She was the only livin’ 
ped on 


I gripy 
ke death, havin’ only her. But 


come near me. 


, 

she - hed more nor me.” 
Jinny knew the story well. 
‘She went soft- 


away with him?” 


I don’t 


unlarned. 


blame her. 
No 
So, when s 

thort God s 


was tuk from me 


man 
or our souls. 

uum well, she 

. 

went away.” 
He patted 


all shaking. Jinny to 


hand 


in hers, and, 


the baby, his skinny 
k it 


leaning over, stroked his h 


‘“ You ’ve 


hed hard trouble, to turn 


» that, woman, when 


he left | 

‘ Left ! An’ then she was t 
of God, ar f livin’, or dyin’. 

| him ! You know, my hi 


loved 
band. As I love you. An’ he left her! 
1? J 


What wonder what she dic ] 
God shut His 


} 
sne 


lalone ! 
So as she love 


I 


d him still! 
eyes to what she did.” 


1 


The yellow, shagey face was sudden- 


ly turned from her. The voice chok- 
ed. 
“Did He, little woman? You know.” 
‘© So, when she was a-tryin’ to for- 
get, the only way she knew, God sent 
an angel to bring her up, an’ have her 
soul washed clean.” 
Adam laughed bitterly. 
“ That ’s not the 
child. I got there 
New York, know. I 
in an old paper jes’ these 
‘The woman, Ellen Myers, found dead 


yesterday on one of the docks, 


way men told the 
six months 
to you 
found words: 


was 





eauty 


manager, 
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fallen, relaxed with an inexpressible 


weariness. <A_ black 


[ January 


“Git out wid you,” muttered the ne- 
porter came to gro, who had his own religious notions, 
throw coals into the stove: he knew “pollutin’ de name ob de Lord in yer 
“dat debbil, Lot,” well: had helped lips!” 

drag her drunk to the lock-up a day or Lot laughed. 

two before. Now, before the white * Just for a joke, Joe. My Redeem- 
he drew his coat aside, loathing er!” 

‘r. She followed him with a He drove her down the stairs. 

*“ Do you want to go to jail, Lot?” 
he said, more kindly. 
out to-night.” 
1ing pitiful in her voice. It was “No. Let me go.” 
for that. S! 


> what I am ?” she said 


“Tt ’s orful cold 


1e went through the crowd out into 
‘ He ’m not 1e vacant street, down to the wharf, 
L want help. ne some hon- 1 ming some street-song, - from hab- 
Je? .» § 
work. 


seemed; sat down on a pile of 
he stopped and put her hand on his i he clay out of the 
coat-sle ve. = 1e child she mi rht have I 


would n’t touch me: I 


Give 1 


S 


It was dark: she 


and never was, looked from her 10 hat a man had followed 
that moment. her, until his white-gloved hand touch- 
“God made me, I think,” she said, ed her. The manager, his uncertain 
I face growing red. 

» manager’s thin face reddened. “ Young woman ” 


soul! what shall I Lot 


“God bless my got up, pushed off her bonnet. 
do, Mr. Storrs ?” He looked at her. 
The young man’s thick lip and thick- “My God! 
er eyelid drooped. He laughed, and he said. 
whispered a word or two. By a gas-lamp she saw his face, the 
“ Yes,” gruffly, being reassured. trouble in it. 
s a policeman outside. Joe “Well?” biting her finger -ends 
ce her out, give her in charge to him.” again. 
The negro motioned her before him 
with a billet of 


No older than Susy,” 
re 


‘I’m sorry for | 
wood he held. She “ Why ?” sharpl 
Her laugh had gained her like me. 
e of “ Devil Lot.” 


‘ There ’s 


Fifteen thousand in the ci 
of New York. I came from there.” 
fires that God never light- * Not like , 
in her eyes, — “T thou 


Ly 


rht and Ye 8, like 
wanted metosing! I’ll sing. We 


ave a hymn. 


me,” 
in her throat. 
It ’s Christmas, you he rest. 


vn and began digeing in 
Liquor, or some su he snow, i 


sullen look d 
in her veins. Then, 


I K des- 
pé rately on her fac 7 
he lintel, she 


face. y 
broke into had reached the tortured soul beneath, 
most deep of all adoring cries, — and it strugel 


kind word 
, 
| madly to be free. 
“oe wes 9%» 
l > } 9 Can 1] ip you ¢ 
“T know that my Redeemer liveth. : . 
A strange voice. 


The men about her ‘There ’ 
were 


musical critics : 
tently. 


s something in your 
they listened in- 
Low, uncultured, yet full, with of your as 

, 


makes 
e. 
childish grace and sparkle; but now She lo 
and then a wailing breath of an unut- “ Who are you, girl?” 
terable pathos. 


She st vod up 


ked up quik kly. 


again, her child’s face 
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white, the dark river rolling close by 
her feet. 
“T’m Lot. I always was what you 


My mot he r 


in the Bowery dens. 


drank herself to death 


see. 
I learned my trade 
low and sure.” 
ched out her hands into the 

night, with a wild cry, — 

“My God! Lhad to live!” 

What was to be done ? Whose place 
her? he thought. He 
But her soul 


and groping as little 


was it to heip 


loathed to touch her. 


> he 
I have 


mld help you, girl,’ 


it [’m a moral man. 
| 


of my reputation. Be- 
. s . 
ik i 


yu under the 


’ >t 
s not one oi those 


1p in the town yon- 


into their kitchens to 
erst if from 


? It ’s not 


ice to save ] 
yu think I care 


lfI’msorry. It 


’s too late.” 


is child, hardly a woman, 
s ul over forever, she could 

ips from turning white. 
of 


Do preachers and them 


housands more us. 


srand churches come into 


h us better ? 


” 


he 


did not 


an- 
he said. 


rm and dewy; 


away, moistened 


curled her hair softly 


r not speak of that,” 


’s dead now. He 


Kin 


tie,” loo up with a 


“ : 
sme. was only 


ut I tell you 
orld in that time.” 
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It was Devil Lot looked over at the 
dark river now. 
He turned away to go up the wharf. 
He 


She 


No help for so foul a thing as this. 
dared not give it, if there were. 


had sunk 


glare, but she rose and crept after him. 


down with her old, sullen 
Why, this was her only chance of help 
from all the creatures God had made! 
” Let me tell you,” she said, holding 
by a fire-plug. “It’s not for myself I 
It’s for Benny. That ’s my lit- 
tle brother. I raised him. He loves 
me; he I ’ve kept him 
| 


alone allays. I don’t pray, you know; 


care. 
ve 


don’t kn ow. 


but when Ben puts his white little arms 


about me ’t nights and kisses me, some- 


thin’ says to me, ‘ God loves you, Lot.’ 


So help me God, that boy shall never 
know what his sister was! He’s get- 
before he 


tin’ older now. I want work, 
can know. Now, will you help me ?” 
*“ How can I? 


” 


in 


] 
poke 


The whole world of society s 
I hol I 


the poor manager. 

“1 ’ll give you money.” 
Her face hardened. 

* Lot, I ’ll be honest. 


place for such as you. Those that have 


There ’s no 
made you what you are hold good sta- 
tions among us; but when a woman ’s 
once down, there ’s no raising her up.” 

‘6 Never ?” 

‘“* Never.” 

She stood, her fair hair pushed back 
from her face, her eye dead ning every 
moment, quite quiet. 

** Good bye, Lot.” 

The 


standing alone in the night there. 


figure touched him somehow, 


‘It was n’t my fault at the first,” she 


wandered. ‘ Nobody teached me bet- 
ter.” 
“ 


God!” said Pumphrey to himself, and 


’m not a church-member, thank 
so washed his hands in innocency. 
“Well, good bye, girl,” kindly. “ Try 
and lead a better life. I wish I could 
have given you work.” 
“Tt 


Sir.” 


“You ’re sick ? 


was only for Benny that I cared, 


Or” —— 
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I only 


“Tt “ll last j 


keep myself alive eating opium now and 


not long, now. 


then. D’ ye know? I fell by your hall 
to-day ; had a fit, they said. It was n’t 
a fit; it was death, Sir.” 

He smiled. 

“ Why did n’t you die, then ? 

“] 


known then. 


” 


would n’t. Benny would have 

I said, —‘I will not. I 
must take care o’ him first.’ Good bye. 
You *d best not be seen here.” 

And so she left him. 

One moment she stood uncertain, be- 
ing alone, looking down into the seeth- 
ing black water Cove red with ice. 

** There ’s one chance yet,” she mut- 
tered. “It ’s hard; but I ’ll tr} 
with a shivering sigh; and went drag- 
ging herself along the wharf, mutter- 
ing still something about Benny. 

As lighted 


streets, She 


she went through the 


her lighter. 


lifted her head. 


step orTrew 
Why, she was only a 
child yet, in some ways, you know ; and 
this was Christmas-time ; and it was n’t 
vith the whole 


easy to believe, that, 


world strong and glad, and the True 
into it, there 
Was it? 

ried on, keeping in the shadow of the 


hous s to est ape noti e, until she 


Love coming was no 


chance for her. She hur- 
came 


old 


the en- 


to the more open streets, — the 


‘“‘commons.” She stopped at 
trance of an alley, going to a pump, 
washing her face and hands, then comb- 


ing her fair, 
“T ’ll try it,” 


Some sudden hope had brought a 


silky hair. 
she said again. 

and a moist 
You could not 
help thinking, had society 


} 


pink flush to her cheek 
brilliance to her eye. 
not made 
her what was, how fresh and fair 
and debonair a little maiden she would 
have been. 

‘He’ 
a kind face, though he 
"il kill 


the dark trade-mark 


s my mother’s brother. 


He ’d 
struck me. [I 
he strikes me agin,” 


] 


ner 


him, if 
( oming into 


eyes. ‘* But mebbe,” 


patting her hair, 
‘he ‘ll not. Just call me Charley, as 


help me to be like his wife: 


ll hev a chanc 


Ben does: 
I 


e for heaven at last. 
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Ll 


She turned to a big brick building and 
ran lightly up the stairs on the outside. 
It had been a cotton-factory, but was 


rented in tenement-rooms now. On 


the highest porch was one of Lot’s 
rooms: she had two. ‘The muslin cur- 


tain was undrawn, a red fire-light s} 


ne 


out. She looked in through the window, 


smiling. A clean, pure room: the walls 


she had whitewashed herself; a white 


cot-bed in one corner; a glowing fire, 


before which a little child sat on a low 


cricket, building a house out of blocks. 
A brave, honest-faced little fellow, with 
clear, reserved eyes, and curling golden 


The gil 1, Lot, 


ed like that at his 


hair. might have look- 
age. 
“ Benny !” she called, tapping on the 
pane. 
“ Yes, Charley !” 
] 


i) 1 
qui Kiy to the door. 


instantly, coming 


She caught him up in her arms. 
“Ts my 


I ’m 


know.” 


baby tired waiting for sister ? 


finding Christmas for him, you 
He put his arms about her neck, kiss- 


l la 


his head down on her shoulder. 


ing her again and again, an 


glad 
boy his stocking uy 
A big boy to have his stocking u »i* 


i 
He 


uut his chubby hands over her 
eyes quic 


‘‘T ’m so glad you ’ve come, Charley! 
so glad! ! 


“ Has my 


kly, laughing. 


* Don’t lool Ben- 
tell 
fire 


Not Benny’s stocking: 


, Charley! don’t! 


ny ’s played you a trick now, I 
you!” pulling her towards the 


’ ' 
*“ Now look! 
” 


Charley *s, I wuess. 


The girl sat 


44 


down on the 

holding him on her lap, playing 

the blocks, as much of a child as he. 
“Why, Bud! Such an awful lo 

candies that stocking ‘ll hold!” | 


l 
him. “It ll 


hild 


with take 

! Oh, Charley! I’m 
«;1’m five years now. You can’t 
The girl’s very lips went white. She 
got up at his childish words, and put 


him down. 
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c heat you, Benny _— 


you going, Charley ?” 
a bit,” wrapping a plain 
* To find Christmas, 
For you —and me.” 
ed after her to the door. 
ome put me to bed, Char- 
’m so lonesome ! 
Kiss me. One, two, 
for God’s good-luck.” 
her. And Lot went out in- 
, dark world, — into Christ- 
t, to find a friend. 


She came a few minutes later to 
a low frame-building, painted brown: 


Adam The 


his 


o’s hou and shop. 


om had a light in it : 


there with the baby. 


knew them well, though they nev- 
had seen her. She had watched 
them through the window for hours in 
winter 1 Some damned soul might 
ed wistfully into heaven : 
like God 


because 


feeling more 

sed 
ain in her heart, the strug- 
She had 


her 


within, she 

» right, and pitied it. 

the hungry pain in 

blood when the kind-faced old cobbler 

passed her. She was Nelly’s child. She 
had come West to find him. 
*“ Never, that he should 

never tha but for Benny’s sake. 

If Benny 


him, say 


know me ! 
yuld have brought her to 
‘See, this is Charley, my 
Adam knew her by 
Devil Lot. 


stood there, looking in at 


another name, 
While s 
indow, the snow drifting on her 
night, two passers-by halt- 
instant. 
aye 
look ! 


, father, It was a young 


“ Let me speak to that wom- 
oes thee mean, Maria ?” 


to draw her hand from his 


she ’s dying, I think. 
face! She thinks 
Look !” 


The old Quaker hesitated. 


‘“ Let me go, 
Such a 


God has forgotten her. 


young, fair 


“Not thee, Maria. Thy mother shall 
find her to-morrow. Thee must never 
speak toher. Accursed! 


is the way to hell, going down to the 


‘Her house 
chambers of death.’ ” 
‘ assed Lot heard it 
God had offered the pure young girl a 
but 
Lot did not laugh: 


vith 


They on. all. 


chance to save a soul from death; 
she threw it aside. 
looked after them 
until they were out of sight. 
to the door then. 
she whispered, swallowing down the 
She 


tearless eyes, 
She went 


“Tt ’s for Benny,” 


choking that made her dumb. 
knocked and went in. 
sitting by the fire, 


Jinny was alone: 
ro ‘king the baby to slee P; singing some 
child’s hymn: a simple little thing, be- 
ginning, — 

**Come, let us sing of Jesus, 
Who wept our path along: 
Come, let us sing of Jesus, 


The tempted, and the strong.” 


Such a warm, happy flush lightened 
in Charley’s heart at that! She did not 
know why; but her fear was gone. The 
baby, too, a white, pure little thing, was 


lying in the cradle, cooing softly to it- 
self. ‘The mother-instinct is nearest 
the surface in a loving woman; the girl 
went up quickly to it, and touched its 
cheek, with a smile : 
it. 


“It ’s so pretty! 


she could not help 
“J she said. 


glowed. 


Jinny ’s eyes 


“‘ J think so,” she said, simply. “It 
’*s my baby. 
Lot 
back, her face livid and grave. 
“ Yes. I’m Lot 
Tyndal. Don’t jerk your baby back! 
Don’t! I ‘ll not 


get honest 


Did you want me?” 


remembered then. She drew 


Do you know me ? 


I want to 
’ve a little 


touch i 
some work. I 
brother.” 

There was a dead silence. Jinny’s 
brain, I told you, was narrow, her nat- 
ural heart not generous or large in its 
impulse ; the kind of religion she learn- 
ed did not provide for anomalies of 
work like this 


know. 


Rebel.) 


(So near at hand, you 


Lot was neither a Sioux nor a 
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“T ’m Lot,” 


know what 


“* You 


I want you to take 


desperately. 
I am. 
us in, stop the boys from hooting at me 
on the streets, make a decent Christian 
woman out of me. There ’s plain words. 
Will you do it? I ‘ll work 
I ‘ll nurse the baby, the dear little 
baby.” 

Jinny held her child tighter to her 


for you. 


breast, looking at the vile clothes of the 
wretch, the black marks which years 
Don’t 


God’s 


of crime had left on her f: 
Her baby 


gift to her: she thought of that, you 


we, 
blame Jinny. was 
know. She did not know those plain, 
coarse words were the last cry for help 
from a drowning soul, going down into 
| back 


depths whereof no voice has come 
Do you 


to tell the tale. Only Jesus. 
know what message He carried to those 
* spirits in prison cs 
do it. 

” she fi 
Lot did not speak. After a while she 


“JT dare n’t What would they 


say of me ? iltered. 

motioned to the shop. Adam was there. 

His wife went for him, taking the baby 

with her. Charley saw that, though 

when 
+ 


knew, too, that his 


everything looked dim to her; 
Adam came in, she 
face was angry and dark. 

she said. 


tried to say more, but could not. 


“Tt ’s Christmas eve,” 
She 
“You must go from here!” speaking 
no faith in the 


sharp, hissing. ” I *ve 


whinin’ cant of such as you. Go out 
Janet. 
child.” 

He opened the street-door for Lot to 
He had no faith in her. No 
shrewd, common-sense man would have 
had. 


night : 


’ 


This is no place for you or the 


a 
go out. 


Besides, this was his Christmas 
the beginning of his new life, 
when he was coming near to Christ in 
Was 


this foul worm of the gutter to crawl in 


his happy home and great love. 


and tarnish it all ? 

She stopped one instant on the thresh- 
old. 
heaven; out yonder in the night— 
what ? 


Within was a home, a chance for 


“ You will put me out ? ” she said. 
“T know your like. There ’s no help 
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for such as you”; and he closed the 
door. 
She sat down on the curb-stone. 


For abou 


she was there, perfectly quiet. The snow 


was snowing hard. an hour 
lay in warm, fl 
fell on 
off: it was so pure and clean, and 
She her flesh 
it seemed so foul to h 
Poor Charley! If she ha 
only known how God loved something 
1 


r, purer than the snow, which 


ecy drifts about her: 
| 


when it her arm, she shook 


_ could have torn 
from the bones, 
that night. 


within h« 
no foulness of flesh or circumstance could 
de file ! 
you had been there? She only mutter- 


ed, * Never,” 


Would you have told her, if 


‘“ Never.” 


to herself now and then, 


boy came along presently, 


¢ a loaf of bread under his arm, 


cre ntle little fellow. She 
play 


I 


os . . 
with him somet 


‘Why, Lot!” he said. “I 71 


part of the v 


y home with you. 


afraid.” 
She got up and took him by the hand. 
hardly speak. 
out in body and soul; her feet had been 
P issing for years through water c 
than the of death: but 
nearly over now. 

“It ’s better for Benny it should end 
} 


this way,” she 


She could Tired, worn- 


river 


said. 

She knew how it would end. 

* Rob,” she said, when the boy turn- 
ed to go to his own home, 
Adam Craig? I 
him to my room early to-morrow morn- 
Tell him he ’1I find his 
sister Ne lly ’s child there: 
tell that child that his ‘ Charley’ 
Lot Tyndal. You ’ll remember, Rob? 

‘T will. 
ley!” 


She waited a minute, her foot on the 


“vou know 
want you to bring 
ine, — by dawn. 
and never to 
was 


” 


Happy Christmas, Char- 


steps leading to her room. 
* Rob 


you play with Ben, I wish 


!” she called, weakly, “‘ when 
you “d call 
me Charley to him, and never — that 
other name.” 

“T ’ll mind,” the 
wistfully at her. 


child said, looking 
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She was alone How lon y and 


She 


how. 


+ ae, t 
steep the tairs were! 


crawled 


up slowly. At the top she took a lump 


of something 


brown from her pocket, 


Then 


looked at it long and steadily. 


she gl iunced upward. 


= It ’s the or 


ly way to keep Benny 


from knowing,” she said. She ate it, 


nearly all, 


then looked around, below 


her, with a intentness, as one 


The bell tolled 


erable pain was in its 


strange 
who g od-bye. 
the hour. Unutt 


voice, — may 


says 


) -be dumb spirits like Lot’s 
mud to God. 


hour nearer Christmas,” said 


crying al 
* One 
Adam Craig, uneasily. ‘“ Christ’s com- 
ig would have more meaning, Janet, 
if this were a better world. If it was n’t 
for these social 
He 
Lot went into her room, roused Ben 
“ His last 
hall be good and pleasant,” she 


said. She 


necessities that” 


stopped 
ii 


Jinny did not answer. 


with a kiss 


remembrance 
of me 
took him on her lap, unty- 
ing his shor 


“My bal 


day in Rob’s stable,” shaking the hay 


y has been hunting eggs to- 


from his sto ki 
“ Why, 
know e 


“So many thing 


nes 


Charley! how could you 

with wide eyes. 

! Oh, Char- 

To-morrow, Bud will go 

nds, —such kind friends! 
A baby, Ben. My 


that: he ’s a big giant be- 


Ben can hold it, and 


” 


s [know 
ley s wis 
see ne 
Charley 
boy will lik« 
side that bat y- 
touch it, and kiss it. 
She looked at his pure hands with 
hungry eyes. 
“Go on. What else but the baby ?” 
“ Kind friends for Ben, better and 
kinder than Charley.” 
“ That ’s not true. Where are you 
going, Charley ? [hate the kind friends. 


I ’ll stay with you,”—beginning to cry. 


Her eyes sparkled, and she laughed 
childishly. 

“ Only a little way, Bud, I ’m going. 
You watch for me, — all the time you 
watch for me. Some day you and I ’ll 
go out to the country, and be good chil- 


dren tovether.” 
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What 
this ? 


dawning of a 


She did not 


1 
new ob ype was 
feel as if she lied. 
Yet the 


vague gleam died out of her heart, and 


Some day,—it might be true. 


when Ben, in his white night-gown, 
knelt down to say the prayer his moth- 
er had taught him, it was “ Devil Lot’s” 
dead, crime-marked face that bent over 
him. 

“‘ God bless Charley !” he said. 

She heard that. She put him into the 
bed, then quit tly bathed herself, filled 
his stocking with the candies she had 
bought, and lay down beside him,—her 
limbs growing weaker, but her brain 
more lifeful, vivid, intent. 


Love 


** Not long now,” she thought. “ 


me, Benny. Kiss me good-night. 
The child put his arms about her 
neck, and kissed her forehead. 
- Charley ’s col 1,” he “When 


we are good children toget ' 


said. 
her, let 7 
Will you, Sis ? Let ’s 


live in a tent. 
make a tent now.’ 
= Ye 8, 
She struggled up, and pinned the 
sheet over him to the head-board ; it 


dear.” 


was a favorite fancy of Ben’s. 

“That ’s a good Charley,” sleepily. 
** Good night. I ’ll 
the time, all the time.” 


He was asleep, — did not waken even 


watch for you all 


when she strained him to her heart, pas- 
sionately, with a wild cry. 

“Good bye, Benny.” Then she lay 
“We might have been good 
I don’t 
know whose fault it is,” throwing her 


quiet. 


children together, if only —— 


“T wish — 
I do wish somebody had been kind 


” 


to me: 


thin arms out desperately. 


oh, 


Then the arms fell powerless, and 
But her 
In the slow tides of 


Charley never moved again. 


soul was clear. 
that night, it lived back, hour by hour, 
the life gone before. There was a sky- 
light above her; she looked up into the 
great silent darkness between earth 
and heaven, — Devil Lot, whose soul 
must go out into that darkness alone. 
She said that. The world that had 


held her under its foul heel did not 
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loathe her as she loathed herself that 
night. Lot. 

The dark hours passed, one by one. 
—the bell 


It had no meaning for her: on- 


Christmas was nearer, nearer, 
tolled. 
ly woke a weak fear that she should not 
, that 
vexed by 
The great 
ayed and softened. 

The 


earth or 


any liv- 


her again. 


be dead before mornin 


1) 


l be 


ing eve shouk 
Past Inight. darkness 


W hat did 


worm Lot, — 


V ile 
heaven when 


Lord 


- 
swwever 


- , 
she died ? n the turned. and 


7 } 
looked upon Char yet was 


the soul so loaths« me, the w rong so 
dec P, that 
touched it and 


said, “* Will Do 


you know how He came to her? how, 


loving Chri 
His 


come to me?” 


the not 


‘ 1 
once with hands 


you 


while the unquiet earth needed Him, 


and the inner deeps of heaven were 


freshening their fairest morning light 


to usher in the birthday of our God, He 
came to find poor Charley, and, having 


} 


died to save h« 
her? It 


way she 


r, laid His healing hands 
ivno- 
W hile she, 


rotten 


was in her weak, 


Him. 


upon 
rant 
Lot, lay 


saw 
there in soul 
and body, i Ci 
Magdalene, more 
stood closest to J: 
ed much, an l 
Do, alter : hile, iarley, the 


to Ilis feet 


~ | ] 
how, l« 


Mag lal 


3 forgiven. 


that might |} been, came 
humbly, witl 

so tired!” she 
again, and be a different 
was all. clung cl 


as she went throu; ne deep waters. 


le ane d 


So cold!” 


Benny, ing in his sleep, 
over, and kissed her lips. “ 
drowsily. ‘* God — bless 


he whi perc d, 
, She smi 


were closed. 

The y 
vault trembled with a coming radiance ; 
East, where the Son of Man 
faint flush touched 


was the promise of the Dawn. 


darkness was gon¢ 


from the 


was born, a the 
earth: it 
Lot’s foul body lay dead there with the 
Night: but Jesus took the child Char- 


ley in His arms, and blessed her. 


of the Dawn. 


[January 
| January, 


How still and 
The Helper had come. 


Not to the snow-covered old earth, fall- 


Christmas evening. 
quiet it was! 
ing asleep in the crimson sunset mist : 
it did not need Him. Not an atom of 
its living body, from the granite moun- 
tain to the dust on the red sea-fern, had 
failed to perform its work : taking time, 
too, to break forth in a wild luxuriance 
of beauty as a psalm of thanksgiving. 
The Holy Spirit you talk of in the 
had old 


the be rinning, since the day it 


churches been in the world 


since 
brooded over the waters, showing itself 
as the spirit of Life in granite rock or 


red sea-fern, — as the spirit of Truth in 


every heroic deed, in every true word 


of poet or prophet,— as the spirit of 


Love as —— Let your own hungry 


To-d Ly it came 


We all saw that 


and showed that we were glad, in some 


heart tell how. to man 


as the Helper. lim] 


weak way. God, looking down, saw a 
smile upon the faces of His people. 
The fire glowed redder and cheerier 
in Adam’s little cottage ; the lamp was 
lighted ; Jinny had set out a wonderful 
Benny 
and around it, rubbing his 
dumb ecstasy. Such 
ted cakes covered with ecrush- 


in the middle, 


able, too. walked around 
hands slow- 
ly in oranges! 
th a tre 


hung with soft-burning tapers, and hid- 


den in ficure 
loving Christ-child. That 


Adam’s fancy. 


the branches the white 
of the was 
Benny sat in Jinny’s 
lap now, his head upon her breast. 
She was rocking him to sleep, singi 
some cheery song for hi 

awake 

| yuthed at his 
It had been just “ Benny” 


all day, — Be nny that she had followed 


baby of hers lay broad 


‘radle, aghast and open-m« 


about, uneasy lest the wind should blow 
" } the 


through the open door on him, or 


fire 


should 


too hot, or that every moment 
not be full to the brim with fun 
and pleasure, touching his head or hand 
now and then with a woful tenderness, 
her throat choked, and her blue eyes 
wet, crying in her heart incessantly, 


'” 


“ Lord, forgive me! 
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vharley,” she said, 
in the evening. 
a long time after that, 
if with, — 
u watch for me, 


she said. 


’s what 
» always does, when 


’re going to the coun- 


p, and Jinny kissed 


him an instant, her 
aler 


you, Benny,” she whis- 


iT -**and this,” stoop- 
lips again, “‘ this is for 
i ” she muttered, 


ld have Save d her.’ 
t on the side of the bed 


the little 
» her cents to buy 


xr him, and bring it 
eeks, shyly, and slip it 


i 


This child’s cheeks would 


rs—ata kind word; 


nt smile lay in the m, 
rd would have brought 
was dead now, and he 
her yesterday. She 
with her great 
*, childish |} 
Lot. No more. 
ished his hair back, with 


] } 


yoking up to the sky. 
I } 


this sin to my charge!”’ 


ps were bloo lless. There 


of the Dawn. 


was not a street in any city where a 
woman like this did not stand with foul 
hand and 
from God, 
To-day the Hk Iper ame; but who show- 
ed Him to them, to Nelly’s child ? 

Old Adam took 


in his: he 


nawing heart. They came 


] hacl 


and would fo back to Him. 


the little cold hand 
something under his 
breath: I think it ‘Here am I, 
Lord, and the Thou hast giv- 


life’s 


said 
was, 
wife that 
en,” as found his 
work, and took it humbly. A 


knight in 


one who had 
sworn 
Christ’s order. 

Christmas-day had come, —the prom- 
broad- 
riect day. At 
now, a still golden glow, like 
Peace, I the 


dead Lot 


ise of the Dawn, sometime to 


en into the full and yp 
its close 
and 


a great earth 


heaven, tou hing the there, 
her. 
He fancied that it broke from be- 
hind the ; 
West, thi 


up y our 


and the old man kneeling beside 


the 
il, “* Lift 
and the 
- Ree 


ary man, 


rk bars of cloud in 


King of 
He going in, 


le, thorn-crowned, bearing the pain 


and hunger of men and women vile 


His 


Was he to go with loving heart, 


as Lot, to lay them at Father’s 
feet ? 
and do likewise? Was that the mean- 
ing of Christm: The quiet glow 


: the bell toll- 


its sound fa , solemn 


oTew de¢ per, ! 


and low, 


+ 


t, as one that says in his 


heart, 
Tha Benny, sleeping in the 


still twilight, stirred and smiled sud- 
' 


lenly, as tl sh some one had given 
iss, and, half waking, 


Charley!” 


1 ' 
| 


Chai ey. 
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IN THE HALF-WAY HOUSE. 


I 


At twenty we fancied the blest Middle Ages 


A spirited cross of romantic and grand, 

All templars and minstrels and ladies and pages, 
And love and adventure in Outre-Mer land ; 

But, ah, where the youth dreamed of building a minster, 
The man takes a pew and sits reckoning his pelf, 

And the Graces we ar fronts, the Muse t stoa spinster, 


When Middle-Age stares from one’s glass at himself! 


II. 


Do you twit me with days when I had an Ideal, 
And saw the sear future through spectacles green ? 


Then find me some charm, while I look round and see all 


These fat friends of forty, shall keep me nineteen ; 
Should we go on pining for chaplets of laurel 

Who ’ve paid a perruquier for mending our thatch, 
Or, our feet swathed in baize, with our fate pick a quarrel, 


If, instead of cheap bay-leaves, she sent a dear scratch ? 


III. 


We called it our Eden, that small patent-baker, 
When life was half moonshine and half Mary Jane ; 
But the butcher, the baker, the candlestick-m iker ! 
Did Adam have duns and slip down a back-lane ? 
Nay, after the Fall did the modiste keep coming 
Vith last styles of fig-leaf to Madam Eve’s bower ? 
Did Jubal, or whoever taught the girls thrumming, 


Make the Patriarchs deaf at a dollar the hour 7 


IV. 

As I think what I was, I sich, Desunt nonnulla! 

Years are creditors Sheridan’s self could not bilk ; 

then, as my boy says, ‘* What right has a fullah 

To ask for the cream, when himself spilled the milk ?” 
Perhaps when you ’re older, my lad, you ’Il discover 

The secret with which Auld Lang Syne there is gilt, — 
Superstition of old man, maid, poet, and lover, — 


That cream rises thickest on milk that was spilt ! 


Vv. 
We sailed for the moon, but, in sad disillusion, 
Snug under Point Comfort are glad to make fast, 
And strive (sans our glasses) to make a confusion 


*T wixt our rind of green cheese and the moon of the past ; 
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Ah, Micht-have-been, Could-have-been, Would-have-been ! rascals, 
He ’s a genius or fool whom ye cheat at two-score, 
And the man whose boy-promise was likened to Pascal’s 


Is thankful at forty they don’t call him bore ! 


Vi. 


With what fumes of fame was each confident pate full! 


How rates of insurance should rise on the Charles ! 


And which of us now would not feel wisely grateful, 


If his rhymes sold as fast as the Emblems of Quarles ? 


P’en if 


rhe rapture ’s in what 


won, what ’s the good of Life’s medals and prizes ? 


never was or is gone ; 


it we missed them makes Helens of plain Ann Elizys, 


For the goose of To-day still is Memory’s swan. 


Vil. 


h 


And yet who would change the old dream for new treasure ? 
T 
i 


ke not youth’s sourest grapes the best wine of our life ? 


Need he reckon his date by the Almanac’s measure 


Who is twenty life-long in the eyes of his wife ? 


Ah, Fate 


, should I live to be nonagenarian, 


Let me still take Hope’s frail I. O. U.s upon trust, 


Still talk of a trip to the Islands Macarian, 


And still climb the dre 


MR. BUCKLE 

THE 
Buckle calls a new attention to his pub- 
lished Pathetic it will seem to 
all that he should be cut off in the midst 
of labors so large 


recent death of Henry Thomas 


works. 


, SO assiduous and adven- 
turous; and there are few who will not 


feel inclined to make up, as it were, to 


his memory for this untimely interrup- 


tion of his pursuits, by assigning the high- 
est possible value to his actual perform- 
ance. Additional strength will be giv- 
en to these dispositions by the impres- 
sions of his personal character. This was, 
indeed, such as to conciliate the utmost 
good-will. If we except occasional touch- 
es of self-complacency, which betray, 
perhaps, a trifling foible, it may be said 
that everything is pleasing which is known 


concerning him. His devotion, wellnigh 


am-tree for — ashes and dust ! 


AS A THINKER. 


heroic, to scholarly aims ; his quiet studi- 
ousness ; his filial virtue; his genial so- 
ciability, graced by, and gracing, the self- 
supporting habit of his soul ; his intrepid- 
ity of intellect, matched by a beautiful 
boldness and openness in speech; the 
absence, too, from works so incisive, of a 
single trace of truculence: all this will 
now be remembered; and those are un- 
amiable persons, in whom the remem- 
brance does not breed a desire to believe 
him as great in thought as he was brave, 
as prosperous in labor as he was perse- 
vering. 

But however it may be with others, 
certainly he who has undertaken the du- 
ties of a scholar must not yield too readily 
to these amiable wishes. He, as a sworn 
soldier of Truth, stands sacredly bound to 
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be as free from favor as from fear, and to 
follow steadily wherever the standards of 
And 


so performing his lawful service, he may 


his imperial mistress lead him on. 
bear in mind that at last the interests of 
Truth are those of every soul, be it of 
them that we number with the dead, or 
that are still 


we greet as living. 


reckoned among these that 
Let us not be petty 
in our kindness. Over the fresh grave 
of a scholar let us rise to that high and 
large friendliness which respects more 
the scope of every man’s nature than the 
limited measure of any man’s perform- 
ance, and sides bravely with the soul of 
1 it be against 


Who 


for himself ? 


fame. would choose this 


not 
Who would not whisper 


from his grave, “ My personal weakness- 


es let those spare who can; my work do 


not praise, but judge; and never think 


in behalf of my mortal fame to lower 


those stars that my spirit would look up 
to vet and forever” ? 
As a 


nee 1s ho 


Mr. 


men 


man and scholar, Buckle 


forbearance; and 


only 


must 
commend him, were it in justice to 
: 


themselves. Such intellectual 


courage, 
such personal purity, such devotion to 


ideal 


boldness from bitterness, 


aims, such a clean separation of 
-in thought, no 
blade more trenchant, in feeling, no heart 
human ;— when these miss their 


then 


more 


honor and their praise, will men 
have forgotten how to estimate fine qual- 
ities. 

Meanwhile, as a thinker, he must be 
ju lore d accor ling to the laws of thought. 


Here 


ing or 


we are to forget whether he be liv- 
dead, and personal 


were 


whether his 
traits delightful or disagreeable. 
Here there is but one question, and that 
is the question of truth. 

And as a thinker, I ean say nothing 
less than that Mr. Buckle signally failed. 
lis fundamental conceptions, upon which 
reposes the whole edifice of his labor, are 
sciolistic assumptions caught up in his 
youth from Auguste Comte and other one- 
eyed seers of modern France ; his gen- 
eralization, multitudinous and imposing, 


is often of the card-castle description, and 


Mr. Buckle as 


a Thinker. 
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tumbles at the touch of an 


finger ; and his cobweb logic, spun chief- 


inquisitive 
ly out of his wishes rather than his un- 
derstanding, is indeed facile and ingen- 
ious, but of a strength to hold only flies. 
Such, at any rate, is the judgment passed 
and if 


it is stated roundly, the critic can be held 


upon him in the present paper ; 


all the better to its justific ition, and the 
more freely condemned, should these 
charges not be sustained. 

But while in the grand topography of 
thought and in the larger processes of 
reasoning the failure of Mr. Buckle, ac- 
her 


itted that as a 


cording to the judgment given, is 


complete, it is fre ) 
writer and man of letters he has claims 
not only to respect, but even to admira- 
tion. His mental fertility is remarkable, 
his memory marvellous, his reading im- 
mense, his mind dis ursive and agile, his 
style pellucid as water and often vigorous, 
while his subordinate cone eptions are al- 
ways ingenious and frequently valuabie. 
Besides this, he is a genuine enthusiast, 
and sees before him that El Dorado of 
the understanding where golden knowl- 
edge shall lie yellow on all the hills and 
vellow under ¢ very footfall, — where the 


very peasant shall have princely wealth, 
and no man shall need say to another, 


“Give me of thy wisdom.” It is this 


Same 


element of romantic expectation 


which stretches a broad and shining mar- 


cin about the spacious page of Bacon ; it 
g I 


is this which wreathes a new fascination 


around the royal brow of Raleigh; it is 
this, in part, which makes light the bulky 
and antiquated tomes of Hakluyt; and 
the grace of it is that which we often miss 
in coming from ancient to modern litera- 


ture. Better it is, too, than much erudi- 


tion and many “ proprieties” of thought ; 


and one may note it as curious, that Mr, 
Buckle, seeking to disparage imagination, 
should have written a book whose most 
winning and enduring charm is the ap- 
peal to imagination it makes. Moreover, 
he is an enthusiast in behalf of just that 
which is distinctively modern: he is a 
white flame of precisely those heats which 
smoulder now in the duller breast of the 
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world in general; he worships at all the 


pet shrines; he expresses the peculiar 


Who is so 


devout a believer in free speech and free 


loves and hatreds of the time. 


trade and the let-alone policy in govern- 
ment, and the coming of the Millennium 
by steam? Who prostrates himself with 
such unfeigned adoration before the great 
god, “ State-of-Society,” or so mutters, for 
a mystic O’m, the word “Law”? Then 
how delichtful it is, when he traces the 
whole ill of the world to just those things 
which we now all agree to detest, — to 
theological persecution, bigotry, supersti- 
tion, and infidelity to Isaac Newton! In 
fine, the recent lessons of that great school- 
boy, the world, or those over which the 
said youth now is poring or idling or blub- 
bering, Mr. Buckle has not only got by 
heart, not only recites them capitally, but 
believes with assurance that they are the 


: . ° ° , 
sole lessons worth learning in any me; 


and all the inevitable partialities of the 
text-book, all the errors and ad captan- 
dum statements with which its truth is as- 
sociated, he takes with such impli: it faith, 
and believes in so confidently as part and 
parcel of our superiority to all other times, 
that the effect upon most of us cannot be 
otherwise than delectable. 

Unhappily, the text-book in which he 
studied these fine lessons chanced to be the 
French edition, and, above all, the par- 
ticular compilation of Auguste Comte, — 
Comte, the 


ern literature, 


one-eyed Polyphemus of mod- 


enormous in stature and 


streneth, but a devourer of the finer ra- 
ces in thought, feeding his maw upon the 
beautiful offspring of the highe 

gence, whom the Olympians love. There- 
fore it befell that our eager and credu- 
lous scholar unlearned quite as much as 
he learned, acquiring the wisdoms of our 
crudest and most liberal com- 
And thus, 


house is laboriously put to- 


time in the 
mixture with its unwisdoms. 
though his 
gether, yet it is built upon the sand ; and 
though 

and is well modelled for speed, yet its 


keel is wholl 


his bark has much good timber, 


y rotten, so that whosoever 


puts to sea therein will sail far more 


swiftly to bottom than to port. 
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And precisely this, in lieu of all else, it 
is my present purpose to show: that the 
keel of his craft is unsound, — that his 
fundamental notions are fundamental fal- 
sities, such as no thinker can fall into 
without discredit to his powers of thought. 
Fortunately, he has begun by stating and 
arguing these; so that there can be no 
question either what they are, or by 
what considerations he is able to support 
them. 


The foundation-timber of Mr. Bu : 
work consists of three pieces, or proposi- 


tions, two of which take the form of de- 
nial. First, he denies that there is in 
man anything of the nature of Free-Will, 
and attributes the belief in it to vulgar 
and childish ignorance. Secondly, and 
in support of the primary negation, he 
denies that there is any oracle in man’s 
bosom,—that his spirit has any knowl- 
edge of itself or of the relationships it sus- 


in other words, denies the validity 


tains: 
of Consciousness. Thirdly and lastly, he 
attempts to show that all actions of indi- 
viduals originate not in themselves, but 
result from a law working in the general 
and indistinguishable lump of society, — 
from laws of like nature with that which 
preserves the balance of the sexes; so 
that no man has more to do with his own 
deed than 


whether her child shall be male or fe- 


the mother in determining 


male. sy the two former statements 


pre- 


rogatives and characteristics of personal- 


man is stripped of all the grander 
ity ; by the last he is placed as 
whether dead or alive it were har 
say, in the hold of the self-steering 
“ Society.” These propositions an 
reasons, or unreasons, by which they are 
supported, we will examine in order. 

1. Free-Will. The question of free-will 
has at sundry times and seasons, and by 
champions many and furious, been di 
puted, till the ground about it is all beat- 
en into blinding dust, wherein no reason- 
able man can now desire to cloud his eyes 
It is, indeed, one of 


the cheerful signs of our times, that there 


and clog his lungs. 


is a growing relish for clear air and open 


skies, a growing indisposition to mingle 
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in old and profitless controversies. It 
commonly happens in such controversies, 
as it undoubtedly has happened in the 
dispute about free-will, that both parties 
have been trying to pull up Life or Spirit 
by the roots, and make a show, @ la Bar- 
um, of all its secrets. The enterprise 
was zealously prosecuted, but would not 
In truth, there are strict and 
ous limits to the degree in which man’s 
mind can become an object to itself. By 
silent consciousness, by an action of r 
son and imagination sympathetic with 
pure inward life, man may feel far down 
into the sweet, awful depths and mysteries 


} 


ing; and the results of this in- 


vard intimation are given in the great po- 
ems, the 


ing beliefs 


great art and divine philosophy 
of all time, and in the command 

of mankind; but so soon as one begins to 
to his own existence as an outsider 
and stranger, and attempts to bear away 


its secret, so soon he begins to be balk- 


come 


ed. 

Mr. Buckle, however, has assumed in 
a summary and authoritative way to set- 
tle this question of free-will ; and, without 
entering into the dust and suffocation of 
the old interminable dispute, we may fol- 
low | 


im far enough to see whet! 
thrown any light upon the matter, or has 
only thrown light upon his own powers as 
a thinker. 

His direct polemic against the doctrine 
of Free-Will consists simply of an attempt 
to identify it with the notion of Chance 
The Chance, he 


says, is the same with that of Free-Will; 


in physics. notion of 


the doctrine of Necessary Connection with 
This state- 
But 


identity of 


the dogma of Predestination. 
has certainly an imposing air. 
r it. To 


unce and free-will is but another way 


assert the 


saying that pure freedom is one and 

» same with absolute lawlessness,—that 

ere freedom exists, law, order, reason 

do not. If this be a mis onception, as it 
' 


ly is a total and fatal misconception, 


does the 


sure 
of the nature of freedom, then 
statement of our author, with all that rests 
upon it, fall instantly and utterly to the 


ground. 
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Freedom and 
To make 


this finally clear, let us at once give the 


It is a misconception. 


lawlessness are not the same. 


argument the widest possible scope ; since 
the largest way of looking at the matter, 
as indeed it often happens, will prove also 
the nearest and simplest. In the uni- 
verse as a whole Will does certainly 
originate, since there is, undoubtedly, 
Freely, too, it 


must arise, for there is nothing behind it 


n somewhere. 


to bring it under constraint: indeed, all 
origination is by its nature free. But our 
philosopher tells us that wherever there 


is a pure and free origination of will, 
The 


scene, 


there is lawlessne sc uprice, chance. 
universe, ther should be a 


not of at l 


solute order, but of absolute dis- 


order: and since it is not su h, we have 


thing for it but to say that either the 
logic of the universe, or that of Mr. Buck- 
le, is ve ry 

In tl 


but fi 


much awry. 


» universe, Will freely originates, 


rever in unison with divine Reason ; 
and the result is at once pure necessity 
* both be, 


, pure, are one and the 


and pure freedom: for these, if 


as we say, absolute 


A coercit 


it is at war with that 


same. 


x necessity is impure, for 
to which it applies; 
only a necessity in sweetest affinity with 
that which it governs is of the purest de- 
sree: and this is, of course, identical with 
the highest and divinest freedom. 


And 


our problem, so far 


here we approach the solution of 
as it can be solved. 
Freedom and free-will exist only in vir- 
tue of reason, only in connection with the 
In a rough account of man, 


ht all that is 


ratio 


and leaving out of si not 


; 
present point, we 


I I 
in him two natures. One of 


strictly relevant to the 


discriminate 
of organi v 


these comprises the whole body 
desires and energies, with all that hind of 
} saad 4] 

1 one pt receives the 


} 


re- 
By 


this nature, man is a selfish and intellect- 


intellect. by whi 


lation of things to his selfish wis 


a: 2 


ual animal; a polyp with arms that go 
: 


round the wor sponge with eyes 


and energies and delights; a cunning 
eqo, to whom all outside of himself is but 


for a prey. But aloft over this, and con- 
ae : 
stituting tue 


nd nature, into whose 


sect 
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Mr. 


kingdom one should be born as by a sec- 
ond birth, is the sovereign eye and soul 
of Reason, discerning Justice and Beauty 
and the Best, creating in man’s bosom an 
leeming him out of his littleness, 
bringing him into fellowship with Eternal 
Now 


etween these two natures there is, for 


ruth, and making him universal. 


» must be, a mediating term, a power 
by which man enacts reason, and causes 
This is will, 


ym its very nature, be 


doing to accord with seeing. 


and it must, fr free ; 
for to say that it is a mere representative 
tl wr force in desire is simply to 
loes not exist. A mediation 
lom in the mediator is some- 
1e mediation of Hol- 


eland United 


ute concerning the North- 


and the 


The 

is, then, freedom in the mak- 

ce into the great 

, by this loyalty to 

reason which alone makes 

t be evident that the 

is ora ed 
tiled. 

free-will fail of its highest 

st not the order of the 

Not a whit. Uni- 


or- 


and supported 


ils, but in two diverse 


» may be recognized 
and loved 


Wherever the rational soul, her oracle 


eyed as an Authority. 
’ 
en, there she proffers the privilege 


of knowing her only as a divine author- 
alty, of honorable « itizen- 
But to those who 


ilege she appears as fate ; 


} . 
somains. 


+] 


and though their honor is lost, hers is not; 


for the order of the world continues to be 
vindi The just and faithful citizen, 
who of his l 


own election obeys the laws, 


illustrates in one way the order of sox iety 
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The 


villain in the penitentiary illustrates the 


and the supremacy of moral law. 


order of society and the supremacy of 
But 
order and law are illustrated by both, 
thou different. 


reason a free 


moral law in quite another way. 


Ways so very So 


one may refuse to make 


in his own bosom; but then the 


necessity 


constable of the universe speedily taps 


I 
him upon the shoulder, and law is honor- 
ed, thouch he is disgraced. 

Now Mr. Buckle supposed that order 
in the world and in history could be ob- 


tained only by sacrificing the freedom of 


the individual; and that he so supposed 
determines 
There 
concerning a candidate for the degree of 


iilosophy who | egins by mak- 


his own rank as a thinker. 


is no second question to be asked 
i 

} 

I 


master in p 


But doe 


to quit the poin 


$s some one, unwilling so soon 

juire of me to explain 
I 

My only 


answer is, Ido not know. Does the ques- 


how will can originate m man ? 


tioner know how motion originates in the 


universe ? It does or did originate; sci- 


ence is clear in assigning a progress, and 
therefore a beginning, to the solar sys- 
tem: 


the self-activity of Spirit, whose modus 


can you find its origin in aught but 


operandi no man can explain? All origi- 


nation is inscrutable; the plummet of un- 
derstanding cannot sound it; but where- 
ly, know- 


fore may not one sleep as sweetly 
ing that the wondrous fact is near at hand, 
in the bosoms of his contemporaries and 
in his own being, as if it were pushed well 


out of sight into the depths of primeval 


time ? To my mind, there is something 
the 


way that Comte and his company run 


thoroughly weak and ridiculous in 


away from the Absolute and Inexplica- 
like a child 


quite willing there should be bears 


g only its nearness ; 


ble, fearit 
who is 
at the North Pole, but would lie awake of 
nights, if he thought there were one in the 
nearest wood. And it is the more ridicu- 
lous because Mystery is no bear; nor can 
I, for one, conceive why it should not be 
to every man a joy to know that all the 
marvel which ever was in Nature is in 


3° 


her now, and that the divine inscrutable 
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processes are gor yf on und our eyes 


and in them and in our hearts. 


Doubtless, however, many will adhere 
} 1 

to the that has sat them so 

Nite i a aa 

well, — that it is impossible 


logic sfied 
long and so 
the will should move otherwise than in 
obedience to motives, and that, obeying 
Wi y should we 


ourselves a little with 


a motive, it is not free. 
not, then, amuse 
these complacent motive-mongers ? They 
profess a perfect explanation of mental 
action, and make it the stigma of a deep- 
er philosophy, that it must leave some- 


what in all action of the mind, and there- 


fore in a doctrine of the will, unexplain- 


ed. Let, now, these good gentlemen ex- 


plain to us how a motive ever gets to be 


a motive. For there is precisely the same 


difficulty in initiating motion here as else- 


where. You look on a peach; you de- 


sire it; and you are moved by the desire 


to plus k or purchase it. Now it is plain 
] 
that you could not desire this peach until 


you had perceived that it was a desir- 
able fruit. But you could not perceive 
that the fruit il 


was desirable until 
had experienced desire of it. And here 


you 


" : as 
we are at the old, inexplicable seesaw. 


It must appear desirable in order to be 
desired ; it must be desired in order to 


appear desira must 


pe! epuion 
] 
i 


precede the desire, and the desire must 


These are fool- 


precede the perception. 
lish subtilties, but all the fitter for their 


purpose. Our motive-mongerin 


should understand that they c: 


no farther than their nei 


will they 

ficulty, not sol 
Anything 

More 


than the knowing and facile m ‘taphysic 


enslaving tl 


I hilosoy hieal 


which makes man a thi springs and 


pivots and cogs, are the notions of old 


religionists, which attributed human ac- 


tion in large part to preventing, suggest- 
efficient “ grace,” or 


ing, and those of 


older poets, who gave Pallas Athene for 
a counsellor to Odysseus, and Krishna for 
a teacher to the young Aryan warrior,— 
which represent human action, that is, 


as issuing in part out of the Infinite. A 
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thousand times more philosophical, as 
well as ten thousand times more inspir- 
ing, I say, are the metaphysics of Imagi- 
nation, — of scriptures and great poems 
and the live human heart,—than the cut- 
and-dried sciolisms which explain you a 
man in five minutes, and make every 


thing in him as obvious as the movements 


of a jumping-jack. 
Jumy ; 
To deny, then, the existence of free- 


will is, in my judgment, a grave error ; 


but to deny it on the ground of its iden- 


tity with chance is more than an ordina- 


ry error, however oTave ; 


it is a poison 
in the blood of one’s thought, conveying 


its vice to every part and function of the 
And herewith we pass to the 
next head. 

9. Consciousness. It 


system. 


has been the per 

suasion of wise men in various ages, and 

is the persuasion of many, as wise, doubt- 
: ‘] 


? , 
less, as their neighbors, now, tl 


has a native sense of its quality and p 


petual relations. By Plato this sense, in 


some of its aspects, was named Reminis- 


I 
moder? 


d as Conse 


cording to its grades and appl 


1 


eence ; DY 
t 


iousness. 


it is dene 


qualified as personal, moral, intellectual, 
or, including all its higher functions, as 
intuitive or spiritual. Of this high spir- 


itual sense, this self-recognition of soul, 
all the master-words of the language — 


God, Immortality, Life, Love, Duty — 


are either wholly, or 
suggestions, the 
deed, is there wl 
human li 


ly due 


e and labor, 


2 source. 


In union with 


nconscious imagination, it 


a 
popular and 
generates mytholog 
agination and 


theology and cosmogony; in 


y; in union with im 


reason, it gives birt] 


imagination, reason, and experience, it i 


the source of philosophy ; in union with 
the same, together with the artistic sense 
and high degrees of imaginative sympathy, 


Its total 


outcome, however, may be included un- 


it creates epic poetry and art. 
der the term Belief. And it results from 
an assumed validity of consciousness, th it 


universal belief is always an indication of 
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At the same time, since 
1is master-power finds expression through 


faculties 


various in kind and still more 
various in grade 


of development, its out- 
come assumes many shapes and hues, — 
just as crystallized alumina becomes here 


ruby there sapphire, by minute ad- 
different coloring substan- 


e the validity of this prit 
ief. Why not? Here isa 
oduct, human belief; we 


] 


ther natural 


as we do ot 
that, like 
We assume 


yell studies 


these, it 


tne e@arti 
Miiller its 


shuns metay 


. so do we shun 
psychical ‘e do not presume 
to go behi: uiversal fact, and inqu 


whether it has a y ! fact ; 


ire 


} 
s lar- 


question. 


nade the discovery that 


ha 
quadruped he wilil 


a fish not 


and 
ut when he 
and 


man’s spirit, then it is in 


will accept fact 


that he will not ques- 
lifts his eyebrows. The 


be there! ig- 


univer- 
of freedom to 
3 
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hoose. But there is a larger reason. 
In accordance with his general notions, 


personality must be degraded, denuded, 
impoverished, — that so the individual 
may lie passive in the arms of that socie- 
ty whose laws he is ambitious to expound, 
Having robbed the 


if choice, he now 


deprives it of sight; h x denied that 


soul { 
it is an originating source of will. he now 
makes the complementary 

like having 
first made it he Ipless, he now pr l 


procead 
make it senseless. And, in 
if tovether. 


denial, that it 
is a 


source 


of knowledg } 


s to 


denials belk 
that the soul is helpless, pr: 
some kind drug to make it 
Nature has dealt thus equally 


and surely 


stone ; she must desien a 


equality in her dealings with man. Pow- 
id perceiving she will either give 
ore ther, or together withhold. 


is 
creat val 
ie outcome of consciousness. Ther 


is no unity, he says, in its determinations : 
one believes this, anot] 
somewhat different from 
faith that one is ready to die for, another 
is ready to kill him for. And true it is 
that the diversities of human belief are 


many and great; let not the fact be de- 
nied nor diminished. 

But does su 
damental unity ? 


answers, No. 


h diversity disprove a fun- 
All modern sci nce 
How much of outward re- 
semblz is there between i fish and a 
philosopher ? Is not the difference here 
as wide e widest unlikenesses in hu- 


Yet Comparative Anato- 


my, with none to deny its right, includes 


belief ? 


man 


and fish in 


one cates 


both belong to the vertebrate 


kingdom. See what vast dissimilarities 


are included in the unity of this ver- 
tebrate structure: creatures that swim, 
creep, walk, fly; cre 


with for 


itures with two feet, 


ir feet, with no feet, with feet 


and hands, with hands only, with nei- 


ther feet nor creatures that live 
in air only, or in water 


die at 


y, or that 
once in water or creatures, 


in fine, more various and diverse than 
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imagination, before the fact, could con- 
ceive. Yet, throughout this astonishing, 
inconceivable variety, science walks in 
steady perception of a unity extending 
The boor 
laughs, when told that the forefoot of his 
horse and his own hand are essentially 
A« Positive Philos- 


opher” laughs, when told that through 


far toward details of structure. 


the same member. 


Fetichism and Lutheranism there runs a 
thread of unity, — that human belief has 
its law, and may be studied in the spirit 
of science. But it is more than question- 
able whether the laugh is on their side.* 

But our author does not quit this sub- 
ject without attempting to adduce a specif- 
ic instance wherein consciousness proves 
fallacious. Success, however, could hard- 
ly be worse ; he fails to establish his 
point, but succeeds in discre diting either 


“ Are 


we not,” he says, “ in certain circumstan- 


his candor or his discrimination. 
ces, conscious of the existence of spectres 
and phantoms; and yet is it not general- 
ly admitted that such beings have no ex- 
istence at all?” NowlI should be asham- 
ed to charge a scholar, like Mr. Buckle, 
with being unaware that consciousness 
does not apply to any matter which comes 


properly under the cognizance of the 


did, 


central law of belief. 


* Comte indeed, profess to furnish a 
It is due, he said, to the 
tendency of man to flatter his own personality 
Phis, 


g that it is 


y foistin its Image 


but on 


wholly gratui 


upon the universe. 


way of sayi 
tous, —that it has no root in the 
truth of the world. 


But universal truth and 


universal law are the same; and therefore that 
which arises without having any root in eter- 
nal verity is lawless in the deepest possible 
lawless not mere 


in its action, | 


sense, — ng irregular 
it in the deeper and ter- 
sense of being in the universe without 
To believe, 
any product of universal dimensions can be 
not by the truth of the 
but by somewhat else, is to believe in a Devil 


ly as be 
more 
ribl 
belonging there. 


however, that 


generated universe, 
more thoroughly than the cre¢ 
But this 
Comte was perhaps the most 


lof any Calvin- 


ist allows. is quite in character. 


superstitious man 
of his time; 


his “ philosophy ”’ 


superstition runs in the blood of 
; and Mr. Buckle, in my 
opinion, escapes and denounces the black su- 
perstitions of ignorance only to fall into the 


10NS OF Scloll 


whited su; titi 
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senses, and that the word can be honestly 
used in such applications only by the last 
extreme of ignorant or inadvertent lati- 
tude. 
tres! 


Conscious of the existence of spec- 
One might as lawfully say he is 
“conscious” that there is a man in the 
moon, or that the color of his neighbor's 
hair is due toa dye. Mr. Buckle is un- 
How, then, could he, 
in strict philosophical discussion, « 


doubtedly honest. 


the cardinal word in a sense 
and even ludicrously false, in o 


carry his point? It is partly 
tributed to his controversial ardor, which 
heat, but a blaze, and fre- 
1 


under- 


is not only a 


quently dazzles the eye of his 


standing; but partly it is attributable 


also to an infirmity in the understand- 


ing itself. He shows, indeed, a sin- 
cular combination of intellectual quali- 
> A 

ties. He has great external precision, 


and great inward looseness and slipperi- 
ness of mind: so that, if you follow his 
words, no man’s thought can be clearer, 


no man’s logic more firm and rapid in its 
I 


march ; but if you follow strictly the con- 
} 


ceptions, the clearness vanishes, and the 


logic limps, nay, sprawls. It is not mere- 
ly that he writes better than he thinks, 
though this is true of him; but the moré 
fact 


thought and an appren- 


characteristic is that he is a master 


in the forms of 
tice in the substance. Read his pages, 
and you will find much to admire; read 


under his pages, and you will find much 
not to admire. 
ppears from the foregoing what Mr. 


aims to accomplish at the out- 
1 
a thorough 


Till this is 


His purpose is to effect 
legradation of Personality. 
1 for the ac- 


lone, he finds no clear fie] 


ion of social law. To discrown and de- 
grade Personality by taking away its two 
grand pre rogatives, — this is his prelim- 
inary labor, this is his way of procuring 
a site for that edifice of scientific history 
which he proposes to build. 

But 
for the purchase ! 
] for 


dom 
for a science of history, till man is made 


what an enormous price to pay 
If there is no king- 


social law, if there is no place 


nroyal, till the clory is taken from his 
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brow, the sceptre from his right hand, 
and the regal hopes from his heart, till 
he is made a mere serf and an appanage 
f that ground and territory of circum- 
stance whereon he lives and labors, — 
why, then a science of history means 
much the same with an extinction of his- 
tory, an extinction of all that in history 
The history 


of rats and mice is interesting, but not 


which makes it inspiring. 


to themselves, — interesting only to man, 
and this because he is man; but if men 


1 
} 


are nothing but rats and mice, pray let 


them look for cheese, and look out for 
the cat, and let goose-quills and history 
alone. 
But the 
‘lety are mutually supporting facts, each 


kened by any impoverishment of its 


truth is that Person and So- 
wea 
reciprocal term. Whenever a r¢ al history 
of human civilization is written, they will 
And Mr. Buckle, in seeking 
to empty one term in order to obtain room 
for the 


not to t 


thus appear. 


other, was yielding concessions, 
he pure necessities of truth, but 
to his own infirmity as a thinker. 
Having, however, taken the crown and 
kingdom from Personality, our philosoph- 
ical Warwick proceeds to the coronation 
His fi- 
propositior 9 which indeed is made ob- 


scurely, and as far as possible by implica- 


of his favorite autocrat, Society. 


nal 


tion, is is:— 


Society is the 


Indiv | Action. 


] 


Real Source of 
A proposition made 
obscurely, but argued strenuously, and 
altogether necessary for the completion 
of his foundation. He attempts proof by 
reference to the following facts : — that 
in a given kingdom there occur, year af- 
ter year, nearly the same number of mur- 
ders, suicides, and letters mailed without 
direction, and that marriages are more 
frequent when food is low and wages 
high, and 
total of the argument on which he relies 
if this 
proves his point, it is proven; if other- 


so conversely. This is the sum 


here and throughout his work : 


wise, otherwise. 
To begin 
leged. 


considerable departure 


with, 


I admit the facts al- 
They are overstated; there is 
from 


an exact 


Mr. Buckle as a@ Thinker. 


average : will 


but let this pass. I 
farther, and admit, what no one has at- 
tempted to show, that an average in these 
common and outward matters proves the 
like regularity in all that men do and 
think and feel. 


tention upon the main question. 


This to concentrate at- 


And the main question is, What do 
these regular averages signify ? Do they 
denote the dominancy of a social fate ? 
“ Yea, yea,” ery loudly the French fatal- 
ists ; and “ Yea, yea,” respond with firm 
assurance Buckle & Co. in England ; and 
“ Yea,” there are many to say in our own 
land. Even Mr. Emerson must summon 
le sta- 


But I 


live in the persuasion that these statistics 


his courage to confront “ the terrib 
tistics of the French statisticians.” 


are extremely innocent, and threaten no 
man’s liberty. Let us see. 

Take first the instance of forgetfulness. 
In the United Kingdom some millions of 
letters are annually mailed ; and of these, 
] 


one in a certain number of thousands, 
“ making allowance,” as our author inno- 
cently says, “ for variation of circum- 


stances,” is found to be mailed without 
a superscription. Now provision for a 
forgetting is made in every man’s indi- 


vidual constitution. Partly for perma- 


nent and final forgetting ; in this way we 
get rid of vast quantities of trash, which 


would suffocate us, if we could not obtain 


riddance. Partly also for temporary for- 
getting ; by means of which we become 
oblivious to everything but the matter in 
hand, and, by a sole concentration upon 
that, act intensely and efficaciously. ' 

as all particular constitutions have their 
debilities, this provision for temporary 
obliviousness may become an infil 


mity, 
and in some is an habitual and chronic 
infirmity. 

Let us now assume an individual man, 
and suppose ourselves able to analy ze 
perfectly his mental condition. From his 
temperament, constitution, and habit, we 
shall then be able also to infer with pre- 
cision the measure of his liability to lapse 
of memory. Place him, now, in a world 
by himself; give him a life of several cen- 


turies’ duration ; and secure him through 
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life from essential change of constitution. 
Divide, then, his life into e« nturies ; count 
the instances of forgetfulness in each cen- 
tury; and in each century they will be 
found The 


Probability determines this, and enables 


nearly the same. Law of 


us to speak with entire confidence of a 
case so supposed. Here, then, is the con- 
tinuous average; but it surely indicates 
~" 


su jection of the individual soul to a 


law of society; for there is no society to 
nnpose suc h law,—there is only the con- 
itution of the individual. 


Now, 


suppose a hundred ; and 


instead of one indivi 
: 

let e 
plane t 
planet. 
in respect to each one the 
liability to infirm lapse of memory, and 
add these together. And 


that 7) 


be placed on a separate 


measure of his 


will 


result 


lred 


now it 


appear outward 


ss 
which 


averé 


one man gave in 
years one hundred mer 


The la 


r of prob il i 
in, and, matching the irregularities of one 


year. 
j 


by those of another, gives in this case, as 


Here, 


¢ 


iormer, an 
then, is Mr. Buckle’s average wit 


average result. 


P sot 1+] ’ 
existence of a society, and theref 


out any action of social law. Does an- 


other syllable need to be 
Perhaps, 
that I redeem the individual 


working in the 


however, it w 


general whol 


i 


only to subject him to an e 
ition. ie is un- 


»wn constit 
acertain ¢ 


‘xpress- 
iment and 
But mark tl 
Mr. Buckle’s social { 


1 9 
h mans temper 


ganization. 


each man totally, and in eff 


of personality ; the fate which works in 


his own constitution subjects him only i 


uw / f wormal tia 


that } portion which his a 


bears to the total force of his mind. 


One 
letter in ten thousand, say, is mailed with- 
out di tion 


‘ection. Our historian of civilizz 


t each individual is totally 
to a social fate. My inference is, 
average, each individual is 


ten-thousandth part sul 


that, on the 


‘t to a fate 


one 


in his private constitution. There is 


difference, and it does not seem to 


Buckle as a 


Thinker. [ January, 
ases of 
for it 


is already established beyond cavil that 


insignificant. Our way to the « 


crime is now somewhat more clear; 


the mere fact of an average, to which, 
without any discriminations, our philoso- 
pher appeals with such confidence, proves 
nothing for his purpose. 

The case of murders, however, differs 
from the foregoing in one important par- 
ticular. The persons who are detected in 
he commission ol this crime are common- 
, by their punishment, withdra 


y 
: a - 
the number of active criminals; 
sequently the averag 
the same persons, but in part 
Here is, 
mediation of cc 

and indeed the a 

in the case I am far more disposed 


What we are 


however, is not whether social 


ones. therefore, more 


] 


soc}! 
forces 
to assert than to question. 


to inquire, 
i 
bute to this result, but wheth- 
h forces as superst de and 
idual will. Let us see. 
iable to collisions of I 
th their neighbors 
ll desire to remove 
uctions thus opposed. All 
ri 
with brute « 


would la- 
this end 
by lawless violence and cu 
he rational and mor 
ments in their nature, which st 
+ pieces of absti and self-restrain 
rtain freedom, a certait 
rute pressure of 
These rational 
in variable coun 
- sometime 


with the r 


pore 
poise 


commanding them with imperi 
] 


times overcoming them by 


sometimes striving with them feel 


vainly, or even ceasing to strive. 


Suppose, now, a nation of thirty 


lions. Of these, twenty-nine millions, let 

never consciously tempted to 
Why ? 

Not at all; 


do not watch, 


us Say , are 


commit a For want of 


opp rtunity ? cood men, 
. 1 1" h- 
whom the pouce nave more 


0} es for crime than those whose 
charac P< them to be su pected. 
ecause wrathful passion, the love 


of money, and other incentives to aggr 
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To none 
Why, 


om temptation? Sim; 


unknown to them ? 


sion are 


are they wholly unknown. then, 
this immunity ff ily 


because their « char 


for character i 


of 


hoices, or ucters, — 
s but structural choice, -— 
just and prudent courses 
s to fill 


» so steady and strong a 
. sie : “J 
iver-beds of action, and leave no 
In other words, 


hold, 


enty in their 


room tor worse currents. 


the elements that make men free 


in this respect, easy soverei 
i 


souls. Below these millions, suppose nine 
hundre 1 th 
such temptati 
good cust 
by 


the influence of just men who are living. 


ousand who might be 


open to 


ot 


eacies left 


1, but for the influence 


ys, which are the le 


foou mit 


n dead, and kept in force by 


In these, the fir 
still keey 


edom-making elements 
throne, and preserve regal 


sway; but they are like sovereigns who 


hroned, but for the 


ol more powe rful neighbors. 


might be counte 


Be- 


liability to actual commis- 


nanc¢ 


low these, the 


. na ‘ ‘ =i 
$10N OI Vi ni begins to open; but there 
i 


are, WV | suppose, thousand in 


ninety 


pressed by 
] 
l 


whom it y suy the 
h, in civilized communities, 

These men have that 
in them might make them felons, 


but for penal laws, prisons, and the exe- 
ten thou- 
ess of all 

and 


accordance 


cutioner. But below these are 


sand who have a liability in ex 


restraining influences whatsoever ; 


the result ility, in 
with the 
tioned, i 


Now he I 


° eee 
qd until ye 


‘obability already men- 

indred murders in a year.* 
the action of fate does not be- 
| lowest ten thou- 
sand. reedom is not extin- 
guish 1e rational and moral elements 
that confer it are weak, but they are not 
necessarily dead or inoperative ; for, in 
with lower re 
the 


ten thousand, but two hundred. 


conjunction straints, they 


actually make number of crimes not 
True it 
is, that these are partially enslaved, par- 
ibject to fate ; but they are en- 
slaved not by any inscrutable law of so- 
ciety, comparable with “that which pre- 

aid that this is a 


But the s 


mere arguing 
pposition here has 


AY 


a Thinker. 


serves the balance of the s¢ 


a 


are “taken captive by their o 


as one oil 


our philosopher’s “ ig 

men” said many years ago. 

these the enslaving liability beg 

appear, and freedom soon becomes, so far 

as this test applies, supreme. 
Thus for one year we apply a measure 

of the liability to crime, and obtain a re- 

sult v h is inexpressibly far from sus- 


taining Mr. Buckle’s inference ; since it 
shows that the fatal force is to all freeing 


forces as two hundred to thirty millions, 
— and shows, moreover, that this fate, in- 
stead of inclosing in its toils every 
in the nation, and utterly d 

of freedom, actually touches at 

small number, and only diminishe 
destroys, the freedom of these. Next year 
we apply the same measure to nearly the 
same persons, in the presence of n 

the same restrai and find, of 


the result to be nearly the same. 


this result no more proves universal en 


he 


ne 


slavement in the second year than it did 


And so of the ird, 


in the first. thir 
ion of the 


or fortieth applicat measure. 


But 
yeal ly withdrawn : 


ber of crimes to 


a portion of these murders 
ought not the 
diminish ? 

} 
so, but f 


h 


or that law of social props 
id 


everywhere active. 
iw, which connects men 


which is ever at 
But this | 
generations, and tends to make h 


unit, is not a part of fate al 


and 


me 5 


so much fate and so mucl 


just 1 free- 
dom as there are to be carried. 
ges nothing; it is simply a vehi 
transports freight, — precious stones o 
ballast stones, as the case may be. There- 
fore, in unveiling a single year, and see- 
ing precisely what this fact of two hun- 
dred murders means, we find its meaning 


It 


fate working 


for any possible suct ession of years. 


shows certain measures of 
in the bosoms of certain numbers of men ; 
but that there 


is a fate inhabiyng society 


as such, and holding every man and wom- 


an in its unfeeling hand, must be proven, 
if at all, by other facts than these. 
Mr. Buckle g 


4 ° 7 
generalizes with marvel- 
lous facility, t 


yut often with an infatuation, 
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or even fatuity, equally marvellous. Spe- 


cious and audacious generalization is 


, 
however, a vice of thinking more attrac- 
tive to most than any virtue, — above all, 
if it flatter their wishes and opinions. 
There are few to appreciate an exqui- 
site temperance, an exquisite virgin mod- 
esty, continence, and reserve, whether in 
thought or art. The great masters disap- 
point, the great showmen dazzle, at first 
ght; the multitudes crave sensations and 
sudden eilects. Even among thoughtful 
men, there are, in this galloping age, too 
many who prefer to frequent a philosoph- 
ical slop-shop, where they ean be fitted to 
a full suit in five minutes; and they will- 
ingly forgive some bagging and wrink- 
ling, some ripping of seams and dropping- 
off of buttons, in consideration of prompt- 
: in the supply. Nor is this unnatu- 
Ordinary travel goes by steam ; 

does it not seem a little hard that thought 
should have to journey still in the ancient 
fashion? And so far as the mass of 
readers is concerned, this appetite for fast 
thinking and reckless generalization is a 
cheerful token: it is a gainful substitute 
for that hiding away from the blaze of 
intellect, that terror of large results in 
thought, which has harbored in the Vati- 
can since the days of Galileo, and even 


in Protestant lands may sometimes be 
found, like the grave yar l,in the ne ighbor- 
hood of churches. <A relish for prema- 
ture and extravagant generalization may 
but 


“Tt must needs be that 


be pardoned in the mass of readers ; 
in the writer ? 
offences come; but woe to that man by 
whom the offence cometh!” 

Mr. Buckle finds some general book- 
facts, and, never trying to think down to 
their roots, he seizes upon their specious 
aspect, and thence rushes out into a gen- 
eralization, which, rightly understood, 


Not 


not such the 


sweeps Personality off the earth. 
such is the spirit of science ; 
manner of its masters. Look at Newton 
What 
nearness, nearness, nearness to his facts ! 


What 


households and sanctuaries! 


investigating colors. effort for 


solicitation for entrance to their 


Agas- 


flow of 


See 


siz or Tyndale investigating the 


as a 


Think rT. 
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Ilere 
aspects of the matter, and launching in- 
No, these 


get within eyeshot, within 


glaciers. is no catching at book- 
stantly into generalization. 
men must 
hand-reach, of the facts, and know first 
precisely and intimately what these are. 
Yet the generalizations for which they 
were seeking a basis were trivial in com- 
parison with those which our author hur- 


tles out after a glance at M. Quetelet. 
“ A continuous average of so many mur- 
ders a year; then so many must happen ; 
then somebody must commit them ; then 
free-will is a figment, and society is the 
source of all action which we call indi- 
vidual.” 


Intemperate and infatuated generali 


zation, if supported by a certain ability, 


is an attractive vice. Yet he who indul- 


ges in this will be sure to leave upo 

brilliant and exciting pages statements 
that are simply ludicrous. Our philoso- 
pher furnishes an instance of this in his 
treatment of the matter of marriage. If 
food 


are less frequent; if the 


wages be low and high, marriages 


converse be the 
they are more frequent. 


What 
] 


conclusion would common sense base 


cast 
up- 
on this fact? Why, of course, that the 
number of marri wes is definitely influ n- 
ced by the ease with which sustenance is 
obtained. But this is a commonplace re- 
sult; there is nothing in it bold, brilliant, 
does not make man 


Accord- 


- . . 
alzes from it as 


striking ; besides, it 
the slave of outward influences. 
ingly, Mr. Buckle gener 
follows : —“ Marriages, instead of having 
any connection with personal feelings, are 
completely controlled by the price of 
He does 


not distinguish between a definite modi- 


food and the rate of wages.” 
fying influence and a controlling cause. 
His facts prove the former; he asserts 
the latter. Let us see how this procedure 
would work elsewhere. There is * a def- 
inite relation,” in our author’s words, be- 
the of the 


winds and the rise or fall of the sea upon 


tween force and direction 


our coast: therefore tidal rise and fall, 


“ instead of having any connection” with 
the influence of the moon, are “completely 


controlled” by the direction and force of 
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the wind! There is P 


between 


a definite relation’ 


the straightness or want of 


straightness in a railroad and the speed 
of the train: ergo, the speed of the train, 


“instead having any connection ” with 


the locomotive and the force of steam, is 
controlled” by 


It is by no means difficult to 


} 


“ completely 
I ; 


the line of 


+1 
road : 


after this fashion ; but if we 
many professors of such phi- 
eval cap-and-bells, 
ns, be reproduced. 
in, having stated the fact of an ap- 
proximation to a continuous average of 


suici and having assumed for this a 


in the indivisible whole 
of y, he e3 on to say, “ And the 


power ol ver law is so irresistible, 
1 1 


that neit r the 


of another 


love of life nor the fear 
world can avail anything to- 
ward even checking its operation.” How, 
pray, d Buckle know? What 
shadow fact has he to justify this 
i is “larger law”? Has he 
ever known the love of life and the awe 
orld to be suspended? Has 
ls seen their action restored, 
ascertained that in their presence 
ir absence the ratio of suicides 
the same ? These questions 

But 

1 


lly professes and fully believes 


emselves. when a writer 


» proceed purely upon facts 
es statement so grount less, so 
al | 


reckless as this, who can 


next paragraph in full confi- 

of his intellectual rectitude ? If 
you retain, as in this case I do retain, as- 
surance of his moral rectitude, — of his 
intention to be fair, — to what conclusion 


can you come more charitable than this, 


that his partiality to his own notions is 
: + 


us as not 


only to overslaugh his 


sense of logical truth, but to supersede 
the necess ty of other grounds for believ- 


ing these notions and for urging them ? 


Only our author’s first chapter has been 
} 


dealt with; 


firstly, because in this are 


enunciated those radical conceptions 


which he afterwards argues not to, but 


from ; and secondly, because it has been 


as a 


Th ink er. 39 


the writer’s desire, avoiding all vagrant 
and indecisive criticism, to have a fair 
grapple, and come to some clear result, 
—like that of a wrestler, who frankly 
proffers himself to throw or be thrown. 
It only remains to indicate, so far as 
may be, a comprehensive estimate of Mr. 
Buckle as a thinker. 

And at last 
words that he is to be regarded as an 


it must be 


said in plain 
adventurer in the kingdoms of thought, — 
though the word must be freed from all 
flavors of 

One of 


customary 


wickedness. 


charlatanry and 
the 


of his class; a 


and 
cleverest man, too, of 
probity, of dignity and character, amia- 
ble, estimable ; but intellectually an ad- 
venturer nevertheless. The grand mas- 
ters in thought are those to whom the 
subtilest and most purely universal prin- 
ciples are nearest and most habitual, 
coming to the elucidation of all minutest 
matters no less than to that of the great- 
est, — as those forces which hold the so- 
lar system together apply themselves, as 
on the same level, to a mote wandering 
in the air; and because to these masters 
first principles, through all their changes 
of seeming, through all their ranging by 
analogy up and down, are never discuis- 
ed, but are always near and clear and 
sure, they can admit the action of all 
modifying principles without imperilling 
the great stabilities of truth; so that in 
their thought, as in Nature, the dust-par- 
ticle shall float and fly with the wind, 
and yet gravitation shall hold particle 
and world in firm, soft, imperial posses- 
sion. And next to these are the inventors, 
guided by a fine felicity of intelligence 
to special discoveries and admirable com- 
binations, often surpassing in this way 
the masters themselves. And then come 
the wise and great scholars, who learn 
quickly what has been discovered, and 
follow the masters not by sight only, as a 
greyhound, but by long inferences ; and 


And 


these follow the broader company of use- 


these also do noble work. after 
ful, able, eloquent men, applying, ex- 
plaining, illustrating, and preparing the 
way for schools and commerce and the 
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thing else, 
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self the sens 


ventures¢ 
his thoue 
man, 
and not 


the unfai 
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which ar 
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oldness more 


so that he has a 


ly when he 
of being startling, 
off in 


and of 


me, and therefore goes 


such 


on 
oon : 
ingenious, 


} 


ng pr found, — this will 
ling characteristic, that he 


1 asserts secondary 


vious, outward, 


his rea h, 


are dee 

reach ; 
_ 

{ pit Ss 


Pp ri il in 


Nature 


secondary 


man is tl 


And tl 


The 
Pr rson il 


( iety, ~ 


full of imy 


with mak 
1 


ends wit! 


: could not 
But the 


ction is 


sec- 


that 


And 


kle announ 


but re 


rt. And Mr. Buckle 


ity acephalous, and 


second v. 


1 I ‘hh ne Ss corpse 
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ty, to be galvanized into seemings of life. 
And if you follow him through his book, 
you find this inversion constantly main- 
tained, —and find, moreover, that it is 
fly this revolutionary audacity which 


thie 


1 
makes his P 


ropositions so startling and 
his pages to many so fascinating. 

adventurer. Th 
rimary fact. 


hat he has the 


of a gentleman, the heart of a In 


‘etore i is Is con- 


the ] 
t 


cerning i But the 


im 

Wet . ’ 
modifying fact 1s manners 
imanita- 
pen 


outside or shell of 


} 


learning of a scholar, the 


1 
idy writer, the 
, excellent admixt- 


attractive hatred 
il barbarisms. 
ach, but no in- 
invarial ly takes the 
invariably 

pect to que 

itics and in social 
lestions 
Hk re he 
soul’s eyes, 


in q 


iopolitan ; 
i 


Is CO 


feet; here he 

» Mee hani al, 
n 

hilo ophy 


1: } 
hil eral, a 


and humanly, an 


side the ocean; 


i then 
ll-of: Bash in tones, and 


] s owl side the 
, too, that, if 
bevond the 
1 
le , your ti 
, 
takes 


lishman it for a persona 
and hastens to n 
the 

App!) 


termines the 


that de- 


ion of pure intellectual 


test 


s any 


power, a1 to sustain it. Let us 


nroceed 


i 
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No man is an able thinker who is with- 
out power to comprehend that law of re- 
cipro al opposites, on which the world is 
built. For 


verse is indeed a uni-verse, a pure unit, 


an example of this: the uni- 


emanating, as we think, from a spirit that 
is, in the words of old Hooker, “ not on- 


ly one, but very oneness,” simple, indi- 
visible, and therefore total in all action; 
and yet this universe is various, multifa- 
rious, full of special character, full even 
of fierce antagonisms and blazing contra- 
dictions. Infinite and Finite, Same and 
Diverse, Eternal and Temporary, Univer- 

and Special, — here they are, purest 
opposites, yet mutual, reciprocal, neces- 
sary to each other; and he is a narrow 
man who cannot stand in open relations 
with both terms, reconciling in the depths 
of his life, thoueh he can never exp! 1in, 


He who 


only to the universal, and 


} 


the mystery of their friendship. 
will adhere 
makes a bh 
dist; he who can apprehend only the 


ial, being blind the 


ir of the special, is a rhapso- 


and callous to 


i 
universal, is a chatterer and magpie. 
From these opposites we never escape ; 
Rest Mo- 
tion, Individual and Society, Origination 
and Memory, Intuition and Observation, 
Soul and Body,- 


where ; 


Destiny and Freedom, and 


- you meet them every- 
and everywhere they are, with- 
out losing their character of opposites, 
nay, in very virtue of their opposition, 
playing into and supporting each other. 
But, from the fact that they are oppo- 
sites, it is always easy to catch up one, 
and become its partisan as against the 
other. It is easy in such advocacy to be 
pl iusible, forcible. »ffluent in words and 
apparent reasons; also to be bold, strik- 
ing, astonishing. And yet such an ad- 
vocate will never speak a word of pure 
ho knows half,” says Goethe, 

much, and says nothing to the 

inclines to 
With 


such partisanship and advocacy the world 


ose; he who knows all 


act, 1 speaks seldom or late.” 


and 


has been liberally, and more than liberal- 
ly, supplied. Such a number of Eurekas 
] 


have been shouted! So often it has been 


discovered that the world is no such rid- 
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dle, after all,—that half of it is really 
the whole! No doubt all this was good 
boy’s-play once; afterwards it did to 
laugh at for a while; then it ceased to 
be even a joke, and grew a weariness 
, 
all 


world - peda- 


and an affliction; and at leneth we 
rejoiced when the mighty 
gogcue of Chelsea seized his ferule, and 
roared, over land and sea, “ Silence, bab- 
blers!” 

If only Mr. Buckle had profited by the 
command! For, follow this writer where 


you will isan of a 


ill, you find him the part 
iternal 
t Free-Will; 
erogatives of Per- 


N iture 


as antago 


particular term as against its fi 
It is Fate 


Society against the pi 


again 


opposite. 


sonality; Man agatnst Outward 


(for he considers them only 


over the othe 


tic, one “ triumphing” 
Intellect 


duction against Dedu 


against the Moral Sen 


tion and Intuiti 
Knowledge against Reverence: 


on and on to the utter weariness 


reader, if of no more. For what can be 
more wearying and saddening than to 
follow the pages of a writer who is fer- 
tile, ingenious, eloquent, rich in right 
feeling, in reading and courage, and yet 
who, in chapter after chapter of effective 
paragraphs, and tome after tome of pow- 
erful chapters, is merely persuading you 
that half is the whole ? 


ty as a scholar require you to peruse the 


And if your du- 


book fully, instead of casting it aside, 
your mind at length fairly aches for the 
sense of poise and soundness, were it on- 
ly for a single page. But no; it is al- 
ways the same succession of perspicuous 
and vigorous sentences, all carrying fla- 
vors of important truth, and none utter- 
For the half is really half; but 


it simply is not the whole, be as eloquent 


ly true. 


about it as one may. 

Such, then, is the estimate here given 
of Mr. Buckle’s laborious and powerful 
work. Meantime, with every secondary 
merit which such a work could possess 
this is replete ; while its faults are only 
such as were inseparable from the con- 
junction of such ambitions with such 


He 


blade ; but he puts no poison on its edge 


powers. may whet and wield his 





12 Mr. 
He may disparage reverence ; but he is 
not himself irreverent. He may impugn 
the convictions that most men love; but, 
while withholding no syllable of dissent 
and reprehension, he utters not a syllable 
And all the 


his pages teem with observations 


that can 


while 


insult or sting. 
full of point, and half full of admirable 
and suggestion. 

Aft r all, 


it may be, even for his errors. 


sense 
we owe him thanks,—thanks, 

, ‘he pop- 
ular notions of moral liberty are probably 


not profound, and require de epening. 
The grand fact that we name Personal- 
ity is grand and of an unsounded depth 
only because in it Destiny and Freedom 
meet and become one. Sut the play in- 
to this of Destiny and Eternal Necessity 
is, in general, dimly discerned. The will is 
popularly pronounced free, but is thought 
to originate, as it were, “ between one’s 
hat and his boots”; and so man loses all 
largeness of relation, and personality all 


Now 


health, may be wholesome for disease ; 


rancdeur 
grandeur. 


g blisters, though ill for 
and doctrines of Fate, that empty every 
man of his soul, may be good as against 


notions of moral lib« rty that make one’s 
soul of a pin’s-head dimension. 


, that the 


It may 
doctrine of Social 


Fate should be preached until all are made 


WW 


be well, als 


to see that Soci ty wa fact, —that it is 
generative, —that personal development 
cannot go on but by its mediation, — that 
the chain of spiritual inte rdependence 
cannot be broken, and that in proportion 
as it is weakened every bosom becomes 


barren. In this case also Mr. Buckle may 


Buckle as a 


Thinker. [ January, 


be medicinal. We owe him thanks also 
for refreshing our expectation of a sci- 
ence of civilization,—for affirming the 
venerableness of intellect, which recent 
teachers have undervalued, — for vindi- 


’ 


cating the uses of doubt, — and, finally 
t 


for a specimen of intellectual intrepidity 
of which one could wish there were less 
need. And withal how royally he pre- 
sumes upon a welcome for candid confes- 
sion of his thought! Such a presump- 
tion could be created in his soul only by 
a great magnanimity; and the evidence 
of this on his pages sheds a beauty about 
all his words. 
But he is not 


cuessed ; and the riddle 


He 


awaits another 


an (Edipus. has 


comer. A science of history he has not 
established ; the direction in which it lies 
he has not pointed out; and if Hegel 
and his precursors have failed to indicate 
such a science, the first clear step toward 
And should 
some majestic genius —for no other will 
be sufficient for the 


it remains yet to be taken. 
task — at leneth 
arise to lay hold upon the facts of man’s 
history, and exercise over them a New- 
tonian sway, he will be the last man on 
the planet to take his initial hint from 
Auguste Comte and the “ Positive Phi- 
losophy.” This mud-mountain is indeed 
considerably heaped up, but it is a very 
poor Pisgah nevertheless ; for it is a moun- 
tain in a pit, whose top does not rise to 
an equality with the broad common lev- 
els, far less with the high table-lands and 
skyward peaks and summits of intelli- 


rence 
eves 





R:é colle ctions of a 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


From L 
Avon the di 
over a a that 


beautif 


umington to Stratford-on- 


tance is eight or nine miles, 


seemed to me most 


Not that I can recall any 


memorable peculiarities; for the coun- 
most of the way, is a succession of 


try, 


tile 


centlest swells and subsidences, af- 
fording wide and far glimpses of cham- 
} | 


ery here 


and there, and sink- 
to a dead level as we draw 
atford. Any landscape in New 


i 
, even the tamest, has a more 


itline, anc besides would have 
Jlue eyes open in those lakelets that 
to mile 


inter almost from mile 


it of which the Old Country 
»; or it would smile 
through the medium of 
brooks that vanish un- 

» arch on one side of the 

out again on the oth- 

her of these pretty features is 


rlish scene. 


the 
the fields, in the stately 


often to be found in an Ene 
The charm of the latter consists in 
* J ’ f 
rich veraure oi 
way-side trees and carefully kept plan- 


old and 


humanized 


a 
and in the 


that 


tations of 


high « 


the 


wood, 
ultivation has 
very sods by mingling so much of 
To 


can there is a kind of sanctity 


man’s toil 


an Am 


even in 


and care among them. 


an English turnip-fi¢ ld, when 
he thinks how long that small square 
of 


ound has been known and recog- 
nized as a possession, transmitted from 
father to son, trodden often by mem- 
et, and utterly redeemed from 

by old aequaintanceship with 

yes. The wildest things in 

The 


instance, whether in hedge- 


are more than half tame. 


row, park, or what they call forest, have 


nothing wild about them. They are 


never ragged; there is a certain deco- 


rous restraint in the freest outspread 
of their branches, though they spread 


wider than any self-nurturing tree; 


they are tall, vigorous, bulky, with a 
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look of age-long life, and a promise of 
more years to come, all of which will 
bring them into closer kindred with the 
race of man. Somebody or other has 
known them from the sapling upward ; 
and if they endure long enough, they 
grow to be traditionally observed and 
the for- 
tunes of old families, till, like Tenny- 
son’s Talking Oak, they babble 


thousand leafy tongues to ears that can 


honored, and connected with 
with a 


understand them. 

An American tree, however, if it could 
grow in fair competition with an Eng- 
lish one of similar species, would prob- 
ably be the more pi ‘turesque obj ct of 
the The 
not so beautiful a shape as those that 


two. Warwickshire elm has 


overhang our village-street ; and as for 
the redoubtable English oak, there is 
a certain John-Bullism in its figure, a 
compact rotundity of foliage, a lack of 
irrecular and various outline, that make 
it look wonderfully like a gigantic cau- 
liflower. Its leaf, too, is much smaller 
than that of most varieties of American 
oak; nor do I mean to doubt that the 
latter, with free leave to grow, rever- 
ent care and cultivation, and immunity 
from the axe, would live out its 


Encli 


and prove far the nobler and more ma- 


eentu- 
ries as sturdily as its h brother, 
jestic specimen of a tree at the end of 
Still, however one’s Yankee 


the 


them. pa- 


ad- 


mission, it must be owned that the trees 


triotism may struggle against 


and other objects of an English land- 
scape take hold of the observer by num- 
berless minute tendrils, asit were, which, 
look as closely as we choose, we never 


find in an American scene. 


The para- 
sitie growth is so luxuriant, that the 
trunk of the tree, so gray and dry in 
our climate, is better worth observing 
than the boughs and foliage ; a verdant 
all over, so that it 


mossiness coats it 


looks almost as green as the leaves; 


and often, moreover, the stately stem 





with i 
ged he 
of brin 
them h 


of trus 


shrubs, the ivy, 
ye, close-cling- 
moisture 


l sup- 


an 
dernes 
Or, 


uglies 


would 


and thizin 


id be- 
| 


il- 


be ¢ 
of N 
nothi 
not | 
bro 


s and anot 
ways ready 


shrub, 


Among 


ver thor 
of the 


r 
. . 
them, growing many 
kindred _bloss« flowers 
} 


which our | it from 


England, for 


their simple 
and 


been culti- 


. . 
sake of 


the 
beauty and home-like associations, 
ich we have ever since 

is not a soft- 


character of 
an that they should 


en sensible of these flower-roots 


overed 


1 


a 11 foe 4] o. 
arts, and have teit the necessity 
ging them over sea and making 


ereditary in the new land, insteat 


rarer beauty the wil- 


ting to what 
s might have in store for them. 
ide has no hedge, the 


such as, in Am 


t] 


tne roa 


if l-s 


t ston¢ 


fen rica, 
keep its bare and unsympa- 
Is sure 


x till the 
wit 


iture tl 


ro nake¢ 


nz g 
re vide 


lery. 


things, 
a 
aiden whom we 


ned to mi 


ilness even with so 
institution as a boundary- 


who wrought at 


fellow-laborer he 


earthly 
tence. clow1 it 
little dr« amed what 


had. 
The English should send us photo- 
graphs of portions of the trunks of trees, 


the tangled and various products of a 
of an old wall. 


he dg ,anda square foot 
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They can hardly send anything else so 
characteristi 


of the later s¢ 


lheir artists, especially 
hool, sometimes toil to de- 
pict such subjects, but are apt to stiff- 
The 


d better, with Tennyson at 


wee 7 
en the lithe endrils in the process. 
poets succee 


their head, and often produce ravishing 


of a tender minuteness 


to which the ge nius of the 
limate artfully impels them : 
irds grandeur, there are lof- 
r scenes in many countries than the 
l but, for 
smallest ob- 


tle g loom and 


ind can show 


no scenery like it 


raging paragraphs I have 
to a long distance from 

atford-on-Avon; for I 
fences as I 


king of in Warwickshire, 


h stone 


in England, except among 
in Yorkshire, and the rough 
to the 
were along my road, how- 


d, level fields, 


north of it. 


tries 


rustic ham- 
ives of ancient date,—from 
} 


of which the occupant 


was tearing away the thatch, and show- 


ing what an accumulation of dust, dirt, 


} 


mouldines ots of weeds, families of 


mice, swallows 


nests, and hordes of in- 
n deposited there since 
was new. Estimating 
‘se tokens, Shak- 
in one of his morning 
iis native town, might 
laid on; at all 

lls were old 
known him as a guest. 


“1 
villas 


thateh 
tage -wa 
were also to be 
ps there were mansions 
ity at no great distance, 
among trees; for it is a 
pride that such houses 
emselves to be visible 
“oad. In short, I recol- 
ially remarkable along 
he immediate approach 
yet the picture 
ha a aol ; 


nas a 
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memory, owing chiefly, I believe, to the 


charm of the English summer-weath- 


er, the really good days of which are 
the most delightful that mortal man 


can ever hope to be favored with. Such 


a genial warmth! A little too warm, 
be, yet only to such a degree 


it might 
as to assure an American (a certainty 


to which he seldom attains til 


cos 
tL abttem- 
pered to the customary austerity of an 
English summer-day) that he was « 


And 


was an unconquerable fresh 


warm enough. after all. 


atmosphere, which every 


} 


ment of a breeze shook ov 


dash of the ocean-spray. 


need bring us no other happi 


i 
and temper 


their own light | 
[ could not 


doubt, have enjoye: 
exquisitely, except that there mu 


still Western wat 


(even after an absence of t 


latent in us 


ries and more) an ad ptation 


ray aay él 
English climate which 


kindness in 


ble of a moth rly 


tiest sunshine, and overflows 


delight at its more lavish 
The spire of Shakspeare 
the Church of the 


Holy Trini 
gins to show itself among the 


a little distance from Stratford. 


we see the shabby old dwelling 


termixed with mean-looking houses of 


modern date, and the 


quite level, you are 
ft 
bIng st 


prise d by hot 


f 4} . 
ness of the gene! 


speare S ge hius 
have wrought 


town where 


there, however, 


your eye, endowed with tl 


ity that belongs only to 


architecture of times 


cone 


house seems to have erown out of 


odd quality in its inhabitant, as a sea- 


1 


shell is moulded from within by the 


character of its inmate; and having 


been built in a strange fashion, genera- 


} 


tions ago, it has ever since been grow- 


ing stranger and quainter, as old hu- 


morists are apt to do. Llere, too, (as 
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so often impressed me in decayed Eng- 
lish towns,) there appeared to be a 
greater abundance of aged people wear- 
ing small-clothes and leaning on sticks 
than you could assemble on our side of 
the water by sounding a trumpet and 
proclaiming a reward for the most ven- 
erable. I tried to account for this phe- 


nomenon by several theories: as, for 


example, that our new towns are un- 


wholesome for age and kill it off unsea- 
sonably ; or that our old men have a 
subtile sense of fitness, and die of their 
own accord rather than live in an un- 
seemly contrast with youth and novel- 
ty: but the secret may be, after all, 
that hair-dyes, false teeth, modern arts 
of dress, and other contrivances of a 
skin-deep youthfulness, have not crept 
into these antiquated English towns, 
and so people crow old without the 


weary necessity 


of seeming younger 


w 
than they are. 
After wands ring through two or three 


streets, 


I found my 


y way to Shakspe ire’s 
birthplace, 
| 


which is almost a smaller 


and humbler house than any description 
‘an prepare the visitor to expect ; so in- 
pre} 
itably does an august inhabitant make 
de Pp ilatial to our im iginations, 
: 


receiving his guests, indeed, in a cas- 


tle in the air, until we unwisely insist 


on meeting him among the sordid lanes 
and alleys of lower earth. 
of the 
had 


enough, in the 


the 


The portion 
edifice with which Shakspez 
anything to do is hardly large 
basement, to contain 
of his de- 
scendants kept, and that still remains 


there, 


butcher’s stall that one 


windowless, with the cleaver- 
: 


cuts in its hacked counter, which pro- 


jects into the street under a little pent- 


J 
house-roof, as if waiting for a 


new oc- 


cupant. The upper half of the door 
was open, and, on my rapping at it, a 
lack made 


young person in 


pearance and admitted me: she was 


not a menial, but remarkably genteel 
(an American characteristic) for an 
English 


daughter of the old gentlewoman who 


This 


girl, and was probably the 


takes care of the house. lower 


[ January, 


room has a slabs 


of stone, which may have been rudely 


pavement of gray 


squared when the house was new, but 
are now all cracked, broken, and dis- 
arranged in a most unaccountable way. 
One does not see how any ordinary 
usage, for whatever length of time, 
should have so smashed these heavy 
stones; it is as if an earthquake had 
burst up through the floor, which after- 
wards had been imperfectly trodden 
down again. The room is whitewash- 
ed and very clean, but wofully shab- 
by and dingy, coarsely built, and such 


imagination would 


as the most poetical 


find it difficult to idealize. In the rear 
of this apartment is the kitchen, a still 


smaller room, of a simjlar rude 


aspec t3 


it has a great, rough fireplace, 
space for a large family under the bl. 
ened opening of the chimne vy. and an 


. ——- : 
lunmense for the smoke, 


passage - Way 
through which Shakspeare may 

seen the blue sky by day and the s 
climmering down at him by night. 
1 


iOng- 


is now a dreary spot where the 
extinguished embers used to be. A 


clowing fire, even if it covered only a 


quarter part of the hearth, might still 


do much towards making the old kitcher 


cheerful ; but we veta depres ing 

of the stifled, poor, sombre kind of life 
uld have been 

this 


‘n the gathering-plac 


lived in such a 


dwelling, where 
have be 


lamuy, 


room S¢ 


with no breadth or scope. no 


good retirement, but old and 
hud lling tov ther « hee k by jowl. 


young 

What 
a hardy plant was Shakspeare’s genius, 
how fatal its development, since it could 
not be blighted in such an atmosphers 


clos- 


er to him, and put more unctuous eartl 


It only brought human nature th 
about his roots. 

Thence I was ushered up-stairs to 
the room in which Shakspeare is sup- 


posed to have been born; though, if 
you peep too curiously into the matter, 
you may find the shadow of an ugly 
doubt on this, as well as most other 
points of his mysterious life. It is the 


chamber over the butcher’s shop, and 





863.1 
] >. | 
is lighted by one broad window con- 


1] 


taining a great many small, irregular 


panes of glass. The floor is made of 
planks, very rudely hewn, and fitting 
together with little neatness; the na- 


ked be ams 


the room and overhead, bear the orig- 


and rafters, at the sides of 


inal marks of the builder’s broad-axe, 
with no evidence of an attempt to 


smooth off the job. Again we have to 
reconcile ourselves to the smallness of 
the space inclosed by these illustrious 
walls, —a circumstance more difficult 
to accept, as regards places that we 
have heard, read, thought, and dream- 


ed much about, 


than any other disen- 
chanting particular of a mistaken ideal. 
A few paces — perhaps seven or eight 
—take us from end to end of it. So 
low it is, that I could easily touch the 
ceiling, and might have done so with- 
out a tiptoc -stretch, had it been a good 
deal higher; and this humility of the 
chamber has tempted a vast multitude 
of people to write their names over- 
head in pencil. Every inch of the side- 


walls, even into the obseurest nooks 


and corners, is covered with a similar 
record; all the window- panes, 


over, are scrawled 


more- 
with diamond-signa- 


that 
of Walter Scott; but so many persons 


tures, among which is said to be 


have sought to immortalize themselves 


} 
ciose 


vicinity to his name that I real- 
Methinks 


that people do not strive 


r could not trace him out. 
is strange 


to forget their forlorn little identities, 
in such situations, instead of thrusting 
them forward into the dazzle of a great 
renown, where, if noticed, they cannot 
but be deemed impertinent. 

This room, and the entire house, so 
far as I saw it, are whitewashed and 
exceedingly the 
aged, musty smell with which old Ches- 


clean; nor is there 
ter first made me acquainted, and which 
goes far to cure an American of his ex- 
cessive predilection for antique residen- 
An old lady, who took charge of 


me up-stairs, had the manners and as- 


ccs. 


pect of a gentlewoman, and talked with 


somewhat formidable knowledge and 
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appreciative intelligence about Shak- 


speare. Arranged on a table and in 
chairs were various prints, views of 
houses and scenes connected with Shak- 
speare’s memory, together with editions 
of his works and local publications about 
his home and haunts, from the sale of 
which this respectable lady perhaps re- 
alizes a handsome profit. At any rate, 
I bought a good many of them, con- 
ceiving that it might be the civillest 
way of requiting her for her instructive 


took 


It cost me a 


conversation and the trouble she 
in showing me the house. 
pang (not a curmudgeonly, but a gen- 
tlemanly one) to offer a downright fee 
to the lady-like girl who had admitted 
me; but I swallowed my delicate scru- 
ple s with some little diffic ulty, and she 
digested hers, so far as I could observe, 
with no difficulty at all. In fact, no- 
body need fear to hold out half a crown 
to any person with whom he has ocea- 
sion to speak a word in England. 

I should consider it unfair to quit 
Shakspeare’s house without the frank 
acknowledgment that I was conscious 
of not the slightest emotion while view- 
ing it, nor any quickening of the imagi- 
nation. This has often happened to me 
in my visits to memorable places. What- 


ever pretty and apposite reflections I 


may have made upon the subject had 


either occurred to me before I ever saw 
Stratford, or have been elaborated since. 
It is pleasant, nevertheless, to think that 
I have seen the place; and I believe 
that 
vivid idea of Shakspeare as a flesh-and- 


I can form a more sensible and 


blood individual now that I have stood 
on the kitchen-hearth and in the birth- 
chamber; but I am not quite certain 
that this power of realization is altogeth- 
er desirable in reference toa creat poet. 
The Shakspeare whom I met there took 
his laurel 


various guises, but had not 


on. He was successively the roguish 
boy, —the youthful deer-stealer, — the 
comrade of players, — the too famil- 
iar friend of Davenant’s mother,—the 
careful, thrifty, thriven man of prop- 


erty, who came back from London to 
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lend money on bond, and occupy the the Gothic battlements and buttresses 
best house in Stratford,—the mellow, and vast arched windows are 
| 


tumnal boon -companion seen through the boughs. The Avon 
of John a’ ibe, who (or else the _ loiters past the church-yard, an exceed- 
Stratford goss wlied him) met his ingly sluggish river, which might seem 


eath by tumbling into a ditch on his 


obscurely 
red-nosed, a 


w 


to have been considering which way it 


should flow ever since Shakspeare left 
o his poor wife. off paddling in it and gathering the 
he reader can, large 


piety itis toremember _ its flags 


home from a drinking- bout, and 


bed t 


-nots that grow among 


and water-weeds. 
In An old man in small-clothes was wait 
to vanish out é » gate; and inquiring whether 


ocean-line of the to go in, he preceded me to 


white memory, and rapped. Icould 


ips darken- 


eems, the peopl 


vorhood haunt out the 
in spite of the frowns and 

e st xton, who g 
es them eemosy nal 


which t 


merits of 


in St 


and 


om incur- 


sannah’s 


monest - lé 


lem used to be paved with, whe 


a boy. Moreover, 


unk SS my 
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recollecti eive me, there is a crack 
across it, as if it had already undergone 

violence as the inscription 
depre ates Unlike the other monu- 
ments of the 
am | g 
or authority on which it is absolute- 
ly determined to be Shakspeare’s; al- 


though, being in a range with those of 


family, it bears no name, 


nor iinted with the grounds 


his wife and children, it might natural- 


ly be attributed to him. But, then, 


why aot ~ ho died afterwards, 


take precs him and occupy the 
place next bust? And where are 
the graves of another daughter and a 

‘right in the fam- 


1as Nash, his 


son-in-law ? Might not one 


son, who haves 


ily-row than gcrand- 


a or both of 
them have been laid under the 
is dangerous trifling 


with Shakspeare’s d . I forbear to 


name- 


less stone? But it 


meddle f th the grave, (though 


the pre h 
| 


tempting,) and 
; : 


let 1 tever bones be j ‘est in 


Yet nust needs add that the 
ins ript on on the bust seems to imply 


that Shakspear was directly 


sha ict 


pe ace. 


Ss grave 
underne 

s affixed tothe 
ern church, the base of it 
being about na 
more, 


he f 


rather 


n’s height, or 


are entirel ce any portrait of Shak- 


speare th have ever seen, and com- 

to take down the beautiful, lof- 
ty-brow him 
which h hithert 1 in mM} ntal 
portrait - = , 
said to ré 


eminently clutches 


firmly hold yne’ reality and 

insists upon accepting it, if not as 

Shakspeare the por , yet as the wealthy 

burgher of Stratford, the friend of John 
: 


a’ Combe, w 


I kn 


o lies yond r in the 


cor- 

ner. w not what the phrenolo- 

i The forehead is 
ned. and re 


} tL, anu 


r part of the skull 


but modera 
somewhat, 


rising pyramid 


the eyes are prom- 
inent he | enthouse of 
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the brow ; the upper lip is so long that 


it must have been almost a deformity, 
unless the sculptor artistically exag 
ated its length, in consideratior 
foreshorten- 


On 


must have had 


on the pedest il, it must be 
ed by being looked at from below. 
the whole, Shakspeare 
a singular rather than a prepossessing 
face ; 


bust before its eyes, the world has per- 


and it is wonderful how, with this 


isted in maintaining an erroneous no- 
tion of his appearance, allowing pai 
ers and s ulptors to foist their id ali 
nonsense on us all, instead of the 

uine man. 


For my part, the Sh 


speare of my mind’s eye is henceforth 
to be a personage of a ruddy English 
complexion, with a reasonably capa- 
cious brow, intelligent and quickly ob- 
servant curved 


eyes, a nose 


outward, a long, queer upper-lip, 
the mouth a little unclosed be1 
and cheeks considerably « 

the lower part and benea 

But when Shakspeare was hims 


nine-tenths of the time, according to a 


appearances, he was but the bu 


Stratford, ) he doubtless sh 
this dull mask and transfi 


the face of an angel. 


Fifteen or twenty feet 


row of oravestone 


Sh ikspear 
sreat east-window of the churcl 


brilliant with stained 


manufacture. On one side 
dow, under ; 

ble, lie 

John a’ 

to be arobe of muni ip il 
holding its hands devoutly 


is a sturdy English figure, with coarse 
features, a type of ordinary man whom 
we smile to see immort in the 
sculpturesque material of poets and he- 
but i 


courages us 


roes; 


en- 
old 
had 
world 
which Shaks ire’s squib foreboded for 


s squil 
By-the-by A till 


| grew somewhat 


the pra} u 
to ie ha the 
not, after all, have 


usurer may 


hat grim reception in the other 


nim 


familiar with Warwickshire pronuncia- 


tion, I never understood tha 


t the point 
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of those 
** Oho!’ 


ill-natured lines was a pun. 
quoth the Devil, ‘’t is my 
John a’ Combe !’”—that is, “ my John 
has come!” 
Close 


less, oblong, cubic tomb, supposed to be 


8 


to the poet’s bust is a name- 


that of a clerical dignitary of the four- 


teenth century. The church has other 


mural monuments and altar-tombs, one 


] 


wo of the latter upholding the re- 


of knigh 


or t 


cumbent figures ts in 


armor 
and 


eir day, no 


dames, very eminent 
personages in tl 


doom to aj 


and impertinen 
h Shakspeare h 


kspD 


ypear forever 
the 


+ 


within 


inets whic as made 


hisown. His renown is tyrannous, and 


suffers nothing else recognized 
nateri 


} 


within the scope of its al pres- 


ence, unless illuminated by some side- 
The 


ents no lor rer ta 


a mages 
if. clerk informed 


ray from hims« 
me that interm se place 


And it is 


thinks a person of del- 


in any part of the church. 


tter so; for m«¢ 
individ 
lac 


icate uality, curi about his 


ous 


e, and desirous of six feet of 
imself al 


burial- 


D 
earth for |} ould never en- 
to lie 


would 


ne, ¢ 
buried near Shakspeare, but 
rise up at midnight and grope his 


dure 


way out of the church-door, rather than 


sk ep in the shadow of so st ipe ndous a 


mem ry. 
dared to add 
} 


uld hardly have 


to the innumerable *scrip- 


tions of Stratford-on-Avon, if it had not 
ed to me that this would form a 
to some reminiscen- 


Her 


nature 


ces of a very remarkabl 


labor she lived, 


woman. 


of 


outwardly irreverent to 


, while 


pose 


of 


was a 
pur 
Shakspeare, 


i 


the name 
tual 


lal 


yet, by its 
tendency, entitling her to the 
me of all his 


she 


ino that 
n that 


inction of } 


‘shippers who songht, though 
: ] 
Pp! 


vee the ri and 


We 


ist, in the seanty an- 


to hest 


t diadem his brow. 


upon 
I 


Americans, at le 


nals of our litera cannot afford to 


ure, 
forget her high and conscientiou 
h, 


»xer- 


cise of noble faculties, whi indeed, 


if you look at the matter in one way, 


evolved only a miserable error, but, 


a Gified Woman. [ January, 


more fairly considered, produced a re- 
Her 


faith in her own ideas was so genuine, 


sult worth almost what it cost her. 


that, erroneous as they were, it trans- 


muted them to gold, or, at all events, 


g 
interfused a large proportion of that 
precious and indestructible substance 
among the waste material from which 
it can readily be sifted. ™ 
The only time I ever saw Miss Ba 


odgi 


con 


was in London, where she had 1 - 


in Spring Street, Sussex Gardens, at 
the house of a grocer, a portly, middle- 
aged, civil, and friendly man, who, as 
well as his wif 


2 
kindness 


s e, appeared to feel a per- 


l 


was ushered 1 p two (and I rather be- 


sonal towards their odger. 
I 

lieve three) pair of stairs into a parlor 
somewhat humbly furnished, and told 
that Miss 
There were a number of books on the 
table, 
that 


more 


Bacon would come soon. 


and, looking into them, I found 
had 


or less immediate, to her Shak- 


every one some reference, 


sn 


S} 
“ History of the World,” a volume of 


arian theory,—a volume of Raleigh’s 


Montaigne, a volume of Lord Bacon’s 
letters, a volume of Shakspeare’s plays ; 
and on another table lay a large roll 
of manuscript, which I presume to have 
] To be 


been a portion of her 
there was a pocket-Bible among 


work. 
sure, 


the books, 
to the 


but everything else referred 
despotic idea that had got 
possession of her mind; and as it had 
engrossed her whole soul as well as her 
intellect, I he no doubt that she had 
established subtile 


one 


ive 
is connections between 
As is apt to 


itary students, Miss 


it and the Bible likewise. 


be the case with sol 
Bacon probably read late and rose late ; 
for I took 
litt’s transl 
his j 


up Montaigne (it was Haz- 


ution) and had been reading 
yurney to Italy a good while before 
she appeared. 


I had expe 


me, having no o 


ted (the more shame for 


ther ground of such ex- 


pectation than that she was a literary 
woman) to see a very homely, uncouth, 
, and was quite agree- 
She 


elderly personage 
ably disappointed by her aspect. 


was rather uncommonly tall, and had a 
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striking and expressive face, dark hair, 
which shone with an inward 
— 


dark eyes, 
light as soon began to speak, 
and by-and-by a color came into her 
cheeks and made her look almost young. 
Not that she 


really was so; 


she must 
have been beyond middle-age: and 
there was no unkindness in coming to 
that conclusion, because, making allow- 
ance for years and ill-health, I could 
suppose h have been handsome and 
Though 


d from society, there 


exceeding y attra tive once. 
wholly estr 
or no restraint or embarrass- 
‘manner: lonely people are 
id to give utterance to their 
bubble 


with them as freely as children with 


pent-up ideas, and often over 


their new-found syllables. I cannot tell 
how it came about, but we immediately 
found ourselves taking a friendly and 
familiar tone together, and began to 


alk as if we had known one another 
a very long while. 


correspondence had 


A little preliminary 
indeed smoothed 
the way, and we had a definite topic 


in the cont her 
book. 


She was very communicative about 


« mpl ited publication ( f 


her theory, and would have been much 


more so, had I desired it; but, 


being 
cons j 


beli 3 


ous within myself of a sturdy un- 


I deemed it fair and honest rath- 
than draw her out 
| 


upon 
Unquestionably, she was 
these overmastering 
authorship of Shak- 
and 


iled beneath the sur- 


speare’s | the d ep political 
ait : 

philosophy conce 
face of them, had completely thrown 
her off her 


time they had 


balance; but at the same 
wonderfully developed 
her intellect, and made her what she 
could herwise have become. It 


was singular phenomenon: a 


yphy growing up in this 

ind without her volition, — 
fact, to the determined re- 
“her volition,—and substitut- 


everything that 


: . 
lace of 


there. To have based 


ancy, and unconse 


51 


ly elaborated it for herself, was almost as 
wonderful as really to have found it in 
But, in a certain sense, she 
did actually find it there. 


has surface beneath surface, to an im- 


the plays. 


= 
Shakspeare 


measurable depth, adapted to the plum- 
met-line of every reader; his works 
of truth, each 


pre- 


sent many faces with 


fill a conter iplativ 
Whatever you seek in him you 


enough to 


scope 


r 
mind. 
will surely discover, provided you seek 
truth. 


ous interpretation of his symbols ; 


There is no exhausting the vari- 
anda 
thousand years hence, a world of new 
readers will possess a whole library of 
new books, as we ourselves do, in these 
volumes old already. I had half a mind 
to suggest to Miss Bacon this explana- 
tion of her theory, but forbore, because 
(as I could readily perceive) she 

as princely a spirit as Queen Elizab 
herself, and would at once have moti 

ed me from the room. 

be- 


lieved that the material evidences of 


I had heard, long ago, that she 


her dogma as to the authorship, togeth- 
er with the key of the new philosophy, 
would be found buried in Shakspeare’s 
Recently, as I understood her, 


this notion had been 


grave. 
somewhat modi- 


fied, and was now accurately defined 


and fully developed in her mind, with 
l In Lord 
laid 


a result of perfect certainty. 
Bacon’s letters, on which she her 


she spoke, she had dis overed 


the key and clue to the whole mystery. 


finger as 


There were definite and minute instruc- 
tions how to find a will and other docu- 
ments relating to the conclave of Eliz- 
abethan philosophers, which were con- 
cealed (when and by whom she did not 
pace in the 
der surface of Shakspeare’s cravestone. 


inform me) in a hollow s un- 
Thus the terrible prohibition to remove 
The di- 


rections, she intimated, went complete- 


the stone was accounted for. 


ly and precisely to the point, obviating 
all difficulties in the way of coming at 
the treasure, and even, if I remember 
right, were so contrived as to ward off 
any troublesome consequences likely to 


ensue from the interference of the par- 
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All that Miss Bacon now 
remained in England for — indeed, the 


ish-officers. 


object for which she had come hither, 
and which had kept her here for three 
years past— was to obtain possession 
of these material and unquestionable 
proofs of the authenticity of her theory. 

She communicated all this strange 
matter in a low, quiet tone; while, on 
my part, [ listened as quietly, and with- 
out any expression of dissent. Contro- 
versy against a faith so settled would 
have shut her up at once, and that, too, 
without in the least weakening her be- 
lief in the existence of those treasures 
of the tomb; and had it been possible 
to convince her of their intangible na- 
ture, I apprehend that there would have 
been nothing left for the poor enthusi- 
ast save to « ollapse and die. She frank- 
ly confessed that she could no longer 
bear the sox iety of those who did not 
at least lend a certain sympathy to her 
views, if not fully share in them; and 
meeting little sympathy or none, she had 
now entirely secluded herself from the 
world. 


Mrs. F. 


given her up,— Carlyle once or twice, 


In all these years, she had seen 


a few times, but had long ago 


but not of late, although he had receiv- 
ed her kindly; Mr. Buchanan, while 
called 


on her, and General Campbell, our con- 


England, had once 


minister in 
sul in London, had met her two or three 
With the 
tions, which she marked so scrupulously 


i 
that it was perceptible what epochs they 


times on business. e excep- 


were in the monotonous passage of her 
days, she had lived in the profoundest 


solitude. She never walked out; she 
suffered much from ill-health; and yet, 
she assured me, she was perfectly happy. 


I could well 


Bacon imagined herself to have 


conceive it; for Miss 
recelv- 
ed (what is certainly the greatest boon 
ever assigned to mortals) a high mis- 
sion in the world, with adequate powers 
for its accomplishment ; 1 lest even 
these should prove insufficient, she had 
faith that sper ial interpositions of Provi- 
dence were forwarding her human ef- 


forts. This 


idea was continually com- 


[ January, 
ing to the surface, during our inter- 
view. She believed, for example, that 
she had been providentially led to her 
lodging-house and put in relations with 
the good-natured grocer and his family ; 
and, to say the truth, considering what 
a savage and stealthy tribe the London 
lodging-house keepers actually are, the 
this l 


kindness of man and his 
household appt ared to have been little 


honest 


less than miraculous. Evidently, too, 


she thought that Providence had brought 
me forward —a man somewhat connect- 
ed with literature —at the critical junc- 
ture when she needed a negotiator with 
the booksellers ; and, on my part, though 
little accustomed to regard myself as 
a divine minister, and though I might 
even have preferred that Providence 
some other 


le in 


should select 
had 


what 


instrument, I 
undertaking 
Her book, as 


could see by turning it over, was a very 


no scruy 
I could for her. 
remarkable one, and worthy of being 
offered to the publie, which, if wise 
enough to appreciate it, would be thank- 
iful 


It was founded on a pro- 


ful for what was good in it and me1 
to its faults. 
digious error, but was built up from that 
foundation with a good many prodigious 
truths. And, at all events, whether I 
could aid her literary views or no, it 
would have been both rash and imper- 
tinent in me to attempt drawing poor 
Miss Bacon out of her delusions, which 
lived 


in comfort and joy, and in the exercise 


were the condition on which she 


So I left 


of great intellectual power. 


her to dream as she pleased about the 


treasures of Shakspeare’s tombstone, 


and to form whatever designs might 


seem good to herself for obtaining 
them. I 


lady-like feeling of 


Pp 
sensible of a 
Miss 


iness 


session of was 
propriety in 
Bacon, and a New-England order! 
in her character, and, in spite of her 
bewilderment, a sturdy common-sense, 
I truste d 
ate at the right time, and keep her fron 


And as re- 


garded this matter of the tombstone, so 


which would begin to 0; 


i 


any actual extravagance. 


it proved. 
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The interview lasted above an hour, 
during which she flowed out freely, as 
to the sole auditor, capable of any de- 
gree of intelligent sympathy, whom she 
had met with in a very long while. Her 
conversation was remarkably sugges- 
tive, alluring forth one’s own ideas and 
fantasies from the shy places where 
they usually 


ble talker, considering how 


haunt. She was indeed 
an a imira 
long she had held her tongue for lack of 
a listener, — pleasant, sunny and shad- 
owy, often piquant, and giving glimpses 
of all a woman’s various and readily 


} 


changeable moods and humors; and be- 


neath them all there ran a deep and 
powerful under-current of earnestness, 
which did not fail to produce in the 
listener’s mind something like a tempo- 
rary faith in what she herself believed 
‘ Lon- 


so fervently. But the streets of 


don are not favorable to enthusiasms 
of this kind, nor, in fact, are they like- 

urish anywhere in the English 
atmosphere ; so that, long before reach- 
r Row, I felt that it would 


ult and doubtful matter to ad- 


ing Paternost 
be a diffi 
vocate tl] 
book. Nevertheless, it did finally get 
published. 

Months 


ever, Miss Bacon had taken up her res- 


» publication of Miss Bacon’s 


before that happened, how- 
at Stratford-on-Avon, drawn 
| e magnetism of those rich 


secrets which she supposed to have been 


hid 


not whom, in Shakspeare’s grave, and 


len by Raleigh, or Bacon, or I know 


protected there by a curse, as pirates 
used to bury their gold in the guardian- 
She took a 
lodging and began to haunt the church 
like a vhost. 


scend to any stratagem or underhand 


ship of a fiend. humble 


But she did not conde- 


attempt to violate the grave, which, had 
i Ls) 

she been capable of admitting such an 

idea, might possibly have been accom- 

plished by the aid of a resurrection- 

man. As her first step, she made ac- 


quaintance with the clerk, and began 


to sound him as to the feasibility of her 
enterprise and his own willingness to 


engage in it. The clerk apparently lis- 
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tened with not unfavorable ears; but, as 
his situation (which the fees of pilgrims, 
more numerous than at any Catholic 
shrine, render lucrative) would have 
been forfeited by any malfeasance in 
offic e, he stipulated for liberty to con- 
Miss Bacon requested 
to tell her own story to the reverend 


sult the vicar. 


gentleman, and seems to have been re- 
ceived by him with the utmost kindness, 
and even to have succeeded in making 
a certain impression on his mind as to 
As their 
seal of 


the desirability of the search. 
interview had been under the 
secrecy, he asked permission to consult 
a friend, who, as Miss Bacon either found 
out or surmised, was a practitioner of 
the law. What the legal friend advised 
she did not learn; but the negotiation 
continued, and certainly was never brok- 
en off by an absolute refusal on the 
vicar’s part. He, perhaps, was kindly 
temporizing with our poor countrywom- 
an, whom an Englishman of ordinary 
mould would have sent to a lunatic-asy- 
lum at once. I cannot help fancying, 
however, that her familiarity with the 
events of Shakspeare’s life, and of his 
death and burial, (of which she would 
speak as if she had been present at the 
edge of the grave,) and all the history, 
literature, and personalities of the Eliz- 
abethan age, together with the prevail- 
ing power of her own belief, and the 
eloquence with which she knew how to 
enforce it, had really gone some little 
way towards making a convert of the 
good clergyman. If so, I honor him 
above all the hierarchy of England. 
The affair certainly looked very hope- 
ful. 


con 


However erroneously, Miss Ba- 
had the 


that no obstacles would be interposed 


understood from vicar 
to the investigation, and that he him- 


self would sanction it with his pres- 


ence. It was to take place after night- 
fall; and all preliminary arrangements 
being made, the vicar and clerk pro- 
fessed to wait only her word in order 
to set about lifting the awful stone from 
the sepulchre. So, at least, Miss Bacon 
believed ; and as her bewilderment was 





~ 


entirely in her own thoughts, and nev- 
er disturbed her perception or accurate 
remembrance of external things, I see 
no reason to doubt it, except it be the 
But, 


in this apparently prosperou§ state of 


tinge of absurdity in the fact. 


things, her own convictions began to 
falter. A doubt stole 
whether she might not have mistaken 


into her mind 


the depository and mode of conceal- 
ment of those historic treasures; and 
after once admitting the doubt, she was 
afraid to hazard the shock of uplifting 
the stone and finding nothing. She ex- 
amined the surface of the gravestone, 
and endeavored, without stirring it, to 
estimate whether it were of such thick- 
ness as to be capable of containing the 
archives of the Elizabethan club. She 
went 
the 

which she 

and 
frightened to perceive that they did 


over anew the proofs, the clu 3, 
the pregnant 
had discovered in 


enigmas, sentences, 
Bacon’s 
letters elsewhere, and now was 
not p int so dk finitely to Shakspeare’s 
tomb as she had heretofore supposed. 
There was an unmistakably distinct ref- 

» to a tomb, but it might be Ba- 
: Raleigh’s, or Spenser’s; and 
instead of the “ Old Player,” as 
I rofan ly called him, it 


of th 


she 
Light be either 
three poet, 
statesman, whose ashes, in 
Westminster Abbey, or the Tower buri- 

. 


or wherever they sleep, it 


warrior, or 


al-ground, 


was her mission to disturb. 
But ver around 
the church, and seems to have had full 


freedom of entrance in the daytime, 


she continued to h 


on one occasion at 


at a late hour of the night. 


and special license, 
least, She 
went thither with a dark-lantern, which 
could but twinkle like a glow-worm 
through the volume of obscurity that 
filled the great dusky edifice. 


her way up the aisle and towards the 


Groping 


chancel, she sat down on the elevat- 
ed part of the pavement above Shak- 
speare’s grave. Ifthe divine poet real- 
ly wrote the inscription there, and cared 
as much about the quiet of his bones as 


its deprecatory earnestness would im- 
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[ January, 


ng 


ply, it was time for those crumb! 


relics to bestir themselves under her 


sacrilegious feet. But they were safe. 
She made no attempt to disturb them ; 
though, I believe, she looked narrowly 
into the crevices between Shakspeare’s 
and the two adjacent stones, and in some 
herself that 
strength would suflice to lift the former, 


her single 


way satisfied 


in case of need. She threw the feeble 
ray of her lantern up towards the bust, 
but could not make it visible beneath 
Had 


she been subj ct to superstitious terrors, 


the darkness of the vaulted roof. 


it is impossible to conceive of a situation 
that could feel 


them, for, if Shakspeare’s ghost would 


better entitle her to 
rise at any provocation, it must have 
shown itself then; but it is my sincere 
belief, that, if his figure had appeared 
within the scope of her dark-lantern, 
in his slashed doublet and gown, and 
with his eyes bent on her beneath the 
high, bald forehead, just as we see him 
in the bust, she would have met him 
fearlessly, and controverted his claims 
to the authorship of the plays, to his 


She had taught herself to 


very face. 
contemn * Lord Leicester’s groom ” (it 
was one of her disdainful epithets for 
the world’s incomparable poet) so thor- 
oughly, that even his disembo lied spirit 
would hardly have found civil treat- 
Miss Bacon’s hands. 


vigil, though it appears to have 


ment at 

Her 
had no definite object, continued far in- 
to the night. Several times she hearda 
low movement in the aisles: a stealthy, 
dubious foot-fall prowling about in the 
darkness, now here, now there, among 
the pillars and ancient tombs, as if some 
of the latter had 
the 
By-and-by the clerk made his appear- 


inhabitant 
forth to 


restless 
crept peep at intruder. 
ance, and confessed that he had been 
watching her ever since she entered 
the church. 

About this time it was that a strange 
sort of weariness seems to have fallen 
upon her: her toil -vas all but done, 
her great purpose, 1s she believed, on 


the very point of accomplishment, when 
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she began to regret that so stupendous 
a mission had been imposed on the fra- 
Her faith in the 
new philosophy was as mighty as ever, 


gility of a woman. 


and so was her confidence in her own 
adequate development of it, now about 
to be given to the world; yet she wish- 


ed, or fancied so, that it might never’ 


have been her duty to achieve this un- 
paralleled task, and to stagger feebly 
forward under her immense burden of 
responsibility and renown. So far as 
her personal concern in the matter 
went, she would gladly have forfeited 
the reward of her patient study and la- 
bor for so many years, her exile from 
her country and estrangement from her 
family and friends, her 
health and all other interests to this 
one pursuit, if she could only find her- 
self free to dwell in Stratford and be 
She liked the old slumber- 
ous town, and awarded the only praise 
that ever I 
Shakspeare, the individual man, by ac- 


sacrifice of 


forgotten. 


knew her to bestow on 
knowledging that his taste in a resi- 
dence was good, and that he knew how 
to choose a suitable retirement for a 
person of shy, but genial temperament. 
And at this point, I cease to possess 
the means of tracing her vicissitudes of 
feeling any farther. In consequence 
of some advice which I fancied it my 
duty to tender, as being the only con- 
fidant whom she now had in the world, 
I fell under Miss Bacon’s most severe 
and passionate displeasure, and was 
cast off by her in the twinkling of an 
eye. It was a misfortune to which her 
friends were always particularly liable ; 
but I think that none of them ever lov- 
ed, or even respected, her most ingenu- 
ous and noble, but likewise most sensi- 
tive and tumultuous character, the less 
for it. 

At that time her book was passing 
through the press. Without prejudice 
to her literary ability, it must be al- 
lowed that Miss Bacon was wholly un- 
fit to prepare her own work for publica- 
tion, bec ause, among many other réa- 


sons, she was too thoroughly in earnest 


to know what to leave out. Every 
leaf and line was sacred, for all had 
been written under so deep a convic- 
tion of truth as to assume, in her eyes, 
the aspect of inspiration. A practised 
book-maker, with entire control of her 
materials, would have shaped out a du- 
odecimo volume full of eloquent and in- 
genious dissertation, —criticisms which 
quite take the color and pungency out 
of other people’s critical remarks on 
Shakspeare, — philosophic truths which 
she imagined herself to have found at 
the roots of his conceptions, and which 
certainly come from no inconsiderable 
depth somewhere. There was a great 
amount of rubbish, which any compe- 


} ] 
shovelled 


would have 
But Miss 


the whole bulk of inspiration and non- 


tent editor out 


of the way. Bacon thrust 
sense into the press in a lump, and 
there tumbled out a ponderous octavo 
volume, which fell with a dead thump 
at the feet of the public, and has never 
been picked up. <A few persons turned 
over one or two of the leaves, as it lay 
there, and essayed to kick the volume 
deeper into the mud; for they were 
the hack critics of the minor periodical 
press in London, than whom, I suppose, 
though excellent fellows in their way, 
there are no gentlemen in the world 
less sensible of any sanctity in a book, 
or less likely to recognize an author’s 
heart in it, or more utterly careless 
about bruising, if they do recognize it. 
It is their trade. 


otherwise. 


They could not do 
I never thought of blaming 
them. From the scholars and critics 
of her own country, indeed, Miss Ba- 
con might have looked for a worthier 
appreciation, because many of the best 
of them have higher cultivation and 
finer and deeper literary sensibilities 
than all but the very profoundest and 
brightest of Englishmen. But they are 
not a courageous body of men; they 
dare not think a truth that has an odor 
of absurdity, lest they should feel them- 
selves bound to speak it out. If any 
American ever wrote a word in her be- 


half, Miss Bacon never knew it, nor 
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did I. Our 


lished some of the most brutal vitupera- 


journalists at once repub- 


tions of the English press, thus pelting 
their poor countrywoman with stolen 
mud, without even waiting to know 
whether 
And they 

, hor ever will. 
next intelligence that I had of 


Bacon was by 


the ignominy was deserved. 


never have known it, to this 


Miss 


mayor of 


a letter from the 
Stratford-on-Avon. He was 


a medical man, and wrote both in his 


official and professional character, tell- 
ing me that an American lady, who 
had recently published what the may- 
or called a ‘“ Shakspeare book,” was af- 
flicted with insanity. In a lucid inter- 


val she had referred to me, as a per- 
son who had some knowledge of her 


What 


have suffered before her intellect gave 


family and affairs. she may 


way, we had better not try to imagine. 
No author had ever hoped so confident- 
ly as she; none ever failed more utter- 
ly. <A superstitious fancy might sug- 
gest that the anathema on Shakspeare’s 
had fallen 


head in requital of even the unaccom- 


tombstone heavily on her 


plished purpose of disturbing the dust 
beneath, and that the “ Old Player” had 
kept so quietly in his grave, on the night 
of her vigil, because he foresaw how 
soon and terribly he would be avenged. 
But if that benign spirit takes any care 
or cognizance of such things now, he 
that 
she sought to do him —the high justice 


did— by a 


has surely requited the injustice 


that she reaily tenderness 


of love and pity of whi h only he could 
What 


she called him by some other name ? 


be capable. matters it, though 


’ 
greater mira le on 
This 


bewildered enthusiast had recognized a 


He had wrought a 


her than on all the world besides. 


depth in the man whom she decried, 


lars, critics, and learned so- 


which sche 
cieties, devoted to the elucidation of his 
unrivalled scenes, had never imagined 
She had paid him the 


loftiest honor that all these ages of re- 


to exist there. 


able to accumulate 


And 


nown have been 


upon his memory. when, not 
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many months after the outward failure 
of her life-long object, she passed into 
the better world, I know not why we 
should hesitate to believe that the immor- 
tal poet may have met her on the thresh- 
old and led her in, reassuring her with 
friendly and comfortable words, and 
thanking her (yet with a smile of gen- 
tle humor in his eyes at the thought 
of certain mistaken speculations) for 
having interpreted him to mankind so 
well. 

I believe that the fate 
of this remarkable book never to have 


it has been 
had more than a single reader. I my- 
self am acquainted with it only in insu- 
lated chapters and scattered pages and 
paragraphs. 
Ameri a, 


But, since my return to 
a young man of genius and 
enthusiasm has assured me that he has 
positively read the book from begin- 
ning to end, and is completely a con- 
vert to its doctrines. It belongs to him, 
therefore, and not to me,— whom, in 
the last letter that I 


her, she declared unworthy to 


almost received 
from 
meddle with her work, —it belongs sure- 
ly to this one individual, who has done 
her so much justice as to know what 
she wrote, to place Miss Bacon in her 
due position before the public and pos- 
terity. 

This has been too sad a story. To 
lighten the recollection of it, I will think 
of my stroll homeward past Charlecote 
Park, where I beheld the most stately 
elms, singly, in clumps, and in groves, 
scattered all about in the sunniest, sha- 
diest, sl epiest fashion; so that I could 
not but believe in a lengthened, loi- 
tering, drowsy enjoyment which these 
Dif- 
fused over slow-paced centuries, it need 
not be keen nor bubble into thrills and 


trees must have in their existence. 


ecstasies, like the momentary delights 
They 


were civilized trees, known to man and 


of short-lived human beings. 


befriended by him for ages past. There 


is an indescribable difference —as I 


believe I have heretofore endeavored 
to express — between the tamed, but 


by no means effete (on the contrary, 
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the richer and more luxuriant) Nature 
of England, and the rude, shaggy, bar- 
Nature which offers us its ra- 
No 


less a change has been wrought among 


barous 
cier companionship in America. 
the wildest creatures that inhabit what 
the Encelish call their forests. 


x those 


By-and- 


by, amon refined and venerable 


trees, I saw a large herd of deer, most- 
ly reclining, but some standing in pic- 


turesqué oups, while the stags threw 


th« ir la re antlers aloft, as if they had 


been taught to make themselves tribu- 


enic effect. Some were 


running fleetly about, vanishing from 


light into shadow and glancing forth 


again, with here and there a little fawn 


careering at its mother’s heels. These 
in the same relation to 
state of their kind that 


English park hold to the 


deer are almost 
the wild, natural 
the trees of an 
rugoe d 
They 


with 


erowth of an American forest. 
have held a certain intercourse 
man for immemorial years ; and, 
most probably, the stag that Shakspeare 
killed was one of the progenitors of this 
very herd, and may himself have been 
a partly civilized and humanized deer, 
thouch in a less degree than these re- 
mote posterity. They are a little wilder 


than sheep, but they do not snuff the 


air at the approach of human beings, 
nor evince much alarm at their pret- 


ty close pr although, if 


] “oximity Ps you 


continue to advance, they toss their 
heads and take to their heels in a kind 
of mimic terror, or something akin to 
feminine skittishness, 


with a dim re- 


tradition, as it were, of 
wild stock. 


so long been fed and pro- 


membrance or 
their 


They hav Cc 


having come of a 
tected by man, that they must have 
lost many of their native instincts, and, 
I suppose, could not live comfortably 
through even an English winter without 
human help. One is sensible of a gen- 
tle scorn at them for such dependency, 
but feels none the less kindly disposed 

hal race ; 


have been his observation 


towards the f'- domesticated 
and it 
of these 


Charlecote herd t 


may 
the 
ested to Shak- 


tamer characteristics in 


hat sus 
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speare the tender and pitiful descrip 
tion of a wounded in “As You 
Like It.” 

At a distance of 
yards from Charlecote Hall, and almost 
hidden by the trees between it and the 


sta 


some hundreds of 


road-side, is an old brick archway and 
porter’s lodge. In connection with this 
entrance there appears to have been a 
wall and an ancient moat, the latter of 
which is still visible, a shallow, grassy 
scoop along the base of an embankment 
of the lawn. About fifty yards within 
the gate-way stands the house, forming 
three sides of a square, with three ga- 
bles in a row on the front and on each 
of the two wings; and there are sev- 
eral towers and turrets at the angles, 
together with projecting windows, an- 
tique balconies, and other quaint orna- 
ments suitable to the half-Gothic taste 


in which the edifice was built. Over 


the gate-way is the Lucy coat-of-arms, 
The 


mansion dates from the early days of 
} 
| 


emblazoned in its proper colors, 


ooked 


Elizabeth, and probably 


the 


vere 
Shak- 


speare was brought before Sir Thomas 


much same as now when 
Lucy for outrages among his deer. The 
impression is 


but. of stable 


not that of gray antiquity, 
and time-honored gentili- 
ty, still as vital as ever. 

All 


about the house and domain there is a 


It is a most delightful place. 


perfe ‘tion of comfort and domestic taste, 
an amplitude of convenience, which 
could have been brought about only by 
the slow ingenuity and labor of many 
successive generations, intent upon add- 
ing all possible improvement to the 
home where years gone by and years 
to come give a sort of permanence to 
the intangible present. An American 
is sometimes tempted to fancy that on- 
ly by this long process can real homes 
be produced. One man’s lifetime is 
not enough for the accomplishment of 
such a work of Art and Nature, almost 
the greatest merely temporary one that 
is confided to him; too little, at any 
rate, — yet perhaps too long, when he 


is discouraged by the idea that he must 
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make his house warm and delightful 
for a miscellaneous race of suc¢ essors, 
of whom the one thing certain is, that 
his own grandchildren will not be among 
them. Such repinings as are here sug- 
gested, however, come only from the 
fact, that, bred in English habits of 
thought, as most of us are, we have not 
yet modified our instincts to the neces- 
A lodg- 
ing in a wigwam or under a tent has 


sities of our new forms of life. 
really as many advantages, when we 
come to know them, as a home beneath 
the roof-tree of Charlecote Hall. But, 
alas! our philosophers have not yet 


taught us to see what is best, nor have 


MR. 
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our poets sung us what is beautifullest, 
in the kind of life that we must lead; 
and therefore we still read the old Eng- 
lish wisdom, and harp upon the ancient 
strings. And thence it happens, that, 
when we look at a time-honored hall, 
it seems more possible for men who in- 
herit such a home, than for ourselves, 
to lead noble and graceful lives, quietly 
doing good and lov@ly things as their 
daily work, and achieving deeds of sim- 
ple greatness when circumstances re- 
quire them. I sometimes apprehend that 
our institutions may perish before we 
shall have discovered the most pres ious 


of the possibilitic s whi h they involve. 


AXTELL. 


PART VI. 


6 


Tue leaves of the second autumn 
were half-shrivelled in drawing near to 
the winter of their age. 

‘“‘T had been to see your mother. She 
was ill. Mary’s death was slowly, sure- 
had had 


Her visions 


ly bringing her own near. We 
a long talk that afternoon. 
of life were rare and beautiful. She 
was like Mrs. Wilton, the 


of all that is purely woman. 


embodiment 
She had 
wrought a solemn spell over me,—made 
Eternity seem near. I had been chang- 
ed since that prayer on the sea-shore, 
fourteen months before, but now I felt 
a longing to Earth seemed 
} 


s0 arear, 


go away. 
—mother was sick, — Abra- 
ham unhappy, — my father deep in the 
perplexing cares of his profession, most- 
ly from home, — Mrs. Percival was dy- 
ing,—the year was passing away, — 
and I, too, would be going ; 


=? 


g; and as I 
out of the house to go home, I 
remembered the day wherein I had 


went 
waited in the viny arbor for Mary to 


awaken from sleep, how I had gone 


down to the sea to waken myself to a 


light that burned before it blessed. 
Since then I had avoided the place, 
Now 
I felt a longing to gointoit. The leaves 
frost-bitten. 


them. Autumn winds went sighing over 


barred with so many prison-wires. 


were I sympathized with 
their misfortunes; spirit- winds blew 
past me, on their way to and from the 
land that is and the 
us. The 


land that is not to 
arbor was dear with a new- 
born love. I went out to greet it, as 
one might greet a ship sailing the same 
creat ocean, though bound to a differ- 
g 

ent 
that 


me. 


port. There was a something in 
old vine-clad arbor that was in 
I felt its shadows coming out to 
They chilled a little, but I 
I looked at the 
yard, 
I thought of the face that came out that 


meet me. 


went in. little white 
office, across the in the corner. 
day to see me,—the face that drank 
up my heart in one long draught, begun 
across Alice dead, finished whe n I read 
that letter. 


~! 
empty »—— 80 emply now. 


The cup of my heart was 
I looked down 


into it; it was fringed with stalactites, 
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crystallized from the poison of the glass. 
Oh! what did A dead, 
dead crater, aching for the very fire 


I see there ? 


that made it what it was, crying out of 
Why 
who 
I knew 
from the beginning that Bernard Mc- 


its fierce void for fiery fusion. 
did God so, — us, 


love, knowing we should not ? 


our make us 


Ke y ought not to be cared for by me ; 


but could I help it? Now the veil of 
death, I believed, hung between, and 
the cup of my heart might be embalm- 
last change, I thought, had 
come to it, and left it as I that day 
found. 

“ Chloe around the corner, 
throwing her apron over her head. She 


ed: the 


came 


looked up and down the way, as if in 
search of some one, went down the walk 
to the gate, looked as I had once seen 
her do at our house, taking it window 
by window, and finding no one, (the 
day seemed deserted,) she was walking 
back. 

hd ‘T was just looking for you, Miss 


Lettie. 


is too si 


I called to her from the arbor. 


I ’ve got a letter here. Mistress 
k to read it for me, and Mas- 
ter ’s away. Would you?’ 

“Tt was addressed to Chloe. I broke 
l It seemed a 
{ task 
before me, and looked over to the end. 
I saw the signature: it was Bernard H. 
McKey. After that I saw Chloe’s troub- 


the sea 


and opened it. 


long letter. I gave z 


led black face written on my vision, and 
felt dripping drops about my head. 

“¢ There, Miss Lettie, it’s all over, 
now. I’sso glad you’re come to! I 
won’t bother you with reading any more 
letters. It would have to be much good 
in it that ’ud pay me for seeing you so.’ 

““T was sitting in the arbor a little 
later, alone, reading the letter. Through 
the rending of the cup dew stole in; the 
mist was stifling. Still’t was better than 
the death that reigned before. The con- 
tents of my life were not poured out be- 
yond the earth. The thought gave me 
comfort. It is so sad to feel the great 
gate shut down across the flume of your 
heart! to have the stilled waters set 
back, never more to join those that 
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have escaped, gone on, to turn the 
wheel of Eternity! In that 
was joy enough for me to know that 


hour it 


he lived, even if the life was for an- 
other. 
in it. 

‘“¢ Chloe came back. She had forgot- 
ten the letter, when she went in to Mrs. 


I, too, had my bright portion 


Percival. She said ‘ faintin’ must be 
good for me; she had n’t seen me look 
so fine in a many days.’ 

“T told Chloe that the letter had 
been written to me, that it was not 
meant for her. At first she did not 
comprehend ; after that I felt sure that 
a perception of the truth dawned in 
her mind, she watched me so closely. 
That 
night I compared the two,—the one 
Abraham had found (where I 
not, I never questioned him) with this. 
but I re- 


membered that two years make changes 


“T carried my letter home. 
knew 
They bore no resemblance : 


in all things; they might have effected 
this. The signatures were unlike; the 
latter contained the initial H. What 
if they were not written by the same 
person? ‘The question was too mighty 
for me. I was compelled to await the 
answer. 

‘Bernard would be in Redleaf in 


November. He named the day,— ap- 


pointed the place of meeting. It was 
the old tower in the church-yard. I 
had a fancy, as you have, for the dreary 
dimness there. As children, we made 
it our temple for all the worships child- 
hood knows. The door had long been 
gone; it was open to every one who 
chose to enter in. Before the coming 
of the day, I was in continual fear lest 
the new joy that had come into my life 
should trace itself visibly on my out- 
ward seeming. I took it in as the hun- 
gry do food, and tried to hide the sus- 
tenance it gave. I saw that my moth- 
er’s eyes were often upon me,—that 
she was trying to follow my joy to its 
source. One day,—it was the very one 
before his coming, —she came suddenly 
upon me when I was wrapt in my mantle 


of exquisite consciousness. I had gone 
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down to the river: you know it runs at 
the foot of the place. Tired of stirring 
up dry, dead leaves, I leaned against a 
tree,—one arm was around it,—and 
with my eyes traversing the blue of the 
sky, on and on, in quick, constant, flash- 
ing journeys, like fixed heat-lightning, 
I suddenly became conscious of a blue 
upon the earth, orbed in my mother’s 
cool eyes. I don’t know how I came 
out of the sky. She said only, ‘Your 


thoughts harmonize with the season’; 


but I knew she meant much more. It 


was long since she had wandered so far 


from the house; but of late she had 


had my joy to trace,— my mother, to 


whom I could not intrust it, in all of 


whose nature it had no place, whose 
spirit mine was not formed to call out 
The result 


} 


echoes from. of her walk 


to the river was a subsequent day of 
prostration and a nervous headache. 
All the morning of that November day 
I sat beside her in the darkened room. 
I bathed her head, until she said there 
was too much life in my hands, and sent 
for Abraham. Thus my time of release 
9 
came. 

A quick, involuntary smile crossed 
Miss Axtell’s face at the memory of 
her first sight of Mr. McKey. I watch- 
ed her now. She ch ingved the style of 
her narration, taking it on quickly, in 
nervous periods, 
which she did not fill as formerly. 


“We 


without 


with elec tric pause s, 


met in the tower, 


happily 
discovery. I told him of my 
F the 
notice of his (as I had thought) death. 

“*Tt is my cousin,” he said carelessly, 


—adding, with a sigh, ‘ poor fellow! 


mother’s knowled showed him 


he was to have married soon.’ 

‘I gave him the letter, the key of all 
my agony. 

‘¢¢]T remember when he wrote this,’ 
he went on, as carelessly as if his words 
‘ You did 


was with me 


had all been known to me. 
not see him, perhaps; he 
the first time I came to Redleaf, — was 
here the night he describes.’ 

“Tt was so strange that he did not 


ask where I obtained the letter! but he 
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did not. He gave me an epitome of his 
cousin’s life and death. The two were 
named after an uncle; each had receiv- 
ed the baptismal sign ere it was known 
that the other received the name; in af- 
ter-time the Herbert was added to one. 

** We sat in the window of the tower 
all through the short November after- 
We 


church-yard ; she came to take up some 


noon. saw Chloe come into the 
roses that had blossomed in summer be- 
side Mary’s grave. We heard her knife 
moving about in the pebbly soil, and 


watched her going home. She was the 


only comer. In November, people nev- 


er visit such places, save from necessi- 


‘““Mr. McKey and I had discovered 
» passage leading from church to tow- 
Mary was with us then. There was 
a romance in keeping the secret, poetry 
in the knowledge that we three were 
sole proprietors ; one was gone, — now 
it became only ours. 
f 


“ How came you to know of it?” she 
suddenly asked. 

Questioned thus, I twined my story 
in with hers, she listening in a rapt way, 
I told her of my 
day of her visit. 


peculiarly her own. 
prisonment on the 
I confessed entirely, up to the point 
she had narrated. When I ended, she 
said, — 

‘You have kept this secret twenty- 
mine has been mine eigh- 

Mr. McKey has wandered 


in the time over the world of civiliza- 


five days; 


teen years. 


tion, coming here at every return, mak- 
ing only day-visits, wandering up and 
down familiar places, meeting people 
whom he knew, but who never saw him 
through his disguises. He met my moth- 
er twice ; even her quick eyes had no 
ray of suspicion in them. 

‘‘ Four years ago we went to Europe: 
father’s health demanded it. 
by accident, I met Mr. McKey. 


teen years had so changed him from the 


There, 
Four- 
Doctor Percival’s 


medical student in 


office, that, although without disguise, 
neither mother nor Abraham recogniz- 


ed him. It was in England that father 
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died, — there that we met Mr. McKey. 
It was he who, coming as a stranger, 
proved our best friend, whom mother 
.and Abraham called Mr. Herbert. It 
was his hand lifted up for the last time 
my father’s head just before he died. 
It was he who went to and fro mak- 
ing all needful arrangements for fa- 
ther’s burial. At last we prepared to 
leave. He came to the steamer to say 
parting words. Mother and Abraham, 
with tearful eyes, thanking him for his 
past kindness, begged, should he ev- 
er come to Ameri a visit from him. 
When their farewells were ended, he 
looked around for me. I was standing 
apart from them; the place where my 
feet then were is to-day fathoms deep 
under iceberg-soil: it the 
Pacific’s deck. I wonder if just there 
where I then stood it is as cold as else- 


was upon 


where, —if Ocean’s self hath power to 
congeal the vitality of spirit.” 

Miss Axtell paused one moment, as 
if answering the question to herself. In 
that remembered the face 
that only three weeks agone I had look- 


ed upon, over which Dead-Sea waves 


interval I 


had beat in vain. After the pause, she 
went on:— 

“T gave Mr. McKey the farewell, 
silent of 


all words. A few moments 


later, and we were on our homeward 
way, leaving a friend and a gr 
England. 

“ After our coming home, an intense 
longing came to speak of Herbert, — 
to tell my prond mother to whom she 
was indebted for so many acts of kindly 
friendship; but often as I said, ‘I will,’ 
I yet did not. 
the morrow; 


To-day I would wait for 
on the morrow indecision 
came; and at last, when the intent was 
stronger than ever, when I had laid me 
down to sleep after an interview with 
Mr. McKey, solemnly promising Heav- 
en that with the morning light I would 

1] 


confess all and leave the consequences 


with my God, in that night-time He 
sent forth His angel to gather in her 
spirit.” 


Miss Axtell covered her face with the 
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hands so long rigidly clasped about her 
precious package, and the very air that 
was in the room caught the thrill and 
quiver of her heart, strong to suffer, 
strong to love. When she again spoke, 
it was in low, murmurous tones. 

‘‘T wanted my mother to know what 
God had permitted me to be to this 
man, his great anchor of clinging in al 
storms,—how, in loving him, I had been 
permitted to save him. Do you think 
it is good,” she asked,—‘“ my story ? 
It is n’t a story of what the world calls 
‘happy love’; I don’t think I should 
find it happy even now. I have come 
to a solemn bridge in the journey of 
Time. I know it must be crossed,—only 
how? It is high; my head is dizzied 
by the very thought. It has none of 
the ordinary protective railings ; I must 
walk out alone, and —I cannot see the 
it is too far, too misty. My 
mother’s face fills 


other end; 
up all the way; it 
and I do not 
rightly hear what she says, for my ears 
are filled with the roar of the 


hel , 
Deiow. 


comes out to meet me, 
life-cur- 
I try 
to stay it while I listen; it only floods 
the way. 


rent that frets over rocks 


There is time giv 


r 


en me; there 
is no immediate cause for action: for 
this I am thankful. Mr. MeKey 


me at the tower on the day you heard 


left 
us there. He is a surgeon in the naval 
service. His ship sailed last week on a 
I shall have time 
to think, to decide what I ought to do; 
and I shall 
hear what my mother tries to say. 


three years’ voyage. 
perhaps the roar will cease, 


“T have one great thought of tor- 
Abraham, 
die, too,—die without knowing ? that I 
could 
looking toward Zoar, lifted up itself from 
the little City of Refuge, and looked 
into the face of Anna Percival. ‘ Poor 


ment. what if he should 


not bear”; and the face, still 


Abraham! ” she said, “ he has suffered, 
] 
i 


perhaps even more than I. He will 


Will you tell him 


him all; 


hear you. this for 


Tell 


tell how Mary came to die, give him 


me ? and when you 


this,” —and she handed to me the very 
package I had twice journeyed with, — 
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‘it will prove to him the truth of what 
I say.” 

I hesitated to take that which she 
proffered. 

‘You must not disappoint me,” she 
said. ‘TI have spent happy hours since 
you went away, in the belief that Prov- 
idence sent you here to me in the great- 
ness of my need. I cannot tell Abra- 
ham ; I could not bear the joy that will, 
that must come, when he lays down the 
burden of his crime, —for, oh ! it will be 
at the feet of Bernard McKey. You 
will not refuse me this?” she plead- 
ed. 

Anna Percival, in the silence of that 
upper room where so much of life had 
come to her, sat at Miss Axtell’s side, 
and thought of the dream that came one 
Sunday morning to her, sleeping, and 
out of the memory of it came tolling 
down to her heart the words then spok- 
en, and, taught by them, she answered 
Miss Axtell’s pleading by an “I will.” 

* Good little comfort - giver !” Miss 
Lettie said; and she left the package, 
containing the precious jewel, in my 
hands. 

Bewildered by the story, filled with 
sorrow for sufferers passed away from 
the 
those that still were 


great, suffering earth, aching for 


in the void of mis- 


ery, I arose to go. “It was near to 


mid-day ; Aaron and Sophie would wait 


dinner for me,” I said to Miss Lettie’s 
pleading for another hour. Ere I went, 
the conventionalities that signalled our 
meeting were repeated, and, wrapped 
in the web and woof Miss Axtell had 
woven, I went down the staircase and 
through the wide hall and out of the 
solemn old house, wondering if ever 


Anna 


entr ince-porch. 


again Percival would cross its 


Kino heard the noise 
of the closing of the door, and came 
around the corner to see 


be. I stayed an 


who it might 
1oment to say a few 
comforting words to the dog. Kino saw 
me safely outside of the gate by way of 
gratitude. I walked on toward the par- 
sonage. 


Redleaf seemed very silent, almost 
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deserted. I met none of the villagers 
“Tt will be ten 
minutes yet ere Sophie and Aaron will, 
waiting, say, ‘I wonder why Anna does 


in my homeward walk. 


not come,’” I thought, as I drew near, 
and my fingers held the tower-key. I 
had not been there since the Sunday 
morning memorable to me through all 
coming time. I lifted the fastening to 
My sis- 
ter Mary lay in this church-yard now. 


the church-yard, and went in. 


I had until this day known only sister 
Sophie, and in my heart I thanked Miss 
I went in to look 
A sweet perfume fill- 


Axtell for her story. 
at Mary’s grave. 
ed the inclosure ; it came to me through 
the branching evergreens ; it was from 
Mary’s grave, covered with the pale 
pink flowers of the trailing-arbutus. I 
knew that Abraham Axtell had brought 
them hither. least 
I knew that 


Mary, out of heaven seeing me, would 
¥, 


I gathered one, the 
of the precious fragments. 
call it no sacrilege, and with it went to 
my tower. 

Spring fingers had gathered up the 
leaves of snow, winter’s growth, from in 
J noticed 


The great stone was 


among the crevices of stone. 
this as I went in. 
over the passage - opening, just where 
Mr. Axtell had dropped it, lest 
should see. 


my love for the tower was gone, that 


Aaron 
Something said to me that 
never more would I care to come to it; 
and I think the voice was speaking tru- 
ly, everything did seem so changed. 
The time moss was only common moss 
to me, the old rocks might be a part of 
any mountain now. I had caught up 
all the romance, all the poetry, which 
is mystery, of the tower, and henceforth 
I might leave it to stand guard over the 
shore of the Sea of Death, white with 
marble foam. I went up to the very 
window whence I had taken the brown 
I looked out 


from where I had seen the dying day 


plaid bit of woman’s wear. 
vo down. I heard the sound, from the 
open door of the parsonage, of Sophie’s 
voice, humming of contentment ; I saw 
the little lady come and look down 


the village-street for me; I saw her 
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part those bands of softly purplish hair, 
with fingers idly waiting the while she 
I looked up at 
the window, down at the floor, down 


through the winding way of stair, where 


stood looking for me. 


once I had trembling gone, and, with a 
farewell softly spoken, I left my church- 
yard tower with open door and key in 
the lock. Henceforth it was not mine. 
I left it with the hope that some other 
loving soul would take up my devotion, 
and wait and watch as I had done. 
Aaron chanced at dinner-time to let 
fall his eyes on the door, swinging in 
the wind. Turning, he looked at me. 
I, divining the questioning intent of 
his eyes, 
“Tt is I, Aaron. 


in the door. 


answered, — 
I ’ve left the key 
I resign ownership of the 
tower.” 

The grave minister looked pleased. 
Sophie said, — 

“Oh, I am so glad, you are growing 
rational, Anna!”—and Anna Percival 
1] 


did not tell these two that she had emp- 


tied the tower of all its mystery, and 
thrown the cup afloat on the future. 

Aaron and Sophie were doomed to 
wonder why I éame to Redleaf. So- 
phie begged my 


thought, 


longer stay; Aaron 


with his direct, practical way 
of looking at all things, save Sophie, 


that I “ had better not have come at all, 


if only to stay during the day-journey 
of the sun.” 


The stars were there to see, when I 
: Chloe at the par- 
sonage, and went forth burdened with 


many messages for Jeffy. 


bade cO l-bve to 


Aaron and 
Sophie went with me to the place of 
landing. It past Miss Axtell’s 
Only one light was visible ; that 


was 
house. 
shone from Miss Lettie’s room. Aaron 
said, — 
“7 saw 


He was 


” 


Mr. Axtell 


going across the country, he 


this morning. 


said. 
No one asked him “ Where?” and 
he said no more. 
We wer late at the steamboat. I 
had just time to bid a hasty farewell, 
and hear a plank-man say, “ Better 
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hurry, Miss, if you ’re going on,” and 
in another minute I was at sea. 

I had so much to think of, I knew 
it would be impossible for sleep to come 
and so I went on deck to watch 
the twinkling lights of Redleaf and the 


stars up above, whilst my busy brain 


to me; 


should plan a way to keep my promise 
to Miss Axtell. 


fancied security : 


I could not break up her 
I could not deprive 
her of the “time to think ” before cross- 
ing the great bridge, by telling her of 
the stranger sick in Doctor Percival’s 
house, and so I let her dream on. It 
might be many weeks, nay, months, ere 
Mr. McKey would recover, hence there 
was no need that she should know; by 
that time she would be quite strong 
again. 

Once on deck, and well wrapped from 
the March sea- breeze, blowing its lat- 
est breath over the sea, I took a seat 
near a large party who seemed lovers 
of the ocean, they sat so quietly and so 
long. 

My face was turned away from all 
on deck. I heard footsteps going, com- 
ing, to and fro, until these steps came 
into my reverie. I wished to turn and 


he owner, but, fearing that the 


see ft 
charm would vanish, I kept my eyes 
steadily seaward. I scarcely know the 
time, it may have been an hour, that 
thus I had sat, when once again the foot- 
steps drew near. The owner paused 
an instant in passing me. I fancied 
some zephyr of emotion made his foot- 
little. 
He walked, as before, and once, 


deck 


lay between my eyes and him who so 


steps falter a Nothing more 
came. 


when I was certain that all the 


often had drawn near, I turned to look. 
I saw only a gentleman far down the 
boat, wrapped in an ordinary travel- 
Neither walk 


was, I thought, familiar, and I lost my 


ling - shawl. form nor 
interest. 

I began to dream of other things, — 
of the going home, and should I find 
Mr. McKey improved during my ab- 
sence? The party near me began to 
talk ; it was pleasant to hear soft home 
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words spoken by them,—it gave me, 
alone as I was, a sense of protection. 
When the owner of the footsteps 
again came near, I scarcely noticed it. 
I had reason to do so a moment later. 
Instead of going straight on, as before, 
the gentleman stopped an instant, — 
then, with a strong gesture of excite- 
ment, stepped quite near to me, and 
saying hurriedly, as one does in sudden 
emergencies, ‘ I beg your pardon, Mad- 
am,” he bent to look at the railing of the 
guard, just beside me. It so happen- 
ed that a boat - light illumined a lit- 
tle space just there, and that within it 
glove I had a 
moments before removed, to put back 
had 
brought from their proper place. No 
sooner did I 


lay a hand whose few 


some stray hairs the sea - breeze 
his intent than I 
took my hand from off the The 
; he was 
light 
i needful 
Mr. Mr. 
Axtell must have seen Miss Percival, 
for he 


divine 
railing. 
gentleman looked up suddenly 
quite near then, and no more 
that the 
for me. I 


than stars gave was 


saw Axtell, and 
said, — 

[ did not 
hear of your being in Redleaf, Miss 
Anna.” 


“This is a great sur] 


“ Why should you, when I have only 


been there one day?” 

“Did you see my sister?” he ask- 
ed. 

“T was with her during the 
ing,” I said. 

** And she 


“ Better, I thought. 


morn- 


was as usual ?” 


“T trust so, for not been 


morning. I received a let- 


home sinc 
ter, as I came through the village, from 
your father, desiring to see me, and I 
had time 


Lettie. I 


well?” 


only to send a 


hope Dox tor Percival is 


message to 


should 


“Oh, yes,—else I not be 
here.” 
I had gloved my hand again during 


Mr. Axtell 


noticed it, and asked to see a ring that 


these words of recognition. 


had attracted his attention. 


‘‘ Excuse me,” I sail, —*“ it is one of 
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my father’s gifts to me, —I cannot take 
it off, —it is a simple ring, Mr. Axtell” ; 
and I held it out for him to see. 

“T knew it!” he exclaimed ; “there 
could not be two alike ; years have not 
changed its lustre. Mary wore it first 
on the day we were engaged.” 

“Was it your gift to her, Mr. Ax- 
tell ?” 

He answered, “ Yes” 


ing it off, handed it to him, saying, “Tt 


; and I, draw- 


should have been returned to you long 
ago.” 


“ No, no,” he said, 


‘it is in better keeping = 


quite solemnly, 
; and he took 
the tiny circlet of gold, and looked a 
moment at it, with its shining cluster 
of brilliants, then gave it back to me. 

“Have you no claim upon this ?” 
asked. 

“ On the ring? Oh, no,—none.” 

I put back with gladness the gift my 
father gave. 

My time hadcome. The opportunity 
was most mysteriously given me to re- 
deem the promise made in the morning 
to Miss Lettie. I be we 
at first, to say that I had a message for 
Mr. Axtell, 
I was to tell 


in, quite timidly 
one from his sister, — that 
of events whose oc- 
He listened 


quietly, and I went on, commencing at 


him 
currence he never knew. 
the afternoon of my imprisonment in 
the tower. I told every word that I 
had heard from Miss Axtell, 
I trembled, it is 


no more. 
true, when I came to 
the death of Alice, and the new | 
I came 


I told it all, the ni 


came to his elder sister. 
to Mary. 
he came home, the very wor 
spoken to his sister I repeat 

ears, and he was quiet, with a quietness 
Axtells know. I took out the package 
and opened it, saying, — 
‘Your sister bade me give this to 
you.” 

The careful folds were unwrapped, 
and within a box lay only a silver 
cup. Mr. Axtell took it into his hands, 
turned it to the light, and read on it 
the name of my sister. I said to him, — 


*+ Look on the inside.” 
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He did. It wa 
which Mary 


drops. 


s the fatal cup from 


Percival drank the death- 
Poisonous crystals lay in its 
I told him so. I told him how 
Bernard McKey, driven to despair, had 
made the fatal mistake. 

I thoucht to have seen the sunlight 
I looked for the 


ince whose coming his sister so dread- 


depth. 


of joy go up his face. 
1. 
l 


ed: but it came not. My story gave 


He asked 


a few questions only, tending to illumine 


no joy to this strange man. 


points that my statement had left in un- 
certainty, and then, when my last words 
were said, he rose up, and, standing be- 
fore me, very lowly pronounced these 
words : — 

‘ Until to-night, Abraham Axtell nev- 
ht of his guilt. He 
must work out his punishment.” 

* How can you, Mr. Axtell ? 


en hath 


er knew the weig 
Heav- 
ppointed forgiveness for the 
repentant.” 

* And freedom from punishment, Miss 
Perciy l 


‘¢ Sty 


” 


hat, too, promis d? 


th to bear is freely offered 
in for 
In all God's 


earth to-night there dwells not one more 


ad M iV it come to me! 


needy of Heaven’s mercy.” 
“© Mary for 

1 McKey, whom I have made 

ble, Lettie’s 


gives you,” I said. 


life-long suffer- 
, 


» any atonement that I can 


- and I, too, arose, 


for the party had gone whilst I was 
telling my story. 

* Will you name it ?” 
“ Give unto the two a brother’s love. 
Good night, Mr. Axtell.” 

‘IT will,” said a deep, solemn voice 
side Mr. 
was gone. I heard footsteps all 


deck. 


like those that came and stood beside 


close be me. I turned, and 
Axtell 
that night upon They sounded 
me hours before. 

Day was scarcely breaking when we 
came to land in New York. I waited 
for the carriage to from 
Mr. Axtell, 
whitened hair, to ask for Miss Percival, 
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come home. 
was it he who came, with 


VOL. 


to know if he could offer her any 
Whata night of agony he 
have lived through! He 


of astonishment, and said, — 


ser- 
vice ? must 


saw my look 

“It is but the beginning of my pun- 
ishment.” 

Ere I had answered Mr. Axtell’s ques- 
tion, my father appeared. He had come 
for me so early on this March morn- 
ing, — or was it to meet Mr. Axtell? 
He said more, in words, to him than to 
his child. It several y¢ 
my father had m@ Mr. Axtell, there- 
fore he did not note the 
had wrought. As I] 


him, during our homewar 


was rs since 
change 


night 


pented not having said vy 

that 

Bernard McKey was at that hour in 
but I had not ex- 
instructions, by word I 
had not gone beyond Miss Lettie’s sto- 
Until Mr. McKey chose to reveal 


himself, he must exist as a 


fort, not telling him 
my father’s house ; 


ceeded my 


ry. 
Jeffy re ported the “ he 

as “ behaving just like 

Jeffy evidently regretted, w 


inte nsity of his E 
} 


: : . } 
1opl in nature, the 


subsiding of the delirium. 
Not long after our arrival home, fa- 
ther Mr. Axtell, his 


with closed doors, th 


went, with into 


own room, where, 
two remained throuch half the morning. 


What could my father have to say to 
the “in ompreh¢ nsible man,” his dau rh- 
ter Anna asked herself; but no answer 
breathed through mahogany, as several 
All was 


to other ears than 


times she passed near. silent 


in there those in- 
side. 

At last I heard the door open, and 
footsteps along the hall. “ Surely,” I 
to Mr. 
The v 


' 


What transpired in there I 


thought, ‘“ they are going the way 
McKey’s room.” I was right. 
went in. 


} 


may never know, but this much was 


revealed to me: there came thence two 
faces whereon was written the loveli- 
ness of the mercy extended to erring 
My father looked, like all who 


feel intensely, older than he did in the 


Mr. 


man. 


morning, and yet withal happier. 
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Axtell went away without seeing me. 
Father made apology for him by say- 
ing that it was important that he should 


home 


“could I make re 


return immediately, and asked 


uly to receive some 


visitors the following day ?” 

‘* Who, papa ?” I asked. 

‘Mr. Axtell and his sister.” 

Mr. McKey was able that evening to 
cross the room, and sit beside the fire. I 
went in to inquire concerning his com- 
fort. Papawas away. Mr. Axtell must 
have told him something of me, for I 
had not been long there, when he, turn- 
ing his large, luminous eyes from the 
coals, into which he had been peering, 
} 


“Do you know the sweetness of rec- 
onciliation, young lady ? 
angry with some one immedi 
‘“T never had an 
Mr. McKey,” I repli 
He started a litt 
only a little, and he que sti 
*“ Where di 


little 
1 you learn the n 


yester 


answer succee 
ry that I 
id more, but 
in interrupted me. 
r visitors by the 
said to me the d ‘ 
earri ive went 


ming from afar down the 


» expression of hon- 
t’s hat out of all the street-throng. 
iage came laden. I saw faces 
Axtells’, even Aaron’s 
id So 
What 
and Sophi 


e Miss 


wrappings, drew an 


l visitors they were, Aaron 
! and what a surprise to them 

Axtell there! I took off 
easy - chair, 


her 


nade her sit in it, and she actually 


I 
looked quite 


i 
solemn old house. 


comfortable, outside of the 


“She had endured 
the journey well,” she said. Abraham 
was so anxious that she should 

would not refuse his 


*“* Abraham has forgiven me,” she 


come 
that she request. 
whis- 


pered, as I bent over her to adjust some 


Mr. Axtell. 
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stray folds,—“ forgiven me for all my 
years of silent deceit.” 

I shook my head a little at the word ; 
speak I could not, for the minister’s 
wife was not deaf. 

Aaron called her away a moment 
later. 

“Tt was deceit, Miss Percival,” Miss 
Axtell said, so soon as she found our 

“T could wel 
if I were tried again, I might 
i but, thank Heaven, 


such trials never come into a sin- 


selves alone. not 


I sometimes wish Bernard were 
he we re here to know 
forgiveness ; it will 

sweet to feel that no longer I 
have the sin to bear 


1 1: 
and his 


of con ealing his 
wrong.” 

I knew from this that Miss Axtell did 
not know of Mr. McKey’s presence in 
the house ; but she ought to know. What 
l fre 
to come down the passage-way, as I 
often had |} it? I the 
i that not one was 


dth, until the time 


n his voice should chance 


if a soun 
ard watched 
. to see 

rea 
ip to her own room. 
giving her no time to 


n with her. 
last 


ils could not intrude. 


Safely ig- 
Ww here ears 


Then I 


» become wonderful 

Now it comes to pass that 

e story to tell; my time 

st”: and, watching ¢ very 

her face, and all the little 

veins of feeling that I had learned so 
well, I began. 

Carefully I let in the light, until, with- 

out a shock, Miss Axtell learned that the 

room below contained Bernard McKey. 


‘‘ They did not understand me,” she 


muscle of 


said, “or they would not have brought 
me here thus.” 

After a long, long lull, Miss Axtell 
thanked me for telling her alone, where 
could see how the knowl- 


no one else 


edge played around her heart. Dear 
Miss Axtell, sitting there, in my fa- 


ther’s house, only last March, with a 
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holy joy stealing up, in spite of her en- 
deavor to hide it from my eyes even, 
and suffusing her white face with warm, 
rosy tints, dear Miss Axtell, I hoped 
your day-dawn drawing near. 

Miss Axtell said “she hated to have 
other people see her feel”; she asked 
‘would I manage it for her, that no one 


h when she met Mr. Mc- 


should be nig 
Key ?” 

It was that very evening that papa, 
calling Sophie and me into his room, 
told us a little of the former history of 

ople in his house. 
‘I want you to help me, children,” 
i ies manage such things 


we men know how to.” 
lose to papa’s astonished hear- 
about it; just let me 
take care of this mission”; and he ap- 
pointed me 
Sophie w 
she had su 
tells, “‘ she 


diplomate on the occasion. 

us strangely disconcerted ; 
h fearsome awe of the Ax- 
could n’t think of interfer- 


ing,” she 


said, “‘ unless to make gruel 


or some condiment 
d Miss Lettie to have her tea 
in her own room: she certainly did not 


] } 
OOK 


of h i\ 


like going down. Under pretext 
ing the care of her, I seated sister 
it my station, and thus I had the 
house, outside of the tea-room, under 
my control. 
‘ Come d 

I said to Miss Axtell, running up to her, 
half breathless from my haste. 
‘What for? What is it?” 


‘“‘ Papa is anticipating some grand ef- 


ywn now; don’t lose time,” 


she said. 


l 


fort in the managerial line from me, re- 
garding two people in his house, and I 
Mr. Me- 
I knocked 
ame up, and all the family 


don’t choose to manage at all. 


if to see you. 


ywn with her. There was 


sr, only a stately calm in her 
drew near. 
Mr. McKey answered, 


low, musical, variant 
] bh: +] 


KTLOD 5 ne 


1 
] aione 


door 


a true sentinel on true duty, that no 
enemy might draw near to hear the 
treaty of true peace which I knew was 
being written out by the Recording 
They must 
have had a pleasant family-talk in the 
tea-room, they stayed so long. 

At last I heard footsteps coming. I 
told Miss Lettie, thinking that she would 
leave ; 


Angel for these two souls. 


but no, she said “she would 


stay awhile”; and so, later on, the two 


were sitting there in quietness of jo} 
pa- 
tient. Mr. Axtell was with him. They 
re | 


spok- 
pok 


when my father came up to see his 


went in; indifferent words w 

Axtell that 
I saw as.I kept up my walking in the 
hall ? had 


come to transfigure his face so that I 


en, — until, was it Abraham 


What mysterious chang 


scarcely believed the evidence of my 
He came to the door and 
said, ** Will you come in, Miss Perci- 


He closed 


own eyes ? 


val?” Lobeyed his request. 
the door, and turned the key. 
“Tn the 
whom he had sinned he would confess 
his fault,” and he 
went on, he of whom they had asked a 
pardon, and drew a fiery picture of all 
that he had done that 
he had doubly committed, for he had 


his sin. 


of those against 


pre sence 


were his first words ; 


of the murder 


soul to be ir 


It was terrible 


made another 


to hear him accuse 


was touching to see this 
forgiveness. He 


offered the fatal cup to my father, — 


himself. It 
proud Axtell begging 
lies the 


mM. t 
7 I nerein 


evidence of my 
murder. It was I who killed your 
daughter, Doctor Percival. Althougl 

‘th condemns me, the 
Judge of all the E 


sible for her death.” 


irth holds me respon- 

Doctor Percival tried to reason with 
him, said words of comfort, but he heed- 
ed them not: they might aswell have 
fallen on the vacant air. 

“ Blessings be if, out 
of suffering, God will send joy, it wil 
Mr. Axtell said; and he of- 
fered his hand to Mr. McKey and his 


sister, as on 


upon you two! 
be vours,” 


does when taking fare- 


we ll. 
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He went from them to my father, and 
offered his hand doubtingly, as if afraid 
it might be refused. 

Papa took it in both his own. An 
instant later Mr. Axtell came to me. 
Surely he had no forgiveness to ask 
of Anna Percival. No; he only said, 
and I am certain that no one heard, 
save me, “I thank God that He has not 
let me shadow your life. 

He left 


one at 


Farewell!” 
the room. We all looked, 
another, in that dim astonish- 
ment which is never expressed in words. 
Papa broke the spell by putting on fresh 
coals. 

Miss Lettie said, *‘ Poor Abraham!” 
and yet she looked so happy, so as I 
had never seen her yet! 

A few moments later Jeffy came rush- 
ing in, his eyes dilate with amazement. 


“The gentleman is gone,” he said, 


“gone entirely.” 

It was even so. Mr. Axtell had gone, 
no one knew whither. It was late at 
night, when a letter came for Doctor 
Percival by a special messenger. 

I never saw it. I only know that in 
it Mr. Axtell explained his intention 
of absence, and wrote, for his sister’s 
sake, to make arrangements for her fu- 
ture. She was to return to Redleaf, 
at such time as she chose to go hence, 
with Mr. McKey ; and to Aaron’s and 
Sophie’s care Mr. Axtell committed 
her. 

Papa gave the letter to Miss Lettie. 
She read it in silence, and her face was 
immovable. I could divine nothing from 


it. 


Axtell. 
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Last March! how long the time seems! 
Searce six months have gone since I 
gave the record, and now the summer 
is dying. 

I thought Miss Axtell would have 
ventured out on the bridge, far and 
high, ere now; but no, she says “the 
time is not yet, —that she will wait until 


Abraham comes home ”; and Bernard 
McKey is content. 

The solemn old house is closed. No 
longer Katie opens the door and Kino 


looks around the corner. Kino died, 


perhaps of grief: such deaths have 
been. 

Miss Axtell has put off the old Dead- 
face. j put a 


She just 
calm, beautiful, happy one in at my 


Sea-wave has 
door, to ask Anna Percival “ why she 
sits and writes,,when the last days of 
summer are drawing nigh?” Miss Ax- 
tell stays with me, and a great content- 
ment sings to those who have ears to 
hear through all her life. If only Mr. 
Why 


he stay away so long, and take such a 


does 


Axtell would come home! 


dreary line of travel, where old earth 
is seamed in memoriam of man’s rebel- 
lion? Ill send to him the althea-bud, 
when next his sister writes. 


Winter 


There is no need that 


The leaves are fallen now. 
is almost come. 
I should send out the althea-fragment. 
Mr. Axtell wrote tome. Last night ] 
received these words only,—and yet 
what need I more? 

“ God hath given me peace. 
coming home.” 
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THE LEGEND OF RABBI BEN LEVI. 


Rass Ben LevI, on the Sabbath, read 

A volume of the Law, in which it said, 

“No man shall look upon my face and live.” 
And as he read, he prayed that God would give 
His faithful servant grace with mortal eye 


To look upon His face and yet not die. 


Then fell a sudden shadow on the page, 

And lifting up his eyes, grown dim with age, 

He saw the Angel of Death before him stand, 
Holding a naked sword in his right hand. 

Rabbi Ben Levi was a righteous man, 

Yet through his veins a chill of terror ran, 

With trembling voice he said, “« What wilt thou here?” 
The Angel answered, “ Lo! the time draws near 
When thou must die; yet first, by God’s decree, 
Whate’er thou askest shall be granted thee.” 
Replied the Rabbi, “‘ Let these living eyes 


First look upon my place in Paradise.” 


Then said the Angel, “‘ Come with me and look.” 
Rabbi Ben Levi closed the sacred book, 

And rising, and uplifting his gray head, 

‘‘ Give me thy sword,” he to the Angel said, 

‘* Lest thou shouldst fall upon me by the way.” 
The Angel smiled and hastened to obey, 

Then led him forth to the Celestial Town, 

And set him on the wall, whence gazing down, 
Rabbi Ben Levi, with his living eyes, 


Might look upon his place in Paradise. 


Then straight into the city of the Lord 

The Rabbi leaped with the Death Angel’s sword, 
And through the streets there swept a sudden breath 
Of something there unknown, which men call death. 
Meanwhile the Angel stayed without, and cried, 
“Come back!” To which the Rabbi’s voice replied, 
‘No! in the name of God, whom I adore, 

I swear that hence I will depart no more!” 


Then all the Angels cried, “‘O Holy One, 
See what the son of Levi here has done ! 

The kingdom of Heaven he takes by violence, 
And in Thy name refuses to go hence!” 

The Lord replied, “ My Angels, be not wroth ; 
Did e’er the son of Levi break his oath ? 


Let him remain ; for he with mortal eye 
Shall look upon my face and yet not die.” 
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Bevond the outer wall the 


He ird the g 


Watch. [ January 


ry) 


Ancel of Death 


reat voice, and said, with panting breath, 


“ Give back the sword, and let me go my way.” 
Whereat the Rabbi paused and answered, “ Nay! 


Anguish enough already has it caused 


'” 


Among the sons of men ! 


And while he paused, 


He heard the awful mandate of the Lord 


Resounding through the air, “* Give back the sword!” 


The Rabbi bowed his head in silent prayer ; 
Then said he to the dreadful Angel, “‘ Swear, 
No human eye shall look on it again ; 


But when thou takest away the souls of men, 


Thyself unseen and with an unseen sword 
Thou wilt perform the bidding of the Lord.” 


The Angel took the sword again, and swore, 


And walks on earth unseen forevermore. 


MY 


For two years I have had a most faith- 
ful, intimate, and useful friend, whom I 
have constantly worn next my heart. I 
do not know him for a Spiritualist, but 
by some mysterious sympathy he hears 
the incessant, ghostly foot-falls of Time, 
and repeats them accurately to my ear. 
While I wake he tells me how Time is 
passing. While I sleep he is still mark- 
ing his steps, so that sometimes I have 
a feeling of awe, as if my mysterious 
friend were counting my own life away. 
Then again I am sure that in the faint, 
persistent monotone of his voice I hear 
the singing of the old mower’s inevita- 
ble scythe. The Imagination contem- 
plates this friend of mine with wonder. 
But Science sees him holding the hand 
of a captain in his ship at sea, or of a 
conductor in a train on shore, and hon- 
ors in him the friend of civilization. 

His native place is Waltham, in Mas- 
sachusetts, and he invited me but a few 
days since to accompany him in a little 
visit thither. I cheerfully assented, and 
we took the cars in Boston, at the Wor- 


FRIEND THE 


WATCH. 


cester Depot, and after passing a range 
of unsavory back-yards and ill-favored 
houses, and winding beneath streets and 
by the side of kennels, we emerged up- 
on the broad meadows and marshes from 
which rise in the distance the Roxbury 
and Brookline hills. The whole region 
is covered with bright, wooden houses. 


The villages have a pert, thrifty, con- 


tented air, which no suburbs in the world 


surpass. If the houses are very white 
and a village looks like a camp, it is be- 
cause the instinct of the inhabitants as- 
sures them that they may strike their 
tents to-morrow and move Westward or 
elsewhere to a greater prosperity. In 
older countries the stained and ancient 
stone houses are symbols of the inflex- 
ible state of society to which they be- 
The dwellers are anchored to 
There is no “ West- 
Like father, like 
The hod-carrier’s son carries hods. 


long. 
that 
ward ho” for them. 


condition. 


son. 
Even the headsman’s office is hereditary. 

“ Yes, yes,” hummed my friend, in 
his patient, persistent monotone, “the 
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My Fri nd 
American citizen is an aérial plant. He 
has no roots. There is no wrenching, 
when he changes place. If there were, 
how could he overrun the continent in 
time ? 

than Ca 


h old houses ? 


He must carry lighter weight 
What has he to 
His very inven- 


wr’s soldiers. 
do wit 
tions would make his house intolerable 
to him in twenty or thirty years.” 

‘But we are going at this very mo- 
ment to see your ancestral halls, are we 
not ?” I modestly inquired. 

‘“‘ Yes,” he replied ; “ but they are not 
ten years 
them.” 


old, and every year changes 


By this time we were gliding through 
the gardens of Brookline and Brighton, 
which have been afilicted of late years 
with the Mansard epidemic. It 


swept the whole region. 


has 
Scarcely a 
house has escaped. Even the newest 
are touched, —sometimes only upon the 
extremities or outbuildings, but more 
frequently they are covered all over 
with the Mansard. 

‘That affection of the house-top,” 
whispered I to my friend, “ was origi- 
nally derived from the dome of the In- 
valides, and has raged now for a cen- 
tury and a half.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” replied my companion, grave- 
ly, “‘we are not very fastidious in our 
importations.” 

He went on murmuring to himself as 
usual. Then 
bly, — 

“I suppose that most people, 


he resumed more audi- 
upon 
looking at me, would take me for a for- 


eigner. But you know how peculiarly 


native American Iam. Iam indeed only 
a watch, and,” added my modest friend, 


glancing at the gold chain which hung 
from my waistcoat button-hole to the 
pocket, “if you will pardon my melan- 
choly joke, I am for putting Americans 
only upon guard.” 

This military expression suddenly sent 
my thoughts elsewhere; and for some 
time the rattling of the cars sounded 
in my ears like another rattling, and the 
gentle Charles River was to my eyes 
the historic Rapidan or Rappahannock. 
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“ Don’t think,” 


ticked my watch, “ that the exhortation 


you unobtrusively 
to encourage home-industry has a pecu- 
liar force just now? I mean nothing 
personal ; and I hope you will not think 
me too forward or fast.” 

“T have never had reason to think 
so,” I answered; “and I am so used to 
look upon your candid face to know 
tly that I shall 
be very much obliged, if you will tell 


exac what the hour is, 
me the time of day in this matter also ; 
unless, indeed, you should find the jar 
of the cars too much for you, and pre- 
fer to stop before you talk.” 

“If I stopped, I certainly could not 
talk,” my watch answered; “and did 
you ever know me to stop on account 
of any jar?” 

I hastened to exculpate myself from 
any intention of unkind insinuation, 
and my watch ticked steadily on. 

“Tf your mill turns only by a stream 
that flows to you through your neigh- 
bor’s grounds, your neighbor has your 
flour at his mercy. You can grind your 
grist when he chooses, not when you 
will.” 

I nodded. 


“ When you live on a marsh where 


My watch ticked on, — 
. ’ 


the tide may suddenly rise house-high 
without warning, if you are a wise man, 
you will keep a boat always moored at 
the door.” 

“T certainly will,” responded I, with 
energy. 

“Very well. Every nation lives on 
that marsh which is called War. While 
war is possible, — that is to say, in any 
year this side of the Millennium, —there 
is but one sure means of safety, and that 
At this mo- 
ment England is the most striking illus- 


is actual independence. 
tration of this truth. She is the most 
instructive warning to us, because she 
is the least independent and the most 
England 
and France and the United States are 
We 
all know how much love is lost just now 
How 


is it with her ancient enemy across the 


hated nation in the world. 
the three great maritime powers. 


between England and ourselves. 





My Friend 


The 


ported remark of Louis Napo- 


Channel ? 


in the re 


answer is contained 


leon: * W hy do ‘ English try to pro- 
¢ They know, if 


war against England, 


, ° 
VOKe awar wil Ine 


I should de l ire 


that there is not an old woman in France 
who would not sell her last shift to fur- 


nish me with means carry it on.’ 


Britain is at this moment under 
yus bonds to keep the 
They are the of vital 
nce upon the rest of the world. 


lI stop?” 


Great 
the most enorm 
peace. bonds 
depend 
] 
A 


— Sha asked my watch. 

= No, ho ; lose ho time ; go regularly 
on,” answered L. 

“Very well; while England sneers 


and rages at us, let warned by 
her. | 


] 


io0oms 


She lives by her looms; but her 
fed 


lies at the mer- 


her laborers are from 


and 


abroad. Therefore she 


1 


cy ot her enemies, and she takes care 


never to make friends. She snarls and 
th at She 


hting, and 


shows her t us. sees us 


} ? . 
desperately hg she can 


neither spring nor bite. It 


yet 
is the mo- 
‘able for her to strike, 
She hopes 


and prays for the ruin of our 


ment most favor 
but she cannot improve it. 
govern- 
ment, seeing, that, if it falls from inter- 
nal disease, and not from a foreign blow, 


her most threatening political and com- 


And she 


ink from those hopes and 


mercial rival is overthrown. 


1 
aoes 


not sh 


prayers, although she knows that the 


result she so ardently desires will be 
the establishment by military power of 
a huge slave-empire, a counter-civiliza- 
Fear of 


eland false and timid. 


tion to that of 
her life 


Her dept ndence 


Christianity. 
makes E 


upon other nations 


has « ompt lled her to abdicate her posi- 
tion as the head of Saxon civilization, 


is the gradual enlarging of lib- 


erty as the only pe rmanent security of 


universal international prosperity and 


peace. Indeed, it is not denied that the 
tone of British opinion in regard to hu- 
man slavery is radically changed. That 
change is the measure of the timidity 
and sophistication, the moral deteriora- 
tion inevitably produced in any people 


by the const iousness of its depend nce 


the Watch. [ January, 
for the means of labor and life upon 
The crack of the plan- 
tation-whip scares Washington no lon- 
ger, but it pierces the heart of West- 
minster with terror. 


other nations. 


* See how utterly mean and mortify- 
ing is 


> 
pull 


world into his neighbor’s house. 


her attitude John 


across the highway of the 
‘p’ 
ye see,’ he mutters, ‘ that man chastis- 
Let 
not related, and 


toward us. 


looks 


ing his son in his house yonder 4 
’s play that they are 
ask him what he means by assaulting an 
innocent passenger.’ Then he turns to 
the rest of the pe ople in the street, who 
know exactly how virtuous and mild 
John Bull is in his own family-relations, 
who have watched his tender forbear- 
ance with his eldest son Erin, and his 
long-suffering suavity with his young- 
To 


a moral citizen of the world it is very 


est son India, and says to them, — ‘ 


shocking to see such an insolent attack 


upon a peaceable person. That man is 


an intolerable If he were small- 
er, 1 ’d step over and kick him.’— Do 
you feel drowsy ?” asked my watch. 
” I was never more aw ake,” I answer- 
ed; “but you seem to me, — although, 
when I look at you and think of Wal- 
tham, it is thing 
the world,— yet you do seem hard up- 
on Old England, Mother England, spite 


of all.” 


the most natural in 


“Ah!” ticked my American watch, 
‘ not even I would for a moment seem 
to be u to all that is manly and 


noble an in England and 


There 


ere, as Disraeli had already 


idly 
among hmen. are two 
nations tl 
said in one sense, when Gasparin said 
it in another. There is the sound old 
stock from which flowers the finest mod- 
ern civilization. From that come the 
sweetness, the candor, the perce ption 
and sympathy of men like Mill and 
Cairnes and Bright. 
all the nobler thought of England. It 


is to that thought, to that spirit of lofty 


From that springs 


humanity and pure justice, that Gari- 


y 
baldi appeals in his address to the Eng- 


lish people from his prison, — an appeal 
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which seems utterly ludicrous, if you 
think of it as addressed to the historic 
John Bull, but which is perfectly intel- 
ligible and appropriate, if you remem- 
ber that Sir Philip Sidney was an Eng- 
well as George IV., and that 
John Stuart Mill is no less En 


ston or Russell. 


lishman as 
glish than 
It is with 


that American civilization is 


that spirit 
truly harmonious. But there is the oth- 
er, merely trading, short-sighted, selfish 
spirit, which is typified by the coarse 
Bull of the 
has touched almost 
le in the “ Latter-Day Pam- 
Tennyson in “Maud.” That 
is the dominant 
That is 
mercy of rivals. 


land which, 


victures, and which 


to a frenzy of de- 


John ] 


spair Carly 
phlets ” and 
England of the hour. 
England which lives at the 
And that is the Eng- 
const juently, with feverish 


haste, proclaims equal belligerence be- 


ler 


, 
| 
the leaders of an insurrection for 


tween 
the of sla- 


extension and fortification 


very and the nation which defends its 
That is the 


prime-minister alleges 


existence ag inst them. 
England whose 
that a friendly power has authorized an 
insult, while at the very moment in 


which he spe iks he carries in his pocket 
i that 


the express disclaimer of 


That is the En 


taunts and reviles and belies a kindred 


p* ywer. 


land which incessantly 


people, whose sole fault is that they 
vere tot low to believe: their broth- 
les, and who were credulous 

) suppose that England loved 

ly the profit, but the principle, 

of Liberty under Law.” 


id ; but it certainly seems 


tis very s 
[. 
‘Seems, my dear friend ? nay, it is, 
“Tt is 
the inevitable penalty of national de- 


” 


ticked my watch, persistently. 
terioration which any people must pay 
that in its haste to be rich forgets to 
Thus 


the most sagacious of 


secure its actual independence. 
Richard Cobden, 


English statesmen, is the most unflinch- 
ing apostle of peace, because he knows 


that England has put it out of her power 
1o go 


towar. Isaw you reading his late 


argument against 


t blockade. Did you 
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reflect that it was really an argument 
against war? ‘ How absurd,’ he cries, 
‘that a commercial nation, which lives 
by imports and exports, paying for the 
one by the other, should, by shutting 
up ports in which it wishes to buy and 
sell, cut its own hands and feet off, and 
so bleed to death!’ ‘In a commercial 
nation,’ says the orator, ‘ the system of 
blockade is mere suicide.’ 

‘But a blockade may be clearly as 
effective a means of warfare as a can- 
nonade. If you can cut off your ene- 
my from all that he gives and all that 
he gets from without, you have taken 
Unless he 


can supply himself, he must presently 


the first great step in war. 
surrender or perish. For war is brute 
force. It is a process of terrible com- 
pulsion. ‘ Do this,’ says War, ‘or you 
shall burn, and starve, and hunger, and 
be shot, and die.’ 

“The point to be settled between 
the two combatants is, which can stand 
If one 
of them depends for his food upon the 


starving and shooting longest. 


sale to others of what he makes, and de- 
pends tor what he makes upon what he 
can get from others, it is easy enough 
to see, that, if the other is self-support- 
ing, his victory is sure, if he have only 
England 
is at the mercy of a skilful and effective 
blockade. No 
statesman implores her to see it. 


“My dear John Bull,’ says Cob- 


den, ‘an honorable member of your Par- 


the means to cut off supplies. 


wonder her shrewdest 


liament, a miller and grain-merchant, 


estimates that the food imported into 
last 


this year was equal 


England between September of 
year and June of 
to the sustenance of between three and 
four millions of people for a twelve- 
month; and his remark to me was, that, 
if that food had not been brought from 
America, all 
Street could not have purchased it else- 


the money in Lombard 
where, because elsewhere it did not ex- 
ist.’ 

«« That is the position of a nation with 
the hand of another upon its throat.— 


Do I tire you?” ticked my watch. 





My Friend 


answered. 

“We 

to West 

Watch- F: 
io 1. 

‘I hope so. It wi 


stood you to invite 


coming, and 
Newton and 


” 
ictory, 


ire very ray 


i (Uh) 
the Waltham 


ticked my compan- 


I under- 
said I. 
friend! Before 
let rstand 
Let 
why I have a national prid my 
why I that 

over that build- 
Adams 


is where 
me to go,” 
*, my we 
he factory, us und 


ason of it. me finish showing 


you in 
ancestral halls, and think 
American flag flo: 
ing as appl ypriately 
rr Monroe.” 

“T have al 
ly,” I answered. 

“ Well, 
whos: 


bor. 


the 
as over Fort 
ted impli it 


ways trus you 


then, 


terrible thing for a com- 
of 


supply 


ke 


the esti 
the 


mercial people ? T 


} imate 


his authority, and 


l, and the bun pt 


m this countr 
off t 


laced with Monitors to cut h 
Do we not hold 


ntal supply. 
The grain 
bstantial- 


sequence ¢ 


case, 


months hence in 


pect, th 


violent 


at it is apt to beg aaliaeel 


remedy) 


some 


computes 
I 


hristm: ernment must 


the aid « auper opera- 
are now seven 
and, a number 
reased to near- 

ly a million. 

“Of all 
al example 
ed by ey 
been 
the y 


nations, then, industri- 


Eng 


m4 
sensible 


land is avoid- 


yeople. 
pooy 


wear 


ery has 


willing to ecause 


were gold. e-Millennial 
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able 


moment 


must be to stand alone; 
at this 


than ever th: 


know more 
it we must work out our 
own national salvation, not only with- 
out aid, which we had no reason to ask, 
but h had 

e But, 
in a pendent people, 


self - suffi- 


without s 


y mpa 
»}] 
Di 


1y, which we 


it 
ah 
Bi 


eve ry he nor 


to be a 


it to expect. 
truly we 


must practically prove our 


and at this 


itself 


ciency ; moment patriotism 
n defending the 
nst the Rebellion, but in the 


encouragement 


shows not only i i 


nation agai 


heartiest of every art 


and manufacture for which our oppor- 
tunities and capacities fit us.” 
My *h here tic ked 


lefiantly that I 


wat loudly and 


feared some neighbor- 
night have a Frodsham 
his por ket and feel 
sulted. 
‘¢ A nation like ours,” 


steadily ticked 


my watch, “seated upon a continent 
rom sea to sea, with so propitious a va- 
riety of climate and with such imperial 


resources of every kind, if it brought 
all its powers to bear upon its produc- 
be ab- 

le 


entire! 


ortunities, would 


OPI 
eee 
ly invincible 


endent. It 


luse on 


, because in- 


solute 
therefore, sit 
the Western sea. 
deny nor dk 


Millennial day, 


when 


dey need not, 
a cynic ré 
1ere fore, 


It need not, lay 


the dawn of which 
the poet behe ld, 
throbbed no longer 

re furled, 


urged my watch. 
But I made no 
‘Why, then,” 


consent 


r¢ ply. 
it continued, ‘do we 


for 
of 


to le ok longer to sien 
any of the 

life ? Why are 
of American cloth or 
Why 


American iron ? 


essential conveniences 


our clothes not made 
of American silk ? 


laid wit] 


Yes, and why, — par- 


are our railroads not 
don me, but we are very near Waltham, 


Ameri- 
doubt- 


is our time not told by 
Tea and coffee, 
do lemons 
But 


every 


— why 
can watches ? 


less, we cannot grow, nor 


and bananas ripen in our sun. 


has not the time come when 





can get 
cheap enou 
not look for 


can dao 


thusiasm, 

ber a story of 

liberty and author of the Fug 
Bill, Mason of Virginia. 


in the Senate during the Secession win- 


ter, in a suit of Southern-made clothes. 


The wool was grown and spun and 


woven gvinia, and Mason wore it 


to show unassisted could 
} her il 7 ‘ a 


clothe hex shrewder 


man than Mason quietly turned up the 


buttons on the Secession coat and show- 


ed upon them the stamp of a Connecti- 

cut factory.” 

‘* Have you ever found me unreason- 
?” ticked my friend. 


hand tremble, as it 


- Have you 
hours in 


ested ? , 
own existe and I claim nothing ex- 
travagant. There will always be some 
things that we may not be able to make 


Absolute 


3 world is no more 


. 1 = 
advantageously. inaepen- 
dence of the 


irable. But everything 
ase instead of dimin- 
ndence is nationally 


dangerous. I think, if you will consider 


me attentively, you will agree that I 


ought to know that trade is everywhere 
controlled by sitive laws; nor will any 
them to be 


p 
wise watch expect long or 
willing] carded by the most en- 
patrioti that, 


ed to 


Knowing 
vo far to discover 
conveniences 


us by foreign hands. 


tant 


and compact population 
Is a marvellous division 
detail of 


o forces a low 


by the work is 
more pt rfected, an 
rate of wages, with which in a new coun- 
try sparely peopled like ours the man- 


ufacture of the same wares can « arcely 


- but obviated in 
1 


two ways. Ifa people assume that the 
‘ I 


its own manufactures is a 


ity, it can secure that 


result either by the coarse process of 
compulsory duties upon all foreig 


ms, or by developing the inge- 


. ‘ * , 
d skill which will so cheapen 


nuity an 
the manufacture itself as to make up 
the « 

“ Then, if the 


Terence of outlay in wages. 


work is as well done 


nd as cheaply furnished ” —— ticked 


atch, a little proudly and trium- 


needs only to be k1 


be universally and heartily welcon 


said I. “ Patriotism and the laws of 


trade 


no excuse for 


will coincide, and there will be 
] li } - . 
depen ing longer upon 
the foreign supply.” 
“ But t ; 
ticked my watch, thoughtfully. 
“ Tt 
“ Well, it is 


a better watch 


e fact must be made known,” 


certainly must,” I answered. 


a fact that a man 


more che ip 
buys an American in F 
= 
one. 
Friendshi 


reply. 


n and eratitude inspir 
p and g atituce in i 


my mouth to 
lantic Trumpet,’ —I mean ‘ Mont 
—and blow a blast.” 

“ That is not necessary; but as 
are very near the station at West N: 
and 


I have endeavored to show you the 


ton where we leave the railroad, 


tional importance of doing every 

for ourselves that we reasonably can, 
you will probably interest your 
ers more, if you give them a lit 


your visit to my bir 


description of 
place. 


ed you pre tty constantly for two years, 


Excuse me, but I have watch- 


and, if you will be governed by me, as 


you have generally been during that 


time, you will not undertake any very 
elaborate mechanical description, but 
say a few words merely of what you 
are going to see.” 

7 


'™,; 7 
I his sensipie 


advice was but anoth- 


er proof of the accuracy of my watch. 
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My Friend 
While it was yet ticking, the train stop- 
ped at West Newton, and we stepped out 
upon the platform. The station nearest 
to the Watch-Factory is that at Wal- 
¢ Railroad ; but 


iking the Worcester cars to West 


tham upon the Fitchbu 
by t 
wton, you secure a pleasant drive 


or two across the country. 


If you can also secure, as my watch 


took care to do for me, the company of 
the resident manager of the fac tory, the 
drive is entirely pleasant and the talk 
full of value. 

We import about five millions of 


} , . | 
dollars worth ot watches every year, 


mainly from England and Switzerland 


through about 
Of 


enuity 


France, and then pay 
get them to 


l 
al ance 


as much more to 70. 


course inquisitive Y ing 
asked the question, Why 
do it? If anything is to be 
why should not we make it bet- 


ter than anybody in the world? The 
we 
skilled and 


aur- 


long 


ago 
we 


made, 


answer was very evident, because 


could not compete with the 


poorly paid labor of E irope. But 
ing the last war with England the ques- 
tion became as empha ic as it is now, 


and a practical answer was given in 


<cellent watches mad W orces- 
Hartford 


Massachusetts, 


in Connecticut. 


the « 


ter in and at 


mere ly proph tir pro- 


I 
were 


But these were 


tests. The best watches in 


Wiss. 


Four-fifths of the work in 


ing them was done by hand in s 


workshops, subject of course to the 
. . 1 
temper, and conscience of the worl 


The 


sent 


various parts of each were then 


in to the finisher. Every watch 


and 


There could be no absolute pre- 


was thus a separate individual 


work. 
isi flerent watches 
] 


model 5 


the parts of di 


the Same gene! and 
1 
best works o 


best finish- 


The pt 


almost as un- 


the 


the best watches. 


chase of a watch becanx 
’ ¢ 
A many ol 
} 


h-jock- 


certain as that of , an 
the dealers miz] be called wat 


eys as justl horse- 


jockeys. 


A. L. Dennis 


the Waich. 


[ January, 


have been the first who conceived Amer- 
ican watch-making as a manufacture 


that could hold its own against Euro- 


pean competition. It was clear enough 


that to put raw and well-paid Ameri- 


labor into the field against Euro- 


id low wages, with no oth- 
prot 


I 
was then the tariff, was folly. 


ction than four per cent., whi 

But 
why not apply the same principle to 
making watches that Eli Whitney ap- 
plied to making fire-arms, and put ma- 
chinery to do the work of men, thereby 
saving wages and securing uniform ex- 
cellence of work ? There was no rea- 
son whatever, provided you could make 
Mr. Dennison supplied 


who would supply the means 


the machine ry. 
the 


1dea 4 


of working it out? Tle was an enthusi- 


of course, — visionary, probal ly; for 
in all inventors the imagination must 


be so powerful that it will sometimes 
disturb the conditions essential to the 
ical experiment; but he interest- 

ntil the 
appear, and enough capital be- 
ing willing to try the chances, the ex- 


periment of making American watcl 


necessary tools be- 


to 


1es 


by machinery began in Roxbury in the 


the 


year 1850. After various fortunes, 


manufacture passed from the original 


hands into those present compa- 
ny, whi 
of Massachusetts. 

‘“ Do you think,” 
ened to these facts, 


the experiment is still doubtful ? 


h is incorporated by the State 


whispered I to my 
“that 


” 


wat h, as I l 
panion ticked so indignantly 

1 the manager evidently 
ected what que stion I had asked, 
answered at once, 


The experiment is already perfect- 
} 


ly successful. We have had our critical 


moments, but” —— 
“‘ But now,” proudly ticked my watch, 
“now we have weathered the Cape 


Horn of adver 


sity and doubt, and ride 
» dec p Pacific se 
You had better 
our At- 
and 


. "nT ‘ 
secure upon t 


a of pros- 
perity and certainty. 
ite like that throu: y 

set vour 
ee 


1 and lively. 


tune high, 
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LI, “ that 


There is no ne¢ ed 


“Tt seems to me,” 
the tune 


of puffing 


answere 


lays itself. 


Y 
} 
i 
or 


at the instrument.” 

While my watch was thus pleasantly 
jesting, we had passed through a low 
pine wood and come out upon the banks 
of the Charles River. Just before us, 
upon the very edge of a river-basin, was 
a low two-story building full of w indows, 
and beyond, over the trees, were spires. 
They steeples of Waltham, 
and the 
the 


Company. It 


were the 
many-windowed building was 
Watch 


private 
I 


factory of the American 


stands upon a 
road opened by the Company in a do- 
main of about seventy acres belonging 
to them. The thus 
quiet and freed 


building secures 
mm from dust, which are 
essential conditions of so delicate and 
exquisite a manuracture. 

The counting-room, which you enter 
first, is cheerful and elegant. <A 


building, 


new 
which the Company is adding 
to the factory, will give them part of 
the ampler room the manufacture now 
demands; and within the last few months 
the Company has absorbed the machin- 
ery and labor of a rival company at 
Nashua, which was formed of some of 
the graduate workmen of Waltham, but 
which was not successful. 


in the factory is full of light. 


Ey ery room 


The bene 
es of P lished cherry, the lencth of all 

er being about three- 
quarters of j are ranged along 
the 
in which the 


ful. 
roar 


» sides of the rooms, from the windows 
prospect is rural and peace- 
no loud 
There is 


no unpleasant smell, and all the 


There is a low hum, but 
or jar in the building. 
pro- 
cesses are so neat and exquisite that an 
air of el vance pervades the whole. 
The first impression, 


that a watch is made by machinery, is, 


upon hearing 
that it must be rather coarse and clum- 
sy. No machine so cunning as the hu- 
man hand, we are fond of saying. But, 
if you will look at this gauge, for in- 
1 ther 


ate machines upon the bench- 


stance, an at any of these dainty 
and deli 


es, miniature lathes of steel, and con- 


trivances which combine the skill of in- 


the 


Wate h. 


numerable exquisite fingers upon single 
points, you will feel at once, that, when 
the machinery itself is so almost poetic 
and sensitive, the result of its work must 
be correspondingly perfect. 

My friend—not the watch, but the 
watchmaker — said quietly, “ By your 
leave,” and, pulling a single hair from 
head, touched it 
which indicated exactly the thickness 
of the hair. 


ty-five hundredth part of an inch. 


to a fine gauge, 


my 
It was a test of the twen- 


there are also gauges graduated to the 
Here 

Jan you 
just That hardly visible 
point exuding from the almost imper- 
A hun- 
dred and fifty thousand of them make 


ten-thousandth part of an inch. 
is a workman making screws. ( 
see them ? 
ceptible hole is one of them. 
a pound. The wire costs a dollar; the 
screws are worth nine hundred and fif- 
ty dollars. The magie touch of the ma- 
chine makes that wire nine hundred and 
fifty times more valuable. The operator 
sets them in regular rows upon a thin 


plate. When the plate is full, it is pass- 


1 


ed to another machine, which cuts the 


little groove upon the top of each,—and 
of course exactly in the same spot. Ev- 
ery one of those hundred and fifty thou- 
sand screws in every pound is accurate- 
same and an 
all of tl 


any 


ly the as every other y and 


em, in this pound or any pound, 


one of the millions or ten millions 
of this size, will fit precisely every hole 
} 


made for this sized screw in every plate 


every watch made in the factory. 


They are kept in little glass phials, like 


those in which the homeeopathic doe- 
tors ke« P their pellets. 

The fineness and variety of the ma- 
chinery are so amazing, so beautiful, 
there is such an exquisite combination 
of form and movement,—such sensitive 
teeth and fingers and wheels and points 
of steel, —such fairy knives of sapphire, 
with which King Oberon the First might 
have been beheaded, had he insisted up- 
on levying dew-taxes upon primroses 
without the authority of his elves,—such 
smooth cylinders, and flying points so 


rapidly revolving that they seem per- 





- 
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fectly still,—such dainty oscillations of 


parts with the air of intelligent con- 


sciousness of movement that a 


chinery so extensive in details, so com- 


ma- 


plex, so harmonious, at length entirely 


you with wonder 


, and you are firmly persuaded that 
hold 


and de- 


} 
oO 


the magnified parts of a hugs 
he very act of thinking out 
various 


us rooms, by ma- 


work of perfecting 
first blank form cut out of 


the parts 
nnecticut brass goes on. Shades of 
e adjusted by t ion of whir- 
yli diamond 
A flying steel point t hed with 
i imon l 


paste pierces thi art of the 


Wheels rim bra 


turn, 

ousand 

; to make an 

is no dust, 
All is cheerfu 


kers mos 


there no unseem- 


‘om point to poi 


Every machi 


smooth 


painti 


5 My Friend the Watch. 


[ January, 

When all the pieces of the watch- 
movement are thus prepared, they are 
gathered in sets, and carried to the 
putting - up room, where each part is 
thoroughly tested and regulated. The 
pieces move in processions of boxes, 
each part by itself; and each watch, 


when put together, is as good as every 


In an old English lever-watch 


‘e between eight and nine 
In the American 

yut about a hundred and twenty 
My friend 


put < 


hun- 


there 


the i 


you 


1 second less in 
tain time; you will put fifty or a 
hundred native 


ber of for 


against the same 


num- 


en watches, the native group 
iniformly more accurate. In 
the 


1 . 
, the regulator of one 


two watches of exactly 


in a number. 


he faithful 


and fifty of them, 


rly a third are women. 


and 


ar for 


eigners, 
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they are not employed upon the finest 
work. Of course, as the machinery is 
peculiar to this factory, the workers 


Th 


men are not only overseers, but teach- 


must be specially instructed. : fore- 


ers; and I do not often feel my self to 


BANNEKER, 


when strong interests, 

in fierce parties, are clashing, 

one recalls the French proverb of those 
who make so m 


not he ir God 


uch noise that you can- 
It 


to drown the 


does not 


1 , 
thunder. 


take much noise notes of 
but go to the hill a fourth of 


: noises shall dic 


a violin ; 
way 
be 


» can remove them- 


a mile off, 
at its | 
heard. 


selves ¢ \ ir 


the music shall 


m and above the } 


lane 
of party-dir can hear God’s modulated 


thunder i ering ever 


a “cert and measured music.” 


And su 


ir he great voice 


, Say- 


tas th 


the Afr 


in the couns 
re the laws of Nature. If 


Govern- 


vith 


f freedom in the 


understand this, it is plain 
t} “midor f s] 


ons otf si 


ery 
the land understand it. And 


iat we ng their 


} 


ne 


are witnessi 


unremi to exasperate t 


prejudices of lear against the 
pre. 


negro, and to prove degradati and 


m 


slavery to be his normal condition. 


They point his figure as sculptured 
on ancien numents, bearing chains, 
is enslavement is law- 


custom ; | 


and claim 
ful as 
point tt re rs « ) 


on iol { necks t¢ rove { hi 


jut as well 


wv Sax- 


n- 
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THE 


Aa) 


be in a more intelligent and valuable 
? 


society than that which surrounded me, 


a wondering, staring, smiling, inquiring, 
utterly unskilful body in the ancestral 


halls of my tried fi 


‘he American Watch. 


iend and trusty coun- 


sellor, 


NEGRO ASTRONOMER. 


slavement lawful. 
very belonged to a patri uircha 
the 


in a republican age,—as its 


very reason why it is imp 


guardians in this country seem to h 
But this question is 1 


The South, by 


discovered. 
scarcely actual. 
blow against the Union and t 


stitution, whose neutrality towa 


t and only protectic n trom 


its las 
of 
fisherman, unseal the casket in 
the Afreet had been so long « 
He Thus 

deed, he is so much escaped for 


he be 


was 


the spiri the age, did, like the sim] 


is now escaping. 


might bearing our burde1 
the re nie obeys 

do this or not, 

from tl 


] 
ll de 


is now emerging 
casket, and into it wi 
He nce forth the n¢ oT 
place in the family 


studies can be more 


times than those 

special capacity. 
I 

The que 

igencies hi 

lic the 


from the history of Hayti and from or 


stions raised by mil 
many inter 


own Revolution, show 


ro, though we doubt 


of the neg 
they can surpass the stories of T: 
Small, and ot 
higl 


that in this war 


hers, which have 


European authority to 


no indivi lual 
1] 


among the 
the blacks. 


whites has equa 


But the forthcon 
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questions concerning the negro will be 
even more exciting than the military. 
What are we to expect from the un- 
sealed Afreet, — good or evil? It was 
whilst studying in this direction that I 
came upon the few facts which relate 
to Benjamin Banneker, — facts which, 
though not difficult of access, are scarce- 
ly known beyond the district in Mary- 
land where, on the spot where he was 
born, his unadorned grave receives now 
and then a visit from some pilgrim of 
his own race who has found out the no- 
bl ness W hich Jefk rson ret ognized and 
Condorcet admired. 

Benjamin Banneker was born in Bal- 
timore County, near the village of Elli- 
cott’s Mills, in the year 1732. There 
was not a drop of the white man’s blood 
in his veins. His father was born in 
Africa, and his mother’s parents were 
What genius 
he had, then, must be credited to that 


both natives of Africa. 


race. Benjamin’s mother was a remark- 
able woman, and of a remarkable fam- 
ily. Her name was Morton, before mar- 
riage, and a nephew of hers, Greenbu- 
ry Morton, was gifted with a lively and 
impetuous eloquence which made its 
mark in his neighborhood. Of him it is 
related that 


he once came to a certain 
election-precinct in Baltimore County 
to deposit his vote; for, prior to the 
year 1809, negroes with ex rtain prop- 
erty -qualifications voted in Maryland. 
It was in this year, in which 


] 


the law 
restricting the ; 


right of voting to free 
whites was passed, that Morton, who had 
not heard of its passage, came to the 
polls. When his vote was refused, Mor- 


took his 


ton in a state of excitement 
stand on a door-step, and was immedi- 
ately surrounded by the crowd, whom 
he addressed in a strain of passionate 
and prophetic eloquence which bore all 
hearts and minds with him. He warn- 
ed them that the new law was a step 


backward the 
their fathers had raised in the Declara- 


from standard which 
tion, and which they had hoped would 
soon be realized in universal freedom ; 


that that step, unless retraced, would 


L 


end in bitter and remorseless revolu- 


tions. The crowd was held in breath- 
less attention, and none were found to 
favor the new law. 

This 


nephew of Benjamin’s mother. Sh 


the 
>was 
and 


was 


man, we have said, 


was 


a woman of remarkable energy, 
after she was seventy years of age 
accustomed to run down the chicl 
she wished to catch. Her husband was 
a slave when she married him, but 
was a very small part of her life’ 

to purchase his freedom. TT: 


they soon bought a farm of one In 


dred acres, which we find conveyed by 
Richard Gist to Robert Bannaky, (as 
the name was then spelt,) and Benja- 
his son, (then five years 


min Bannaky, 1 
March, 1737, for 


old,) on the tenth of 


the consideration of seven thousand 


The re 


Benjamin was born was almost a 
2 . 


pounds of tobacco. sion in which 
wil- 
1732 Elkridge 


of more importance than Balti- 


der - for in Landing 


more ; and even in 1754 this city con- 
sisted only of some twenty poor houses 


strageling he right of 
the 


rs was ten miles into the wil- 


Jones’s Falls. Th on af 


Bannek« 
] 


derness these. 


from 
It was unde 


r these unpromising cir- 


cumstances little Benjamin grew 


up, his destiny being apparently noth- 
ing more than to work on the little farm 
1 ignorant 


beside his or ant parents. 


Whe n he was approaching manhood, 
he went, in the intervals of toil, to an 


obscure and remote country-s 1; for, 


the cotton-gin made negroes too 


valuable on the animal side 


until 
for the hu- 
man side to be allowed anything 

ilous as education, there were to be 
found 


fountains whereat even 


here and there in the South 
nesroes 
slake their thirst for learning. 
school 1 


acquired a 
edge of 


Jenjamin knowl- 


reading and writing, and ad- 
vanced in arithmetic as far as “‘ Double 
Position.” 
was entirely his own teacher. 

school he had to labor 


for his support . 


Beyond these rudiments he 
fter 
leaving con- 


stantly own but he 
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lost nothing of what he had acquired. 
It is a frequent remark that up to a 
certain point the negroes learn even 
more rapidly than white children under 
the same teaching, but that afterward, 
in the higher branches, they are slow, 
and, some maintain, incapable. Young 
Banneker had no books at all, but in 
the midst of his labor he so improved 
upon and evolved what he had gained 
in arithmetic that his intelligence be- 
came a matter of general observation. 
He was such an acute observer of the 
natural world, and had so diligently 
observed the signs of the times in socie- 
ty, that it is very doubtful whether at 
forty years of age this African had his 
superior in Maryland. 

Perhaps the first wonder amongst his 
comparatively illiterate neighbors was 
excited, when, about the thirtieth year 
Benjamin made a clock. 
It is probable 


clock of which every portion was made 


of his age 
that this was the first 
in America; it is certain that it was as 
purely his own invention as if none had 
ever been made before. He had seena 
watch, but never a clock, such an arti- 
cle not being within fifty miles of him. 
The watch was his model. He was a 
long time at work on the clock,— his 
chief difficulty, as he used often to re- 
late, being to make the hour, minute, 
and second hands correspond in their 
motion. But at last the work was com- 
pleted, and raised the admiration for 
Banneker to quite a high pitch among 
his few neichbors. 

The making of the clock proved to 
be of great importance in assisting the 
It at- 
tracted the attention of the Ellicott fam- 


young man to fulfil his destiny. 


ily, who had just begun a settlement at 
Ellicott’s Mills. 


cated men, with much mechanical knowl- 


They were well-edu- 


edge, and some of them Quakers. They 
sought out the ingenious negro, and he 
could not have fallen into better hands. 
It was in 1787 that Benjamin received 
from Mr. George Ellicott Mayer’s “ Ta- 
bles,” Ferguson’s “ Astronomy,” 
Leadbetter’s “ Lunar Tables.” Along 
VOL. XI. 6 


and 
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these, some astronomical instru- 
Mr. Elli- 


cott, prevented from telling Benjamin 


with 


ments, also, were given him. 


anything concerning the use of the in- 
struments for some time after they were 
given, went over to repair this.omission 
one day, but found that the negro had 
discovered all about them and was al- 
ready quite independent of instruction. 
From this time astronomy became the 
great object of Banneker’s life, and in 
its study he almost disappeared from 
the sight of his neighbors. He was un- 
married, and lived alone in the cabin 
and on the farm which he had inherited 
He had still to labor 


but he so simplified his 


from his parents. 


for his living ; 


wants as to be enabled to devote the 
greater portion of his time to astronom- 
ical studies. He slept much during the 
day, that he might the more de votedly 
observe at night the heavenly bodies 
whose laws he was slowly, but surely, 
mastering. 

And now he began to have a taste of 
that persecution to which every genius 
under similar circumstances is subject. 
He was no longer seen in the field, where 
formerly his constancy had gained him 
a reputation for industry, and some who 
called at his cabin during the day-time 
so he began to be 


found him asleep; 
spoken of as a lazy fellow, who would 
come to no good, and whose age would 
disappoint the promise of his youth. 
There was a time when this so excited 
his neighbors against him that he had 
serious fears of disturbance. A memo- 
randum in his hand-writing, dated De- 
cember 18, 1790, states : — 

— informed me that —— 
stole my horse and great-coat, and that 
the said 
when opportunity presented. ——- —— 


intended to murder me 


gave me a caution to let no one come 
into my house after dark.” 

The names were originally written in 
full; but they were afterward careful- 
ly cancelled, as though Banneker had 
reflected 
on record an unauthenticated assertion 


that it was wrong to leave 


against an individual, which, if untrue, 
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might prejudice him by the mere fact 
that it had been made. 

Very soon after the possession of the 
books already mentioned, Banneker de- 
termined to compile an almanac, that 
being the most familiar use that occur- 
red to him of the information he had 
acquired. To make an almanac was a 
very different thing then from what it 
would be now, when there is an abun- 
dance of accurate tables and rules. 
whatever from 


Mr. George El- 


some tables 


Banneker had no aid 
tables; 


who 


men or and 
and 


he had 


advanced far in the preparation of the 


pnrocure 
Pp 0 ured 


took them to him, states that 


licott, 


logarithms necessary tor his purpose. 


A memorandum in his calculations at 
this time thus corrects an error in Fer- 
guson’s Astronomy : — 

“It that 
men may at times be in error: 


appears to me the wisest 
for in- 
stance, Dr. Ferguson informs us, that, 
the 


node at 


within 12° of either 
full, 


be eclipsed ; but I find, that, according to 


when sun is 


the time of the moon will 
his method of projecting a lunar eclipse, 
there will be 
ments, and vet 
46’ 11" of the 


But the moon being in her 


none by the above ele- 


the is within 11 


sun 
moon’s ascending node. 


apogee pre- 


vents the appearance of this e« lipse.” 


Another memorandum makes the fol- 


lowing corrections : — 


‘Errors that ought to be correct 


in my Astronomical Tables are these : 


2d _ vol. Leadbetter, p- 204, 


: 
when 
anomaly is 4* 30°, the equation 3° 30, 
41” ought to have been 3° 28/ 41”. In 
% equation, p- 155, the logarithm of 
a 


his distance from © ought to have been 


6 in the second place from the index, 


time that 


” 


instead of 7, that is, from the 


his anomaly is 3* 24° until it is 4* 0°. 

Both Ferguson and Leadbetter would 
have been amazed, had they been in- 
formed that their elaborate works had 
been reviewed and corrected by a ne- 
gro in the then unheard-of valley of 
the Patapsco. 

The first almanac prepared by Ban- 


neker for publication was for the year 


[ January, 


1792. 


become generally known, and amongst 


3y this time his acquirements had 


those who were attracted by them was 
James McHenry, Esq. Mr. McHenry 
wrote to Goddard and Angell, then the 
almanac- publishers of Baltimore, and 
procured the publication of this work, 
which contained, from the pen of Mr. 
McHenry, a brief notice of Banneker. 
In their editorial notice Goddard and 
Angell say, “ They feel gratified in the 
opportunity of presenting to the pub- 
lic through their must be 


press what 


considered as an extraordinary effort 
of genius, —a complete and accurate 
calculat- 


And 


= they flatter 


Ephemeris for the year 1792, 
ed by a sable son of Africa,” ete. 
that 
philanthropic pub- 


they further say 


themselves that a 


I 
lic, in this enlightened era, will be in- 


duced to give their patronage and sup- 
port to this work, not only on account 
of its intrinsic merits, (it having met 
the approbation of several of the most 
distinguished astronomers of America, 
particularly the celebrated Mr. Ritten- 
house, ) but from similar motives to those 
which induced the editors to give this 
calculation the preference, the ardent 


of drawing modest merit from 


obscurity, and 


desire 
ce ntroverting the le ng- 
established illiberal prejudic e against 
the blacks.” 

Banneker himself entirely con- 
scious of the rings of his case upon 


and though 


the position of his people ; 
remarkable for an habitual modesty, he 
that his 
the African 
In this spirit he wrote to Thomas Jef- 


solemnly claimed works had 


earned respect for race. 
ferson, then Secretary of State under 
Washington, transmitting a manuscript 
The letter is a 
fervent appeal for the down - trodden 


copy of his almanac. 


negro, and a protest against the injus- 
tice and inconsistency of the United 
Mr. Jeffer- 


son’s reply is as follows : — 


States toward that color. 


“ Philadelphia, Pa., August 30, 1791. 
“Srr,—I thank you sincerely for 
your letter of the 19th instant, and for 
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the almanac it contained. Nobody wish- 
es more than I do to see such proofs 
as you exhibit, that Nature has given 
to our black brethren talents equal to 
those of the 
that the appearance of a want of them 


other colors of men, and 


is owing only to the degraded condi- 
their existence both in Africa 
America. I add with truth 
that no one wishes more ardently to see 


tion of 


and can 


a good system commenced for raising 
the condition both of their body and 
mind to what it ought to be 


lity of their present existence, 


, as fast as 
the imbeci 
and other circumstances which cannot 
I have taken 


the liberty of sending your almanac to 


be neglected, will admit. 
Monsieur de Condorcet, Secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and 
Member of the 
because I considered it a document to 


Philanthropic Society, 


which your whole color had a right for 
their justification against the doubts 
which have been entertained of them. 
‘Tam, with great esteem, Sir, 
‘* Your most obedient serv’t, 
“ Tuo. JEFFERSON.” 


When his first almanac was publish- 
ed, Banneker was fifty-nine years of 
age, and had received tokens of respect 
from all the scientific men of the coun- 
try. The commissioners appointed af- 
ter the adoption of the Constitution in 
1789 to run the lines of the District of 
Columbia invited the presence and as- 
sistance of Banneker, and treated him 
They invited him to take 


a seat at their table; but he declined, 


as an equal. 


and requested a separate table. 
Banneker continued to calculate and 
publish almanacs until the year 1802. 
Besides numerous valuable astronomical 
and mathematical notes found amongst 
his papers are observations of passing 
events, showing that he had the mind 
of a philosopher. For instance : — 
“27th Aug. 1797. Standing at my 
door, I heard the discharge of a gun, 
and in four or five seconds of time the 
small shot came rattling about me, one 
or two of which struck the house ; which 
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plainly demonstrates that the velocity 
of sound is greater than that of a can- 
non-bullet.” 

“©938d Dec. 1790. About 8 o’clock 
A. M., I heard a sound and felt a shock 
like unto heavy thunder. I went out, 
but cloud. I 


therefore conclude it must be a 


could not observe any 


great 
earthquake in some part of the globe.” 

In April, 1800, he writes : — 

“ The first great locust year that I 
can remember was 1749. I was then 
about seventeen years of age, when thou- 
sands of them came creeping up the 
trees. I imagined they came to destroy 
the fruit of the earth, and would occa- 
sion a famine in the land. I therefore 
began to destroy them, but soon saw 
that my labor was in vain. Again, in 
ther year 1766, seventeen years after 
their first appearance, they made a sec- 
ond. I then, being about thirty-four 
years of age, had more sense than to 
endeavor to destroy them, knowing 
they were not so pernicious to the fruit 
as I had imagined. Again, in the year 
1783, which was seventeen years later, 
they made their third appearance to 
me ; and they may be expected again 
in 1800. The female has a sting in her 
tail as sharp and hard as a thorn, with 
which she perforates the branches of 
The 
Then the 
egg, by some occult cause, immerges a 


trees, and in the holes lays eggs. 
branch soon dies and falls. 


great depth into the earth, and there 
continues for the space of seventeen 
years, as aforesaid.” 

The following is worthy of Pliny : — 

“Tn the month of January, 1797, on 
a pleasant day for the season, I observ- 
ed my honey-bees to be out of their 
hives, and they seemed to be very busy, 
excepting one hive. Upon examina- 
tion, I found all the bees had evacuat- 
ed this hive, and left not a drop behind 
them. 
ing, I killed the neighboring hives of 


On the 9th of February ensu- 


bees, and found a great quantity of 
honey, considering the season, — which 
I imagine the stronger had taken from 
the weaker, and the weaker had pur- 
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sued them to their home, resolved to be 
benefited by their labor, or die in the 
contest.” 

Mr. Benjamin H. Ellicott, who was a 
true friend of Banneker, and collected 
from various sources all the facts con- 
cerning him, wrote in a letter as fol- 
lows : — 

“During the whole of his long life 
he lived respectably and much esteem- 
ed by all who became acquainted with 
him, but more especially by those who 
could fully appreciate his genius and 
Al- 


though his mode of life was regular and 


the extent of his acquirements. 


extremely retired, — living alone, hav- 
ing never married, cooking his own vic- 
tuals and washing his own clothes, and 
scarcely ever being absent from home, 
—yet there was nothing misanthropic 
in his character; for a gentleman who 
knew him thus speaks of him: ‘I recol- 
lect him well. He was a brave-looking, 
pleasant man, with something very no- 
ble in his appearance. His mind was 
evidently much engrossed in his caleu- 
lations ; but he was glad to receive the 
visits which we often paid him.’ An- 
‘When I was a boy I 


became very much interested in him, 


other writes: 


as his manners were those of a perfect 
gentleman: kind, generous, hospitable, 


r, abound- 


humane, dignified, and pleasin; 


ing in information on all the various 


THE 


WueEN the great Theban, in his midnight tramp 


[ January, 


subjects and incidents of the day, very 
modest and unassuming, and delighting 
I have 


head was 


in society at his own house. 
His 


covered with a thick suit of white hair, 


seen him frequently. 


which gave him a very dignified and 
venerable appearance. Ilis dress was 
uniformly of superfine drab broadcloth, 
made in the old style of a plain coat, 
with straight collar and long waistcoat, 
His color 
was not jet-black, but decidedly negro. 


and a broad-brimmed hat. 


In size and personal appearance, the 
statue of Franklin at the library in 
Philadelphia, as seen from the street, 
is a perfect likeness of him. Go to his 
house when you would, either by day 
or night, there was constantly standing 
in the middle of the floor a large table 


As he 


was an eminent mathematician, he was 


covered with books and papers. 
constantly in correspondence with oth- 
er mathematicians in this country, with 
whom there was an interchange of ques- 
tions of difficult solution.’ ” 

Banneker died in the year 1804, be- 
loved and respected by all who knew 
him. Though no monument marks the 


spot where he was born and lived a 
true and high life and was buried, yet 
history must record that the most orig- 
intellect which the South 


has yet produced was that of the pure 


inal scientific 


African, Benjamin Banneker. 


SLEEPING SENTINEL. 


v? 


A sleeping guard beside the postern saw, 


He slew him on the instant, that the camp 


Might read in blood a soldier’s swerveless law. 


‘Blame not your General!” — pointing to the slain, — 


The wise, severe Epaminondas said, — 


“T was not cruel, comrades, for ’t is plain 


I only left him, as I found him, dead!” 
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IRON-CLAD 


THE 


which 


new system of naval warfare 


characterizes the age was pro- 
posed by John Stevens of Hoboken dur- 
ing the War of 


Paixhans in 1821, made the subject of 


1812, 


recommended by 
official and private experiment here and 
in Europe during the last 

especially, subjected to practical test at 


ten years 
Kinburn in 1855, recognized then by 
France and England in the commence- 
ment of iron-clad fleets, first practised 
by the United States Government in 
the capture of Fort Henry, and at last 
d and 


esta Le 
but in the 


fact, 


of progress, by 


inaugurated not only in 
principle and direction 


the memorable action 


of the 


ninth of March, 1862, in the de- 
se 


struction of the wooden sailing-frigates 
Cumberland and Congress by the steam- 
ram Merrimack, and the final discomfit- 
ure of that powerful and heavily armed 
victor by the 
Monitor. 


The consid 


turreted, iron, two-gun 


cation of iron-clad vessels 
involves that of armor, ordnance, pro- 


jectiles, and naval architecture. 


ARMOR. 


Material. In 1861, the British iron- 
plate committee fired with 68 - pound- 
ers at many varieties of iron, cast-steel 
and puddled-steel plates, and combina- 


hard soft The 
steel was too brittle, and crumbled, and 


tions of and metals. 
the targets were injured in proportion 
to their An 


clusion from all subsequent firing at 


hardness. obvious con- 
thick iron plates was, that, to avoid 
cracking on the one hand, and punch- 
ing on the wrought-iron armor 
should resemble copper more than steel, 
exc pt tha should be elastic, although 
not nec sssarily of the high ‘st tensile 
strength. Copper, however, proved much 
The experiments of Mr. E. A. 


Stevens of Hoboken, with thick plates, 


too soft. 


confirm this conclusion. But for lam- 


SHIPS AND HEAVY ORDNANCE. 


inated armor, (several thicknesses of 
thin plates,) harder and stronger iron 
offers greater resistance to shot, and 
steel crumbles less than when it is thick- 
The value of hard surfaces on in- 
alluded to. 

Solid and Laminate d Armor c ompare d. 


er. 
clined armor will be 
Backing. European experimenters set 
out upon the principle that the resist- 
ance of plates is nearly as the square 
of their thickness, — for example, that 
two 2-inch plates are but half as strong 
as one 4-inch plate ; and the English, at 
least, have never subjected it to more 
test. During the 
last year, a 6-inch target, composed 


than one valuable 
of g-inch boiler-plates, with a 14-inch 
plate in front, and held together by al- 
ternate rivets and screws 8 inches apart, 
was completely punched ; and a 10-inch 
target, similarly constructed, was great- 
ly bulged and broken at the back by 
the 68-pounder (8 inch) smooth-bore 
especially, and the 100-pounder rifle at 
200 yards, —guns that do not greatly 
injure the best solid 44-inch plates at 
On the 
124-pounder (10 inch) round-shot, hav- 


the same range. contrary, a 
ing about the same penetrating power, 
as calculated by the ordinary rule, fired 
by Mr. Stevens in 1854, but slightly in- 
dented, and did not break at the back, 
a 63-inch target similarly composed. 
All the experiments of Mr. Stevens go 
to show the superiority of laminated 
armor. Within a few months, official 
American experiments have confirmed 
this theory, although the practice in the 
The 
Roanoke’s plates are solid; those of 
Solid 
generally 4} inches thick and 
yy 18 inches of teak, are exclu- 


construction of ships is divided. 


the Monitor class are laminated. 
plates, 
backee 
sively used in Europe. Now the resist- 
ance of plates to punching in a machine 
is directly as the sheared area, that is 
to say, as the depth and the diameter 


of the hole. But, the argument is, in 
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this case, and in the case of laminated 
armor, the hole is cylindrical, while in 
the case of a thick armor-plate it is 
conical, — about the size of the shot, in 
front, and very much larger in the rear, 
—so that the sheared or fractured area 
is much greater. Again, forged plates, 
although made with innumerable welds 
from scrap which cannot be homogene- 
ous, are, as compared with rolled plates 
made with few welds from equally good 
material, notoriously stronger, because 
the laminz composing the latter are 
not thoroughly welded to each other, 
and they are therefore a series of thin 
plates. On the whole, the facts are not 
complete enough to warrant a conclu- 
sion. It is probable that the heavy Eng- 
lish machinery produces better-worked 
thick plates than have been tested in 
America, and that American iron, which 
is well worked in the thin plate used for 
laminated armor, is better than English 
iron; while the comparatively high ve- 
locities of shot used in England are more 
trying to thin plates, and the compara- 
tively heavy shot in America prove most 
destructive to solid plates. So that there 
is as yet no common ground of compari- 
The cost of laminated armor is less 
than half that of solid plates. Thin 


plates, breaking joints, and bolted to 


son. 


or through the backing, form a continu- 
ous girder and add vastly to the strength 
of a vessel, while solid blocks add no 
such strength, but are a source of strain 
and weakness. In the experiments men- 
tioned, there was no wooden backing be- 
hind the armor. It is hardly possible, 
»— that 
elastic wooden backing prevents injury 


-in fact, it is nowhere urged 


to the armor in any considerable degree. 
Indeed, the English experiments of 1861 
prove that a rigid backing of masonry— 
in other words, more armor—increas- 
es the endurance of the plates struck. 
Elastic backing, however, deadens the 
blow upon the structure behind it, and 
catches the iron splinters ; it is, there- 
fore, indispensable in ships. 
Vertical and Inclined Armor. In Eng- 


land, in 1860, a target composed of 4}- 


[ January, 


inch plates backed with wood and set 
at 38° from the horizon was injured 
about one-half as much by round 68- 
pounder shot as vertical plates of the 
same thickness would have been. In 
186l, a 


ed by elongated 100-pounder shot than 


} plate at 45° was more injur- 


a 4} vertical plate, both plates having 
the same backing and the weights of 
iron being equal for the same vertical 
height. When set at practicable an- 
gles, inclined armor does not glance flat- 
fronted projec tiles. Its greater cost, and 
especially the waste of room it occasions 
in a ship, are practically considered in 
England to be The 


result of Mr. Stevens’s experiments is, 


fatal objections. 
substantially, that a given thickness of 
iron, measured on the line of fire, offers 
about equal resistance to shot, whether 
Flat-fronted 
or punch shot will be glanced by armor 
set at 
hard 


this effect; and to this end, experi- 


it is vertical or inclined. 
about 12° from the horizon. A 
surface on the armor increases 
ments with Franklinite are in progress. 
The inconvenience of inclined armor, 
especially in sea-going vessels, althoug] 
is better situated than that 


of vertical armor, is likely to limit its 


its weight 


use } 
Fastening 
plates not only 


gener 
Armor. <A series of thin 


the whole 
All meth- 


strengthen 
vessel, but fasten each other. 
ods of giving continuity to thick plates, 


such as tonguing and grooving, besides 
being very costly, have proved too wi ak 
to stand shot, and are generally aban- 
doned. The fastenings must therefore 
be stronger, as each plate depends solely 
on its own; and the resistance of plates 
must be de« reased, either by more or 
larger bolt-holes. The working of the 
thick plates of the European vessels 
Warrior and La Gloire, in a sea-way, is 
an acknowledged defect. There are va- 
rious practicable plans of fastening bolts 
to the backs of 
plates between angle-irons, to avoid bor- 
It is believed that 
Boil- 


er-joints have been welded rapidly and 


plates, and of holding 


ing them through. 


plates will ultimately be welded. 
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uniformly by means of light furnaces 


moving along the joint, blowing a jet of, 
flame upon it, and closely followed by 
hammers to close it up. The surfaces do 
not oxidize when enveloped in flame, 


and the weld is likely to be as strong 


as the solid plate. Large plates prove 
stronger than small plates of equally 
good material. English 43-inch armor- 
plates are generally 3} feet 


wide and 
12 to 24 \ 


feet long. American inch 


plates are from 2 to 3 feet wide and 
rarely exceed 12 feet in length. 


Ar- 
| 


cht bars, like that of 


Te 
vosed of li 


mor com} 
the Galena, is very defective, as each 


little 


adjacent, offers only 


bar, deriving strength from those 
the r« sistance of 
its own small section. The cheapness 


of such armor, however, and the facili- 


ty with which it can be attached, may 


compensate tor the greater amount re- 
quired, when weight is not objection- 
able. The 14 


constructed, 


-inch and 10-inch targets, 
without backing, on this 
principle, and tested in England in 
1859 and 1860, were little damaged by 
68- and 100-pounders. 

The nec 


simply a question of powder, and will 


hickness of armor is 


be further r 
of Ordnance 


ferred to under the heads 


and Naval Architecture. 


ORDNANCE AND PROJECTILES. 


Condition 


well-settl 1 rule, 


-eatest E ffect. It is a 
that the penetration 
| 


of projectiles is proportionate directly 


to their weight and diameter, and to 
the square of their velox ity. For ex- 
ample, the 10}-inch Armstrong 150- 
pound shot, thrown by 50 pounds of 
powder at 1,770 feet per second, has 
nearly twice the destructive effect up- 
on striking, and four times as much up- 
on passing its whole diameter through 
armor, as the 15-inch 425-pound shot 
driven by the same powder at 800 feet. 
The American theory is, that very heavy 
shot, at necessarily low velocities, with a 


given strain on the gun, will do more 


} 
I 


damage by racking and straining the 


whole structure than lighter and faster 
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shot which merely penetrate. This js 
The 


remarkable experiments in England — 


not yet sufficiently tested. late 


firing 130- and 150-pound Whitworth 
steel shells, holding Sto 5 pounds of pow- 
der, from a 7-inch Armstrong gun, with 
23 to 27 pounds of powder, through the 
Warrior target, and bursting them in 


1 
- certainly 


and beyond the backing 


show that large calibres are not indis- 
pensable in fighting iron-clads. <A de- 
structive blow requires a heavy charge 
of powder ; which brings us to 
The 


and Cartridges. The proble m is, Ist 


Strain and Structure of Guns, 


stand 
' 


2d, to reduce the 


to construct a gun which will 
the heaviest charge ; 
strain on the gun without reducing the 
velocity of the shot. It is probable 
that powder-gas, from the excessive 
suddenness of its generation, exerts a 
percussive as well as a statical press- 
ure, thus requiring great elasticity and 
a certain degree of hardness in the gun- 
metal, as well as high tensile strength. 
Cast-iron and bronze are obviously in- 
adequate. Solid wrought-iron forgings 
are not all that could be desired in re- 
spect of elasticity and hardness, but 
their chief defect is want of homogenei- 
ty, due to the crude process of puddling, 
and to their numerous and indispensa- 
ble welds. Low cast-steel, besides be- 
ing elastic, hard, tenacious, and homo- 
geneous, has the crowning advantage 
of being produced in large masses with- 
flaw or weld. 


out Krupp, of Prussia, 


casts ingots of above 20 tons’ weight, 
and has forged a cast-steel cannon of 
9 inches bore. One of these ingots, in 
the Great Exhibition, measured 44 inch- 
es in diameter, and was uniform and 
fine-grained throughout. His great suc- 
cess is chiefly due to the use of manga- 
nesian iron, (which, however, is inferior 
to the Franklinite of New Jersey, be- 
cause it contains no zinc,) and to skill 
in heating the metal, and to the use of 
heavy hammers. His heaviest hammer 
weighs 40 tons, falls 12 feet, and strikes 
a blow which does not draw the surface 


like a light hammer, but compresses the 
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whole mass to the core. Krupp is now 
introducing the Bessemer process for 
producing ingots of 


the cost of 


any size at about 
These and 
other makes of low-steel have endured 


wrought-iron. 


extraordinary tests in the form of small 
guns and other structures subject to 


the 
that we 


concussion and strain; and both 


theory and all the evidence 
have promise its superiority for gun- 
metal. But another element of resist- 
ance is required in guns with thick walls. 
The explosi mn of the powder is sO in- 
stantaneous that the exterior parts of 


he. 


fore the inner parts are strained beyond 


t 
the metal do not have time to act 


endurance. 


In order to bring all parts 
of a great mass of metal into simulta- 


neous tension, Blakely and others have 


hooped an inner tube with rings hay- 
ing a successively hie initi sion. 


rhe inner tube is theref - com- 


pression, and the outer ring under a 


considerable tension, when the gun is 
at rest, but all parts are strained simul- 
taneously and alike when the gun is 
» Parrott and Whit- 


nnon are c 


under pressure. 
I 


worth ca mstructed on this 


principle, and there has been some prac- 
tice in winding tubes with si 
wire to secure the most unifi 
tion of tension at the least e 
is some difficulty as yet in-fastening the 
wire and giving the gun proy G 
tudinal streneth. Mr. Wiard, of New 
York, makes an ingenious argument to 


show that larce 


er longi- 


cannon burst from the 


expansion of the inner part of the gun 


by the heat of frequent successive e@x- 
In this he is sustained to some 
extent by Mr. Mallet, of Dublin. The 


e inner 


plosions. 


eater the enlargement of tl 


or 
layer of metal, the less valuable is the 
above prin iple of initial tension. In 


fact, p! 


in initial tension and the outer part in 


cing the inner part of the gun 
compression would better resist the ef- 
But Mr. Wiard 


believes that the longitudinal expansion 


fect of internal heat. 


of the inner stratum of the gun is the 
principal source of strain. A gun made 


of annular tubes meets this part of the 


[ January, 


difficulty ; for, if the inner tube is exces- 
sively heated, it can elongate and slip 
a little within those surrounding it, 
without disturbing them. In fact, the 
inner tube of the Armstrong gun is 
sometimes turned within the others by 
On 


the whole, then, hooping an inner steel 


the inertia of the rifled projectile. 


tube with succes sively tighter steel 
rings, or, what is better, tubes, is the 
probable direction of improvement in 
heavy ordnance. An inner tube of 
iron, cast hollow on Rodman’s plan, so 
as to avoid an inherent rupturing strain, 
and hooped with low-steel without welds, 
would be che aper and very strong. An 


obvious conclusion is, that perfect el sti- 


i 
city in the metal would successfully meet 


all the foregoing causes of rupture. 


In America, where guns made en- 


tirely of cast-iron, and undoubtedly the 
best i 


1 


in the world for horizontal shell- 


firing, are persisted in, though hardly 


adequate to the heavy charges demand- 
ed by iron-clad warfare, the necessity 
the 


velocity 


strain on 


without greatly reducing the 


of decreasing the gun 


of the shot has become imperative. It 
I 


would be impossible even to recapitulate 
the conflicting arguments of the experts 
on this subject, within the limits of this 
paper. It does appear from recent ex- 
periments, however, that this result can 
be accomplished by compressing the 
powder, so that, we will 
} 


ana 


sup se it 
uppo > 1 


} 
burns slowly overcomes the iner- 


tia of the shot before the whole mass is 


leaving an air- 


lee, into which 


ignited; and also by 


space around the cartri 


the 


= 
pre Dat 
inertia of the sh 


gases ly expand while the 
it is being overcome, 
thus avoiding the excessive blow up 

the walls of the gun during the first in- 
Whatever the 


cause may be, the result is of the high- 


stant of the explosion. 


est importance, not only as to cast-iron 
suns, but as to all ordnance, and war- 
rants the and thorough 


most earnest 


investigation. The principles of the 
Armstrong gun differ in some degree 
from all those mentioned, and will be 
better referred to under the head of 
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Heavy Ordnance Described. The 
Armstrong gun is thus fabricated. A 
long bar of iron, say 3 by 4 inches in 
section, is wound into a close coil about 
2 feet long and of the required diame- 
18 inches. 


ter, — say This is set upon 


end at a welding heat under a steam- 
hammer and “ upset ” into a tube which 
is then recessed in a lathe on the ends 
so as to fit into other tubes. Two tubes 
set end to end are heated to welding, 
squeezed together by a heavy screw 
passing through them, and then ham- 
mered lightly on the outside without a 
mandrel. Other short tubes are simi- 
larly added. 
lengths and diameters are turned and 
bored 
without successively increasing tension, 
The breech- 
end of the second tube from the bore is 
forged solid so that its grain will run 


parallel with the bore and give the gun 


Five tubes of different 


and shrunk over one another, 


however, to form a gun. 


longitudinal strength. Both the wedge 
and the screw breech-loading apparatus 
are employed on guns of 7 inches bore 
It will thus 
hat the defects of large solid 


forgings are avoided ; that the iron may 


(1 10-pounders) and under. 


be seen 


be well worked before it is formed into a 


gun ; and that its greatest strength is in 
1 


the direction of the greatest strain ; and 
on the other hand, that the gun is weak 
longitudinally and excessively 


(the 


+} <x, 
Costly, 


7-inch gun costs $4,000, and the 


103-inch, $9,000,) and that the mate- 
rial, although strong and pretty trust- 
worthy in the shape of bars, has insufli- 
cient elasticity and hardness. Still, it 
is a formidable gun, especially when re- 
lieved of the weak and complex breech- 
loading apparatus, and used with a bet- 
ter system of rifling and projectiles than 
The 110-pounder Arm- 


strong rifle has 993 inches length and 


Armstrong’s. 


7 inches diameter of bore, 27 inches 
maximum diameter, and weighs 4} tons. 
The ** 300- pounder ” smooth-bore has 
11 feet length and 10} inches diameter 
of bore, 38 inches maximum diameter, 
and weighs 10} tons. The Mersey Iron- 


Works guns are of wrought-iron, and 
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are forged solid like steamboat-shafts, 
or hollow by laying up staves into the 
form of a barrel and welding layers 
of curved plates upon them until the 
whole mass is But few of 
The 
most remarkable of them are, Ist, the 


united. 
these guns have been fabricated. 


Horsfall smooth-bore, of 13 inches bore, 
44 inches maximum diameter, and 24 
tons weight, — price, $12,500; 2d, the 
“ Alfred” rifle, in the recent Exhibi- 
tion, of 10 inches bore,—price, $5,000; 
3d, the the 
Brooklyn Navy-Yard, which, though 


12-inch smooth-bore in 


very light, has fired a double 224-pound 
shot with 45 pounds of powder: if prop- 
erly hooped, it would make the most 
Blakely 


has constructed for Russia two 13-inch 


formidable gun in America. 
smooth-bore guns, 15 feet long and 
47 inches maximum diameter, of cast- 
iron hooped with steel: price, $10,000 
each. Mle has also fabricated many 
others of large calibre, on the principles 
The 15-inch Rod- 


man smooth-bore cast-iron gun is of 


before mentioned. 


48 inches maximum diameter, 15 feet 
10 inches long, and weighs 25 tons. 
The cost of such guns is about $6,000. 
The Dahleren the 
Monitors are about four feet shorter. 

Re sults of He avy Ordnance. The 10}- 
inch Armstrong gun sent a round 150- 
pout d 


15-inch guns on 


shot, with 50 pounds of powder, 
through a 54-inch solid plate and its 9- 
inch teak backing and 3-inch iron lining, 
at 200 yards, and one out of four shots 
vith the same charge through the War- 
rior target, namely, a 43-inch solid plate, 
18-inch backing, and §-inch lining. The 
Horsfall 
pound shot, with 74 pounds of powder, 
through the Warrior target 


3-inch gun sent a round 270- 


entirely 


at 200 yards, making an irregular hole 


about 2 feet in diameter. The same 


charge at 800 yards did not make a 


breach. The Whitworth shell 


burst in the backing of the same target 


clean 
has been referred to. Experiments on 
the effect of the 15-inch gun are now in 
progress. Its hollow 375-pound shot 
(3-inch walls) was broken without do- 
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ing serious damage to 10}-inch laminat- 
ed armor backed with 18 inches of oak. 
The comparative test of solid and lami- 


nated armor has already been mention- 


ed. 


} 


The best th-inch solid plates, well 
backed, are i 


practically proof against 
the guns of English iron-clads, namely, 
68-pounder smooth-bores and Arm- 
strong 110-pounder rifles, the service 
charge of each being 16 pounds. 
Rijli qa id Projectiles. 


cal shot, presenting a larger area to the 


The spheri- 


action of the powder, for a given weight, 
than the elongated rifle-shot, has a high- 
er initial velocity with a given charge ; 
and all the power applied to it is con- 
verted into velo ity, while a part of the 


power applied to the rifle-shot is 


em- 
But, 
-shot, at long 


Ist, ve locity, 


. e ee . . = 
ployed in spinning it on its axis. 
as compared with the rifl 


loses, 


bec ause it prese a larex r 


ranges, it qui 
area to the 
resisting air; 2d, penetration, because 
it has to force a larger hole through the 
armor; and 3d, accuracy, because the 
spinning of the rifl -shot constantly shifts 
from side to sid 


have on either side 


any inaccuracy of weight 
it may of its centre, 
so that it has no time to deviate in ei- 
ther direction. Pra tically, however, 
iron-clad warfare must be at close quar- 
ters, because it is almost impossible to 
aim any gun situated on a movable ship’s 
deck so that it will hit 

ing object at a distance. It is 
longated shot 


ean be sufficiently well bal 


a rapidly mov- 
believed 
by some authorities that ¢ 
inced to be 
projec ted accurately from smooth-bores ; 
still, it is stated by Whitworth and oth- 
ers that a spinning motion is necessary 
to keep an elon rat “l shot on end while 
passing through armor. On the whole, 
so far as penetrating armor is concern- 
xd, the theory and practice favor the 
spherical shot. But a more destructive 
effect than mere penetration has been 
alluded to, —the a shell 
within the backing of an iron-clad ves- 


sel. This can be accomplished only by 


bursting of 


elongated missile with a solid head 


the hole and a hollow rear 


The 


making 


holding the bursting charge. 


[ January, 


rifle-shot used in America, and the Arm- 
strong and some other European shot, 
metal, which in 
muzzle-loaders is expanded by the ex- 


are covered with soft 


plosion so as to fill the grooves of the 
gun, and in breech-loaders is planed by 
the lands of the gun to fit the rifling, 
— all 


Whitworth employs a solid iron or steel 


of which is wasteful of power. 
projectile dressed by machinery before- 
hand to fit the rifling. But as the bore 
of his gun is hexagonal, the greater part 
of the power employed to spin the shot 

Cap- 


employs a solid pro- 


tends directly to burst the gun. 
Scott, R. N., 


jectile dressed to fit by machinery ; but 


tain 


the surfaces of the lands upon which 


the shot presses are radial to the bore, 


so that the rotation of the shot tends, 
not to split the gun, but simply to ro- 
tate it in the opposite direction. 


Mounting Heavy Ordnance, so that it 
may be rapidly mancuvred on ship- 
board and protected from the enemy’s 


1 


shot, has been ct of so much 


ingenious and invention, 


that in a brief paper it can only be al- 
lu 


uded to in connection with the follow- 


ing subject : — ‘ 


THE STRUCTURE OF WAR-VESSELS. 


Size. To attain high speed and car- 
ry heavy armor and armament, war- 
vessels of large 

By doubling all the lineal dimensions 


of a vessel 


must be dimensions. 


of given form, her capacity 


is increased eight fold, that is to say, 
she can carry eight times as much weight 


and guns, 


of engines, boilers, armor, 
Meanwhile her resistance is only quad- 
rupled; so that to propel each ton of 
her weight requires but half the power 
necessary to propel each ton of the 
weight of a vessel of half the dimen- 
sions. High speed is probably quite 
as important as invulnerability. Light 
armor is a complete protection against 
the most destructive shells, and the old 
wooden frigates could stand a long bat- 
But 


perior speed, the most invulnerable and 


solid shot. without su- 


tle with 
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heavily armed vessel could neither keep 
within effective range of her enemy, nor 
run her down as aram, nor retreat when 
overpowered. And a very fast vessel 
can almost certainly run past forts, as 
they are 


ordinarily situated, at some 
distance from the channel, without be- 
Indeed, the difficulty of hit- 


ting a moving object with heavy can- 


ing hit. 


non is so great that slow wooden ships 
do not hesitate to encounter forts and 
to reduce them, for a moving ship can 
be so maneeuvred as to hit a stationary 
fort. 

The disadvantages of large ships are, 
first, great draught. Although draught 
need not be increased in the same degree 
as length, a stable and seaworthy model 
cannot be very shallow or flat-bottom- 
ed. Hence the harbors in which very 
large vessels can manceuvre are few, and 


there must be a light-draught class of 
vessels to encounter enemies of light 
draught, although they cannot be ex- 
pected to cope very successfully with 
fast and heavy vessels. Second, a given 
sum expended exclusively in large ves- 
sels concentrates coast-defences upon 
a few points, while, if it is devoted to 
a greater number, consisting partly of 
small vessels, the line of defences is 
made more continuous and complete. 
But the effec- 


tiveness of war-vessels need not depend 


Syste m of Protection. 


solely upon their size. First, twice or 


thrice the power 


may be obtained, with 
the same weight of boilers and machin- 
ery, and with considerable economy, by 
carrying very much higher steam, em- 
ploying simple surface-condensers, and 
naintaining a high rate of combustion 
and vaporization, in accordance with 
the best commercial-marine practice. 
Second, ¢/ batte ry may be reduced in 
the armor thus increased 


extent, and 


rather than diminished in thickness, 


with a given buoyancy. At the same 
. 


time, the fewer guns may be made avail- 
able in all diree ions and more rapidly 
worked, so that, on the whole, a small 
ship thus improved will be a match in 


every respect for a large ship as ordi- 
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narily constructed. Working the guns 
in small revolving turrets, as by Erics- 
son’s or by Coles’s plan, and loading 
and cooling them by steam-power, and 
taking up their recoil by springs in a 
short space, as by Stevens’s plan, are 
The 


plan of elevating a gun above a shot- 


improvements in this direction. 


proof deck at the moment of aiming and 
firing, and dropping it for loading or 
protection by means of hydraulic cyl- 
inders, and the plan of placing a gun 
upon the top of the armor-clad portion 
of the ship, covering it with a shot-proof 
hood, and loading it from below, and 
the plan of a rotating battery, in which 
one gun is in a position to fire while the 
others attached to the same revolving 
frame are loading,—all these obviously 
feasible plans have the advantages of 
avoiding port-holes in the inhabited and 
vital parts of the vessel, of rendering 
the possible bursting of a gun compara- 
tively harmless to the crew and ship, 
and of rapid manceuvring, as compared 
with the turret system, besides all the 
advantages of the turret as compared 
with the old - fashioned 
broadside The necessity of 


casemate or 
system. 
fighting at close quarters has been re- 
marked. At close quarters, musket- 
balls, grape, and shells can be accu- 
rately thrown into ordinary port-holes, 
which removes the necessity of smash- 
ing any other holes in the armor. 
Protection at, and extending several 
feet below the water-line, is obviously 
indispensable around the 
It is valuable 


battery of a 
vessel. at other points, 
but not indispensable, provided the ves- 
se] has numerous horizontal and vertical 
bulkheads to prevent too great a loss of 
buoyancy when the vessel is seriously 
damaged between wind and water. Har- 
bor-craft may be very low on the water, 
so that only a little height of protection 
is required. But it is generally suppos- 
ed that sea-going vessels must be high 
out of water. Mr. Ericsson’s practice, 
however, is to the contrary ; and it may 
turn out that a low vessel, over which 
the sea makes a clean breach, can be 
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made sufficiently buoyant on his plan. 
If high sides are necessary, the plan of 
Mr. Lungley, of London, may be adopt- 
ed, —a streak of protection at the wa- 
ter-line, and another forming the side 
of the battery at the top of the struct- 
ure, with an intermediate unprotected 
space. 
line, 
sages leading from the parts below wa- 


ter to 


A shot-proof de k at the water- 


and the necessary shot-proof pas- 


the battery, would of course be 
necessary. 

Considering the many expedients for 
vastly increasing the thickness of armor, 
the id 


espe 


somewhat widely expressed, 

England, 
the exploits of Armstrong, 
Whitworth, 


abandoned, is at least premature. 


that, in view of 
Clay, and 
iron-protection must be 
rin which the var 


of construction have thus far been 


mann ious princip 
ried out will be noticed in a brief 

D scription of Pro ent Iron-Cl 
Vessels. CrassI. Classified with ref- 
erence to the protection, the dimensions 
of the English Warrior and Black Prince 


are, leneth 380 feet, be: 


33 feet, 


m 58 feet, depth 
Their 
extends 
5 feet be- 
hout 200 feet of the 
Vertical shot-proof 


bulkheads joining the side 


measurement 6,055 tons. 
armor ( previously described ) 
} 


from the upper deck down to 


low vater, throug 
leneth amidshi 

armor form 
middle of the 


a box or casemate in the 


vessel, in which the 26 casemate-guns, 


mostly 68-pounder smooth-bores, are sit- 
through port-holes in 

anner. 
trial is about 14 knots, 
12. The Defence and 


275 feet leneth and 3,66 


Their speed on 

at sea, about 
Resistance, of 
8 tons, and car- 
rying 14 casemate-guns, are similarly 
constructed, though their spt ed is slow. 
All these vessels are built entirely of 
iron. 

Cxiass II. This the 
first mentioned in having protection 
all around at the water-line. The Nev 
Tronsides, (American,) of 3,250 
240 feet length, 58} feet beam, 283 feet 


depth, and 15 feet draught, and built of 


differs from 


tons, 


wood, has 41-inch solid armor with 2 feet 
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backing, extending from the upper deck 
} 
‘ 


down to 4 feet below water, with verti- 
cal bulkheads like the Warrior, making 
a casemate 170 feet long, in which there 
are sixteen 11-inch smooth-bores and 
two 200-pounder Parrott rifles. A streak 
of armor, 4 feet below water and 3 feet 
above, runs from this forward and aft 
entirely around the vessel. Her speed 
is 8 knots. The Stevens Battery, (Amer- 
ican,) 6,000 tons, constructed of iron 
and nearly completed, is 420 feet long, 
53 feet wide, and 28 feet deep from the 


top of the casemate, and is iron-clad 


to end along the water-line. 


last 


from end 
Congress, the 
120 


feet long on the top, its sides being in- 


As prop sed to the 


was to be about 


central casemate 


lined 27} degrees from the horizon, 


and sed of 6§ inches of iron, 14 
hes of locust backing, and a half-inch 


comp 
in 
iron lining. Upon the top of it, and to 
be loaded and 
it, were to be five 
10-in« h 
The actual horse-power of this 
bove 5,U00, her speed would 


manceuvred from within 
15-inch smooth-bores 
and two rifled guns clad with 
armor. 
ship being a 
be much higher than that of any other 
war-vessel. Congress, declining to make 
an appropriation to complete this vessel, 
Mr. Stevens, who had 


made it over to 


already borne a considerable portion of 


to finish it at 


his own expense, and is now experiment- 


its cost, and who intends 
ing to still further perfect his designs. 
The Achilles (English) now building 
of iron, about the size of the Warrior, 
and of 6,039 tons, with a casemate 200 
feet long holding 26 belongs to 


runs, 


this class. The Enterprise, 180 feet 


length, 990 tons, 4 


the Favorite, 220 fi 


casemate -guns, and 
et leneth, 2,168 tons, 
8 casemate-guns, are building in Ene- 
land on the same | The 
and Magenta, ( French,) built 


and a little longer than the Royal Oak, 


lan. Solferino 


of wood, 


(see Class IIIL.,) are iron-clad all round 
up to the main deck, and have two 13- 
gun casemates above it. 

Ill. The 


court, and Northumberland, 6,621 tons, 


CLASS Minotaur, Agin- 


and 390 feet length, resembling, but 
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somewhat larger than the Warrior, in 
all their proportions, and now on the 
stocks in England, are built of iron, 
and are to have 5}-inch armor and 9- 
inch backing extending through their 
whole length from the upper deck to 
5 feet below water, forming a case- 
mate from stem to stern, to hold 40 
broadside-guns. Five vessels of the 
Royal- Oak class, 4,055 tons, building 
in England, 277 feet long and 58} feet 
wide, are of wood, being partially con- 
structed frigates adapted to the new ser- 
vice, and are iron-clad throughout their 
length and height to 5 feet below wa- 
ter. They are to carry thirty-two 68- 
pounders. The Hector and Valiant, 
4,063 tons, and 275 feet long, are Eng- 
lish iron vessels not yet finished. They 
are completely protected, and carry 30 
casemate-guns. All the above vessels 
are to carry two or more Armstrong 
swivel-guns fore and aft. Four ves- 
sels of La Gloire class, (French,) 255 
feet long and built of wood, resembling 
the Royal Oak, carry 34 guns, and are 
completely clad in 4}-inch 
Te n 
larger dimensions, are similarly con- 
structed. The 


solid ar- 
mor. French vessels, of a little 
Galena (American) is 
of this class as to extent of protection. 
The quality of her armor has been re- 
ferred to. 

Crass IV. Ships with Revolving Tur- 
rets. The Roanoke, (American,) a ra- 
zeed wooden frigate of 4,500 tons, is 
265 feet long, 524 feet wide, and 32 feet 
deep, and will draw about 21 feet, and 
have a speed of 8 to9 knots. This and 
all the vessels to be referred to in this 
class are iron-clad from end to end, and 
from the upper deck to 4 or 5 feet be- 
low the The Roanoke’s 
plates (solid) are 4} inches thick, ex- 
cept at the ends, where they are 3}, and 
are backed with 30 inches of oak. She 
has three turrets upon her main-deck, 
each 21 feet in diameter inside, 9 feet 
high, and composed of 11 thicknesses of 
1-inch plates. 


water-line. 


Her armament is six 15- 
Of the 
Monitors, which are all constructed of 


inch guns, two in each turret. 
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iron, two now building are to be sea- 
going and very fast, and are to act as 
rams, like several of the other vessels de- 
scribed. One of these, the Puritan, is 340 


feet long, 52 feet wide, and 22 feet deep, 


g 
and will draw 20 feet. The armor of 
her hull, 10} inches thick, composed 
mostly of 1-inch plates and 3 feet of 
oak backing, projects beyond her sides 
by the amount of its thickness, and over- 
hangs, forming a solid ram 16 feet long 
at the bow. The whole upper struct- 
ure also overhangs the stern, and pro- 
tects the screw and rudder. This ves- 
sel will carry two turrets, 28 feet in di- 
ameter inside, 9 feet high, and 2 feet 
Each 
The 


other vessel, the Dictator, is similarly 


thick, composed of 1-inch plates. 


turret contains two 15-inch guns. 


constructed, except that it has one tur- 
ret, two guns, and 320 feet length. The 
upper (shot-proof) deck of these ves- 
feet out The 18 
smaller Ericsson vessels, several of which 


sels is 2 of water. 
are ready for service, are 18 inches out 
of water, of light draught, and about 200 
by 45 feet. 


ed, is 5 inches thick, upon 3 feet of oak. 


Their side-armor, laminat- 


They have one turret, like those of the 
Roanoke, and carry one 15-inch gun 
and one 11-inch smooth-bore, or a 200- 
pounder rifle. The original Monitor is 
174 by 44} feet, with 5-inch side-armor, 
and a turret 8 inches thick, 20 feet in di- 
ameter inside, and armed with two 11- 
inch guns. These vessels of Ericsson’s 
design are each in fact two vessels: a 
lower iron hull containing boilers and 
machinery, and an upper scow over- 
hanging the ends and sides, forming the 
platform for the turret, and carrying the 
armor. The Onondaga, now construct- 
ing, is an iron vessel of 222 feet length, 
48 feet beam, and 13 feet depth, with 
4}-inch solid armor having no backing, 
and without the overhanging top-works 
of the Monitors. 
like those of the 
inch guns. Nearly all the vessels of Class 


She has two turrets, 


Roanoke, and four 15- 


IV. are without spars, and have a pilot- 
house about 6 feet in diameter and 6 feet 
high on the top of one of the turrets. 
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The English Royal Sovereign, 3,765 
tons and 330 feet length, and the Prince 
Albert, 2,529 tons and the same length, 
are razeed wooden vessels. The for- 
mer carries 5, and the latter 6 of Cap- 
tain Coles’s turrets with inclined sides, 
each turret designed for two 110-pound- 
The 
class of iron vessels constructing to car- 
I 175 feet 
lone, having 42 feet beam, 24 feet depth, 


174 } 


1é ieet draught, and 990 tons displace- 


er breech-loading Armstrong guns. 


ry two of Coles’s turrets are 


ment. All these English vessels are 
much higher out of water than Erics- 
son’s. 


Besides these classes, there is the va- 


riety of iron-clad vessels called turtles, 

the 

Keokuk (Whitney Battery) 159} feet 
l 


from their shape,— among them, 


long, with two stationary 11-inch gun 


turrets, — and a class of Western river 


vessels of very light draught and some 


The lat- 


ter resemble the Stevens Battery in the 


peculiarities of construction. 


shape and position of their armor, but 
carry their guns within their casemates. 
The Stevens 


Battery, the Ononda- 
ga, and the Keokuk have independent 
screw-propellers, which will enable them 
to turn on their own,centres and to ma- 
neuvre much more rapidly and effec- 
tively in action than vessels which, hav- 


ing but one propeller, 


cannot change 
their direction without changi their 
positi ym, and are ig “ito make a long 
hange it at all. J 


circuit to ¢ is subject 


is beginning to receive in Europe the 


attention which it merits. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


THE direction of immediate improve- 
ment in ordnance for iron-clad warfare 
appears to be the abandonment of cast- 


iron, except as a barrel to be strength- 
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ened by steel; binding an inner tube 
with low-steel hoops having a succes- 
sively increasing initial tension; and 
the use of spherical shot at excessive 
velocities by means of high chs 
powder in bores of moderate diameters. 
The rifling of some guns is important, 
not so much to secure range or accu- 
racy, as to fire elongated shells through 
armor. 

The direction of improvement in iron- 
clad vessels appears to be the concen- 
tration of armor at a few points and 
the protec tion of the remainder of the 
vessel from the entrance of water by a 
streak of armor at the water-line and 
numerous bulkheads, ete., in distinction 
thin ineflicient 


from necessarily and 


plating over all; high speed without 
great increase of weight of the driving 
parts, by means of improved engines 
and boilers and high pressure ; the pro- 
duction of tenacious iron in large, thick, 
homogeneous masses; and the rapid 
maneuvring of heavy ordnance by ma- 
chinery. 

In justice to himself, the writer deems 
it proper to state, that within the limits 
of a magazine-article it has been impos- 
sible to enter into the details, or even 
to sive an outline, of all the facts which 
h ive led him to the foregoing com lu- 
In a more extended work about 
to be published by Van Nostrand, of 
New York, he has 


senting a detailed account of English 


s10ns. 


endeavored, by pre- 
and American experiments, a descrip- 
tion and numerous illustrations, derived 
mostly from personal observation, of all 
classes of ordnance and armor and their 
fabrication, and of iron-clad vessels and 
their machinery, and a résumé of the 
best professional opinions, to add some- 
thing at least usefully suggestive to the 
general knowledge on this subject. 
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ANDREW RYKMAN’S PRAYER. 


ANDREW RYKMAN ’s dead and gone: 
You can see his leaning slate 

In the graveyard, and thereon 
Read his name and date. 

“ Trust is truer than our fears,” 
Runs the legend through the moss, 

“ Gain is not in added years, 


’ 


Nor in de ath is loss.’ 


Still the feet that thither trod, 
All the friendly eyes are dim ; 
Only Nature, now, and God 


Have a care for him. 


There the dews of quiet fall, 
Singing birds and soft winds stray : 
Shall the tender Heart of All 


Be less kind than they ? 


What he was and what he is 
They who ask may haply find, 
If they read this prayer of his 


Which he left behind. 


Pardon, Lord, the lips that dare 
Shape in words a mortal’s prayer! 
Prayer, that, when my day is done, 
And I see its setting sun, 

Shorn and beamless, cold and dim, 
Sink beneath the horizon’s rim, — 
When this ball of rock and clay 
Crumbles from my feet away, 

And the solid shores of sense 

Melt into the vague immense, 
Father! I may come to Thee 
Even with the beggar’s plea, 

As the poorest of Thy poor, 

With my needs, and nothing more. 


Not as one who seeks his home 
With a step assured I come ; 
Still behind the tread I hear 
Of my life-companion, Fear ; 
Still a shadow deep and vast 
From my westering feet is cast, 
Wavering, doubtful, undefined, 
Never shapen nor outlined : 
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From myself the fear has grown, 
And the shadow is my own. 

Well I know that all things move 
To the spheral rhythm of love, — 
That to Thee, O Lord of all! 
Nothing can of chance befall: 
Child and seraph, mote and star, 
Well Thou knowest what we are; 
Through Thy vast creative plan 
Looking, from the worm to man, 
There is pity in Thine eyes, 

But no hatred nor surprise. 

Not in blind ecaprice of will, 

yot in cunning sleight of skill, 


‘ot for show of power, was wrought 


Nature’s marvel in Thy thought. 


Never careless hand and vain 
Smites these chords of joy and pain ; 
No immortal selfishness 

lay s the game of curse and bless: 
Heaven and earth are witnesses 
That T hy glory goodness is. 

Not for sport of mind and force 
Ilast Thou made Thy universe, 
But as atmosphere and zone 

Of Thy loving heart alone. 

Man, who walketh in a show, 


Sees before him, to and fro, 


Shadow and illusion go ; 
All things flow and fluctuate, 
Now contract and now dilate. 

In the welter of this sea, 

Nothing st ible is but The C5 

In this whirl of swooning trance, 
Thou alone art permanence ; 

All without Thee only seems, 

All beside is choice of dreams. 
Never yet in darkest mood 
Doubted I that Thou wast good, 
Nor mistook my will for fate, 
Pain of sin for heavenly hate, — 
Never dreamed the gates of pearl 
Rise from out the burning marl, 
Or that good can only live 

Of the bad conservative, 

And through counterpoise of hell 
Heaven alone be possible. 


For myself alone I doubt ; 
All is well, I know, without ; 
I alone the beauty mar, 

I alone the music jar. 





rew Rykman’s Prayer. 
by evil stained, 


an ear by discord pained, 


I am groping for the keys 


| 
LrMonies ; 
art I bear 
good and fair. 
or soul in pain 


in vain 


I own not less 


il difference, 
ne and mine 


and Thine, 


u 


] Vv The e renewed, 


rrowed goodness good, 


et morning yet in God’s 


» to see 
I love who rest in Thee, 
nd to them in Thee allied 
iall my soul be satisfied. 


‘ 
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Searcely Hope ha F 
What the future life may be. 
Other lips may well be bold; 
Like the publican of old, 
1 
ica, 

“ Lord, be merciful to me!” 
Nothing of desert I claim, 


Unto me belongeth shame. 


I can only urge the p 


Not for me the crowns of gold, 
Palms, and harpings manifok 

Not for erring eye and feet 
Jasper wall and golden street. 
What Thou wilt, O Father, give! 
All is gain that I receive. 

If my voice I may not i 

In the elders’ song 

If Im ly not, sin-defil 

Claim my birthright as a « 

Suffer it that I to Thee 
As an hired servant be; 

Let the lowliest task be mine, 


Grateful, so the work be Thine ; 


ine, 


Let me find the humblest place 


In the shadow of Thy erace : 
Blest to me were any spot 
Where temptation whispers not. 
If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be, 
Grant that I his cuide may be. 
Make my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do; 
the w ith life the weak int nt, 
ing I meant ; 
ind in Thy employ 
t dearer is than Joy ; 
lf to love be led 
iven acclimated, 
hings sweet and good 


. } 


Seem my natural habitude. 


So we read the prayer of him 
Who, with John of Labadie, 
Trod, of old, the oozy rim 
Of the Zuyder Zee. 


Thus did Andrew Rykman pray. 
Are we wiser, better crown, 
That we may not, in our day, 


Make his prayer our own ? 





The Strathsays. 


THE 

Mrs. StrRATHSAY sat in her broad 
bower- window, looking down the har- 
bor. A brave great window it was, and 
I mind me h yw. 
ig] we two leaned over its edge and 

flow of the 


many a dark summer’s 


watched the soft 


River of 


;, where its shadowy tide came 


1 lapped the stone foundations of 
’ 


that old house by the water-side,—I 
and An 


1 
ped the 
p 1 the 


gus. Under us the rowers slip- 


wherries and the yawls; in the 
channel the rafts floated down a slow 


freight from the sweet and savage pine- 


forests, and the fire they carried on their 


breasts, and the flames of their pitch- 
] 


knots, threw out strange shadows of the 


a ati rer wild } ™ ¢ 
steering raftsmen, and a wild bandrol of 


—_ | 
smoke fla 


ing and streaming on the night 


behind them ;—and yet away far up 
on the yt ler side, beneath the hanging 
alders the cedar-trees, the wunda- 
lows dropped down, great laden barge 


hung high in 


and perhaps a lantern, 
some huge East-Indiaman 


+ 


+} ++ 
the other town quite 


showed us all its tra- 


across 


es, dim webs of shadow 


. ‘ ; + ¢] ] 
ven against the soiemn 


tarlit sky, and taught us 


Ah, all things 


} 
i 


shore De 
us then! we were little 
but children,—Aneus and I. And it’s 
not children we are now, small ’s the 
pity ! The j VS of childhood 
I trow ; 
them the prou l, clad pulse of full wom- 


-not I. 


in those days the great world of which 


are good, 
but who would exchange for 


anhood ? - I mind me, too, that 


‘them speak always seem- 
across the rive r, and over 
the hills, and away down 

he skirts of the mystical 
sea; and on the morning when I set 
sail for Edinboro’, 


drawing nigher its skurry and bustle, 


I felt to be forever 


its sins and pleasures and commotions. 
We had no father, — Mareray, or Ef- 
fie, or Mary Strathsay, or L He had 


STRATHSAYS. 


brought his wife out from their home in 


Scotland to St. Anne’s in the Provinces, 
—and I 


. 
A high, keen 


and had died or ever I was born, 
was the last of the weans. 
was his wife; she did not bend or 

a stroke that would have beg- 

gared another took no crumb from her 
cloth; she let the right in warehouses 
and wharves lie by, and lie by, and each 


None 


year it paid her sterling income. 
ever saw tear in those proud eyes of 
hers, when they brought in her husband 
dead, or when they carried him out; but 
every day at noon she went up into her 
own room, and whether she slept or 
the hours in 


whether she waked two 


that darkened place, there was not so 
much as a fly that sang in the 
tell. 

She was a fair, stately woman, 
than any of her 
mind to hate them all because they were 
More or k 


three were like her, lofty brows and 


pane to 


taller 


irls, and with half the 


ss the 


none of them a son. 


ining hair and skin like morning light, 


SI 


the lave of them, — but as for me, I 


nm ’ 
nere 3 


was my father’s child. a por- 
trait of him now, hangs on the chimney- 
pier: a slight man, and not tall, —the 
dark hair waves away on either side the 
low, clear brow, —the eyes dec p-set, 
and large and dark and starry, —a car- 
mine just flushing beneath the olive of 
the cheek, —the fine firm mouth just 
breaking into smiles; and I remember 
that that morning when I set sail for 
Edinboro’, as I turned away from gaz- 
ing on that face, and saw myself glint- 
ing like a painted ghost in the long 
dim mirror beside me, I said it indeed, 
and proudly, that I was my father’s own 
child. 

So she kissed us, Effie and me. [Ter- 
haps mine lingered the longer, for the 
color in my cheek was deeper tinct than 
Scotch, it was the wild bit of Southern 
blood that had run in her love’s veins; 


when she looked at me, I gave her 





iT and on 


1 hi 
10uSse 





Ty") an ], 
Lhe Strathsaa 


brought us letter ’ 

Strathsay, who had Miss Dunreddin had broken 
‘one last she judged we might have them, and I 
gs, and to see was at liberty for an hour, and m¢ 
th us, and then had _ time Anecus Ingestre awaited me. 
| or that, home ous! I sprang down the stairs 

: I 

dream hee aglow, m 


: would 


ana i 


and I drawn in with 


ing dow n 
} B 
chool a above : 


in St. Anne’s, 


the coings and 


then ? 
But so trembling ar 
him, that I d l 


“acing and 
uddenly all the 
till, for Miss Du 


ll, and her page be- 


eckoned me from my 
t-board, summoning 
me and awarding 
amidst all man- 


ing and laugh- 


m the Provinces to 


ttle parlor: he had 
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“ Tlere’sa young woman that’s keen 
to hear of her home, of her sisters, of 
Queen Mary Strathsay, and of Mar- 
gray’s little Graeme!” 

‘“ What do J care for Johnny Graeme? 
the little old man!” 

“ What, indeed? And you ’ll not be 
l be 


ing and hushing him, and the moon 


home a day and nicht before you 


o good for him to have, should 
‘ry for it!” 
“ Johnny Graeme ?” 
‘“No. Aneus Graeme!” 
* Oh!— Mareray has a son? 
- 


did n't 


Why 
you tell me before ?” 


«¢ When you were so eager to know! 


“Tt ’s all in my letters, I suppose. 


g *s nain- 


But Mareray has a son, and she 


ed it for you, and her husband let her?” 


‘’Deed, he was n’t asked. 
“ Why not ? 
your letters.” 


a half-hour more 


second quarter 
, , R 
them when you re 


” 


‘“ Johnny Graeme is dead.” 


That sobered me a thought. 
*“ And Margray ?” I asked. 
“ Poor Marm 


he feels very bad- 


” 


** You don’t mean to say” —— 


But I 


mm 
= nat 


cared 


she for him ? 


. | heard Mar- 

’d hefer work 

1 chain and ball than 

It ’s all you men know of 

women. Love Johnny Graeme! Oh, 

poor man, rest his soul! 
for hi Ile ’s 


yr tim. 
rold to make, un! 


I’m sore sorry 


whi re there *"g no 


rone 
ess the y sme It it there; 


nd [ ’m not sure but they do,—sinsyne 


it’s the 


root 


] 


—and he 


did, An- 


it works, 


the woe 


ought Margray, you know he 
IL-¢ 
ce talking so of her 


‘‘TTe ’s no brother of mine; I never 
took him, if Margray did. Brother in- 


deed! there ’s none such, — unless it ’s 
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you, Angus!” And there all the blood 
flew into my cheeks, and they burned 
like two fires, and I was fain to clap my 
palms upon them. 

66 No,” said Angus. *] 
brother, 
to be, am | 

“* And M ‘ay ?” Iquestioned, quick- 
ly, —the good Lord 
“Poor Margra; ! 
ha she i 


’m not your 
ilie darling, and never wish 


” 


1 
alone knew why. 
Pr T= 
iim; he was not, after 


Scott. Belike he 


tell me of her. 


spoke 


“ Always. Ancus, 


enawine in 


his lip a moment ere the word. “ And 
the child changed him, 
But perl 


says. 


or 
4 


ow came you here ?’ 
father 


m leave from my three 


came to London: 


, | please myself in passing 


and spend the last month 


inbo o’" before r¢ rT ining the 


All my moors and heather passed 
»a glamour. The ereen-wood shaws 


be there another year,— Ancus 


would y 
j I cast about me, and 
knew that Miss Dunreddin would speed 


away to take 


was he re to-day 


her pleasure, an l there *d 
none left but the governess and the 

ing-mistress, with a boarder or two 
twain, I 


could wind them round my thumb. 


myself, as for the 


breathlessly, 
“there ’s Arthur’s Seat, the Pp ila- 
ces, and the galleri ens, it 


ll be quite as good as the moors; there 


ll be no Miss Di 


iy here all the leelang simmer’s day ! 


nreddin, and you can 


l, as he answered, — 


e those scarlet signals 


“s own color, and I 


it, — barring the telltale 


’m proud of 
trouble.” 
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’re proud,” said 


i 


standing up to go, “that you are the 


only one of them all that heirs him?” 
“¢ Not qu . ’s the olive in 


her’s cheek that darkened his wife’s 


my 


lsintoMaryS 
And 
than that, gin she does n’t sell hersel’ 
for sillex 


rathsay’s chest- 


P 
t 
nut she ’s like me in more 


1t ones. 


uu what. Mrs. Strathsay 
She ’Il 
“oad Highland tongue 
’s a daily struggle that 
tri Nannie 
1as ected you all 

A word i 


To-morrow nis 


ike Nurse 


Now I m 
come 


Dunredd 


you to the p 
> no Miss Dunre: 


and ke 


one. 

Angus was as good 

Dunreddin w 

pl asuring, h a | 
coverness for duenna, 
-e never sat out a tra- 
over wine and oysters 
vr urdk n with it 
te rwarcs 


poor 


$ ont I 


we 


and 
our will. Other times 
throuch the gay streets, or 
ill and sat out the 


strolled the 


days 


we went up on the h 


and low. 


hine of 


the 


7 ° 
nm, my soul was growling in 


summer 


them like a weed in the sun! 


It never entered my happy little 


thoughts all this time that what was 
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it micht yet be Aneus’s dole; 
for, surely, a school-girl is so interest- 
ing to no one else as herself, while she 
i the 


So, when a 


continually comes upon all fresh 


problems in her nature. 
ed that I heard no step in the 
heery voice rousing the sleepy 
i name, I was restless 
ay, Tuesday, — no An- 

f to have thought wheth- 
er or no he had found some of his fine 
ri ls. and if they had no right to a 
yet I 
third day dawned and 

leneth, 

among the evening shadows in the long 
class-room, a little glumly, 


clang 


is time; was but 


sitting there 
the doors 


Id, a loud, laughing sen- 


l as of ¢ 
tence was tossed up to the little gray 
he stair-head, then, three 


ime, he 


1d what with my heart 


had mounted, and 


its bewildere d beat- 


I but 


not utter a word. 

c he window and made as if 
id been amusing myself there: I 
ild have no Angus Ingestre be think- 


as all the world to me, and 


ittle ruffled,” said he, at the 
al “ Well, I 


’ve been. I 


e of n y head. 
1 where I 

to 7o into the country for 
What is it to Alice 

w often I go to Loch Rea? 

i ‘fie begged me to 

e set down a | ig box 

So, then, he had been to see Effie. 
h, and yet I could n’t 
jeal pang. I 


my head, though I did wonder what was 


would n’t turn 


h Ip bne 


in the big box, but, holding out my hand 
backward, 


‘‘ Well, it ’s no odds where you ’ve 
been, so long ’s you ’re here now. Come 
and lean out of the window by me, —it 
’s old times, — and see the grand ladies 
roll by in their coaches, some to the 
opera, some to the balls.” 


“Why should I watch the grand la- 
dies roll by, when there ’s one so very 
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The St 


micht have fallen, too, 
died, it seems to me 
heart 


\[ 


hi 


I might have 


, with the sudden 


shap my gave, — but all in a 


ary Strathsay soft 


nd 


word I felt curls 
brushing about my face, a she drew 


it upon her white bosom, and covered 
the poor thing Mar- 
bending over my mother, with 
1 her hands, and I think 
Lord forgive her ! 


wl 


with her kisses. 


gray was 


the hartshorn i 


the —she allowed 
her the benefit of its battery, fe 


in a minute or two Mrs. Strathsay ros 
ali 


set] 
ti 


red an instant, 


e Tee », Wave 


warned 


and heavily from the place, uy 


and the door of her own roon 
behind her ; ! 


il spe d LLKE 


-” Poor t! im 
she "dt iken 
at the fashi 


} 


sally alt 
sorely a 


s worth 


no te on 


your 


. ' 
likely you never told 


row, W he n 


k 
could ; 


Strathsay 


Mary 


and there w: 


much to ash 


been 


sO 


athsays. (January, 


last year in Edinboro’, 
that the dinner-bells rang ere we 
thoucht of lunch; but still a weight 


like a crime on conscience. 
F 4 I judged 


vather courage 


lay on me 
But by the next « 
was best that I should 


ywhnin "t 

and settle things as they were to be. 

Mareray’s grounds joined our own, and 

I snate hed up the babe. a 
I 

 -. 


Cli Vv 


creat white 
urn, and went 


} 


a 


along with him 


In my 
} 


ums under the dripping orchard- 


still the soft glooms lin- 
gered in the early morn. 
I 

the varden-w ilk be yond m ide my he a 
plunge, and I came face 
my mother. My tongue clove to the 
“of h, I did not d 


iare 
eyes upon 


And just er 


e 


reac] e wicket, a heavy step on 


rt 

to face with 
1 

riance 


me as if 
spot it for her fine 
her hand was on 


id fa 


gathe red 


] 
iien on my 


me into 


rained down 


And 


“ars 


e like chrism. 


and 


1! 
and all, orderin 


1 
weeks, 


1y 
d 


however much 


I 
and 


—she meant 


We 


when 


as I could. 
and 


netimes Mrs. Strath- 


tresses, 


- s 
among us with her 


pricked finger wi 


or 


took was the weaving of the wv 


wreaths in and out the lace-wel 
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her tl 
talked, 
an old 


other 


1ere,— and as 


The Strathsays. 


we stitched, we 
lent a word how best 
sadth could be 


refitted, — for we 


turned, 
had to 


with all our out- 


an- 


h things, 
tablishment. 
came running through the 


it afternoon, and up where 


s%t, and over her arm was flutter- 


no ¢ 


nd of gay skirts and ribbons. 
d this pink muslin — it’s real 
car lawn, fine as cobweb — 
“Tt ’s not 
to the moths, — but 
It shall be 


ce a rose-bud 


r need it now. 


she ’ll look lil 


-with her yellow locks floating.” 


t be wanting such bright 


rild ; u ‘ll best 


er lovely myself, I ’ll be 
aw clothes, that I may 

, or another.” 

child,” sig 


mother 


eth, and not meaning for 


ld I, Ailie,” said Mary Strath- 


h in fine 


rm™ 9 
“ There ’s mu 


shades that gives one the 
You ’re the best shape 
light lissomeness, and 
shall fit it rarely. Nay, 
Alice have the pink.” 
ll, M ry Strathsay ! 
‘ Alice 


,; my 


’ said my 
this 


is most suitable. She has 


will wear white 


and to spare.” 


he winter ?” urged the oth- 
he child, and 
ere ’s my pearl 
ired of it, —and with 

’ said my mother, 
and 


Strathsay bit her lip 


hild, 
y; unfolding a little 


your turn will 


: sade 
e velvet, with its droop 


in. * One must cut the 
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That ’s 


for Effie,—gayly my heart ’s beat un- 


coat according to the cloth. 


der you,” laying it down and patting 
“ There, if 


white ’s the order of the day, white let 


it on one side, lovingly. 


it be, — and let Mrs. Strathsay say her 
most, she cannot make other color of 
this, and she shall 
That ’s for Alice.” 
the silve ry | 


not say me nay. 
s] 


And 


and blonde lace about 


ie flung all 
ry silk 
me. 

* Child, you ’ll sparkle !” whispered 
Mary Strathsay in my ear, hastening 
to get the glittering apparel aside, lest 
my mother should gainsay us. 

But Mrs. Strathsay did not throw us 
a glance. 

“ You’re ill-pleased, Effie,” said Mar- 
gray ; for our little beauty, finding her- 
self so suddenly the pet, had learned 
to tos 

** Not a speck 


her head in pretty saucy ways. 
!” Effie answered up. 
“°T was high time, —I was thinking.” 

Margray laughed, and took her chin 
’twixt thumb and finger, and tried to 
look under the wilful lids that drooped 
above the blue lieht in her eyes. 

‘You ’re aye a faithful pet, and I 
Stand by them that 


my poor man 


like you clannish. 
stands by you, used to 


You shall 


and finer, of my 


say. put on as fine a gown, 
providing, the day you 
’re wedded.” 
“T ll gie 
And troth ve wi’ ¢ 

See bi 


pe 


ye veil o’ 


i the blushes to your face, 
My ain wee thing!” 
sang Mary. 

‘“‘T want none of your silver lace,” 
said Effie, laughing lightly, and we lit- 


“JT 


has 


tle dreamed of the girl’s thought. 
that 


wrought with myrtle -leaf and -blos- 


"ll have web my mother 
som.” 
“And ’t 
Mary, 
she thought. 


“ You, 


mother. 


was beeun for me,” 


arching her brows, and 
eraceless girl!” said 


“Tt ’s no bi 


cross your curls!” 


my 
idal veil will ever 


‘Surely, mother, we ’ve said too 


much,— you ’ll overlook old scores.” 
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l is hard fi 


verse child puts the 


hurt.” 


] 


ivern wouk 


h the tw 
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he veil the re! bridal or 
. copper and which shall 

lie, looking upward, and 

: ; . ae 

ier Spoois like a juggiers 
nd here Margray came back. 
a minute or 


two, 
ge eh 
r work this way and that, and 


1d in your shoes for much, 


!” she eried, 
mother ’s in a rare p: 
is home!” 
i i puzzled ; 


two years 


a twelve- 
—ever since old 


1d more, 


t, and he went with a 


| } 
*n—that those 
: z 
Atlantis 


livision 
is soul 
y found him sit- 
lo king at their 


s with eves whose 


smooth- 


y Sne sald, 


with her pretty pink palms 
‘s Ney- 

like 

But I 


eep and quiet ; 
I | 


all that ’s 

** one 
Ingestre 
e! The 
es in our 
had 


“and it’s 


ever 
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“ Hush, Margray!” [heard Mary say, 
for I had risen and stolen forth. 
"It make the child hate us all. 


we say 


‘Thou 

Were 
uves, we had said less. You know, 
girl, that our mother loved our father’s 
her, 


ce in and counted the days ere 


and having lost it, 
*T will all 
poor body alone 
—and do not hurt the child’s | 

We 


I had hung on tiptoe, accounting it 


seeing it once more; 
she is like one bewildered. 
come right. Let the 


ht careless. 


re rig 
no meanness, and I saw Margray stare. 
“ Well,” she murmured, “ something 
done J t. ’T will co hard, if 
by hook or crook Mrs. Strathsay do not 


have that 


may be 


title stick among us”; and 
then, to make an end of words, she beg 
chattering anent biases and go 

lace on Mary Campbell’s frill, t 

er on Mary Dalhousie’s bonnet, 

left them. 

I ran over to Margray’s, and 
the boy awake, I dismissed his 
the place, and stayed and played with 
him and took the charge till long past 
the dinner-hour, and Margray came 


home at len } I had 


nen 
he 
| 
it 


eth, and then, w 
sung the child asleep again, for the ni 
and Mar 


tents of h« 


’ 
ay had shown me all the con- 
r presses, the bells were ring- 
ing nine from across the river, and I ran 
back as I came, and up and into my lit- 
tle bed, and my heart was fit to break, 
and [I eried till the sound of the 
checked me into silence. § 
felt a hand fumbling down the cove 
and ’t Nannie, my old nurse, 
her arm was laid heavily across me. 
“ Dinna greet,” she whispered, 
dull your 
| 


brighter noo than a’ the 


was 


“ din- 


na greet and een that are 


jauds can show, 
bonny blink o’ them! They sha 


na flout and fleer, the feckless queans, 


—the 


the hissies wha ’ll threep to stan’ i’ your 
auld shoon ae day! Dinna greet, lass, 


1: eT) 
ainna. 


But 
about me in all the white moonlight of 


I rose on my arm, and stared 
the vacant place, and hearkened to the 
voices and laughter rippling up the great 


staircase, — for there were gallants in 
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belike,—and 
ing out in my sleep. 
“Oh, Nurse Nannie, is it you?” I said. 
“ Ay, me, Miss Ailie darling!” 
I ’m all 


made as if I had been ery- 


“ Sure I dream so dk eply. 
a3 oppre ssed with nightmare.” 
But 


and tenderly bathed my face in the bay- 


with that she brushed my hair, 


water, and fastened on my cap, and, 


sighing, tucked the coverlid round my 


hould and 


shoulder, away down without a 


word. 
The next day 


, ' 
She was in a¢ 


was my mother’s din- 
juandary about 
words I offered 


to go over again and stay w 


ner ] urty. 


me, I saw, and to save 


bo it came to 


Graeme. 
being precedent « 
the ] 


merrymaking 


and spent the o 
bright days in M rg 


the 


out-doots in the lone hay- 


boy, or 

fields or among the shrubber 
) 

and glad, anc 


And to 


waxed large 
as my own. 
Strathsay’s pleas and words 
ged off as favors done to me, 
liker to crow sullen than smili 
all the stour. 
Why, I wonder, 

house know so mu 
house itself the nears 


One 


owy futures ? 


ed above my bed a 
with her hand. 
“ Let your heart 
Ang 
Ah, wha 


doubled the pillow 


us rides this wa} 

t was that to me‘ 
over 

to shut out sight and hearin 
on the morrow I kept we 
way, till all at once Mrs. Strathsa 
stumbled over me and bad ] 


me, <é iere 


would be dancing in the e , to don 
ruffled fi 


measures. 


b « } 
OCK and ve rea 


I mind me 


my 
how, when I 
ured the 
\ faint 
alling in a shad- 
the 
jaconet, that I thought to myself how it 


was like a white moss-rose, till of a sud- 


the 
stood before the g 


ass and s¢ 
knot in my sash, and-saw by the 
light my loosened hair 


ow round me and the quillings of 
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den Nannie held the candle higher and 


let face on me,—and I bade her 


my 

bind up my hair again in the close plaits 

best befitting me. And I crept down 
all 


tf } ° } ’ 7) 
shade oi the window-cur- 


the soft 


and sat in the 


tains, whiles looking out at 


moony night, whiles in at the flowery 
lighted room. I’d heard Angus’s com- 
ing, early in the afternoon, and had 
heard him, too, or e’er half the co 

compliments were said, demand li 

Alice ; and they told him I 
it Margray’s, and in a thot 


ished behind him ai 
i the st: 


was 
and away ¢ 
it ging up 

hastened home 
cardens this time, ai 


} 
but now 


me, and that warned 1 
» hour were not 


I rose and stole to 
vaiting my mother’s 
was I there when 
hind me, and a head 
my shoulder ; 
folded arms. 
shall I wait for 
you no welcome 


’ I replied ; 


. 4 . ’ 
ir Angus, 
i 


rn my head, for as yet 

the back of me, fair and 
aceful per as when he liked i 
Ile checked himself in some w 
- Well, the — he sai 


"NW: ’ ' 
tell it me, | me 


ance, 


0k it 
my seat and shift 
before me, — 

space 

a minute so,—an 

lip should 

till his head 


had fallen on those lids and lain t 


once more 
' 
here 
. + al 
cool and soft as a pearl, —a pearl that 
seemed to sink and penetrate and melt 
inwardly and dissolve and fill my brain 
with a white blinding light of joy. "Twas 
Hage . 


but a brief bit of the great eternities ; 
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—and then I found my fingers playing 


I knew not how, and heard the dancers 
feet falling to the tune of I knew not 
what. 

While I played there, 
beside me, for tl 


Margray sat 
1e merriment was with- 
out 
the hall, 


now, on 


the polishe l oak -floor of 


and they bs ing few but famil 
iars who had the freedom of the hou e, 
whom I h id had no nec d 


smile ere 


(and amon 
but to slip 


with a nod and 


gaining my seat,) she took out her nee- 


dle and seta titch or two, more, per- 


all 


need of industry ; for Mar- 


haps, to cover her being there at 
than for any 


gray loved company, and her year of 


widow! ( ing not yet doublk d, and 
i hat she should 
co out, she made the most 
Strath- 
rbye 


a bad lookout for her 


yf them danced on her 


will Sir Aneus bide here,” 
for though all 


had called | 


him Dy evVv- 
his name could bear, the 

weet morsel in her unac- 

th, and she kept rolling it 
tongue, “ Mrs. Strath- 

m, but his traps and his 
inn. Sir Ang 


1 young man wants his 


is Is not 

, 1] 1 ” 
uer should remember. 
murmur continued, my 


about me hey were 
in the hall; and all their voi- 
hter rising above the jingle 

, doubted was he so sorry for 
hen the danc ing broke, 

¢h I still played on, and it 
csome 


frame 


g of forfeits, 


was chasing e, and with 
step and her flying laugh it 

he wind following a rose-flake. 

Anon he ceased, and stood silent and 
statelier than Mrs. Strathsay’s self, look- 
ing on. 
‘6 Seo 


bendin 


through t 


Sir Angus now,” said Marer. 
rward at the pictures shifting 


he door-w ty. ** He ’d do for the 
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Colossus at what-you-may-call-it; and 
the re } 


she minds me of a 
yellow-bird, hanging on his arm and 


’s our Effie, 
talking: I wonder if that ’s what my 


mother means,—I wonder will my 
mother compass it. See Mary Strath- 
She ’s white and fine, I ’ll 


swan 


say there! 


13] . 
warrant; sce her move like a 


on the waters! Ay, she ’s a lovesome 
lass, —and Helmar thought 
“ What are 


Str 


Mary 


you saying of 


Who don’t think she ’s a 


athsay ? 


” 


lovesome lass ? 
“ TIlelmar don’t now,—I1’ll dare be 
sworn.” 
“ Tlelmar ?” 


aon 


™ Ilush, how 


Mai 


mcan, 


you ’ve heard of Ilelmar, 


es, indeed, had I. The descendant 
f 


of a bold Spanish buccaneer who came 


iwardly with his godless spoil, 


W est - Indian 
h vd 


t] es 
nortl when 


all 


were done, and 


] . | 
nis Taias seas 


upon 
i 


whose hame per- 


haps suffered a corruptior Pro- 


A man- 


to-day — about 


vincial lips. 


whom 


tales were told than of loody buc- 


caneer himself. ha 1e walls of his 
ss pate ae 

house were ceiled with jewels, shedding 

or , 

their accumulated 


that never candle need 
plac ec, Was well know n. 7 h 
bound | 


souls of all 
handed ancestor’s roll wer« 


il the spell 
those on his red- 


fain to keep 
} ’ z= 

watch and ward over their once treas- 
ures, by night and noon, white-sheeted 


] 


and faint in the » of the sun, wan 


1 1 . ' 
shadows in the 


And there 


were those who had seen hi ra 


in the moon, 
starless dark, found belief. 
110 5 


y 


— but few, indeed, had seen him,—a 
lonely man, in fact, who lived aloof and 
apart, shunned and shunning, tainted 
by the curse of his birth 

*“ Oh, yes,” I said, 


down the bay; but the mate of 


“of Helmar away 


our 


was named Helmar, too.’ 


brig . 





threat, ] e 


ler and led 
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stones 

we h *e 

m rning 
“Oh! 
“ ’Dee 

, 

s never 


mind 


j Ss and 
and though he 
‘m, not even at 


she had taught me to ! 


shrinking from all careles 
then, moreover, there wer 
balls, and th 
see ing tl 
I fancy here that my mot! 
pented rad 


34 


em he must 1 


n 
y were given fo 


cree con 


it what mad 
a word of Marer: 
over at her house 
Graeme, who was 
rash, and his mot] 
ribbons and muslins 


who seemed 


ngvering 


a sweet and ripe matt 


vray said. — 
“Now, Ali e, t 


tell me, why 
curt with Ans ? Did he 
he saw you first ?” 

“ Nay, I searcely 


knew about 


till my 


arm. But 
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«“ Poor Angus, t! 
‘ Hush, bal 


said he ‘d hay 


ed it. 
“ Tle 
“ Then 


perhaps he nev 
you to tell me, Margray.’ 


66 Oh, what odds ? 
tell you what el! 


kind, patic nt heart, : 


for you to fret, — 
h 


er consideration, he sh« 


uu suc injury, were 


lu 


ing out in 


and none bu 

’s odd, though, 

en to his Aunt 
And so she key 


Margray had some 


on, 


vague 


re 's no net 


as he 


h him off. It 


at a liki 


diverting me, for  sess¢ 
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would bring my mother; and 
sha 


ne 
. 
a 


not have her know of her 


with Aneus, for the world ;— marriage 
not lighten the 
Strathsay held 


ives, I ween. 


after marri we would 
rod of Mrs. 
over her girls’ | 

An 


} 


iron that 


you ’ d now, having no need to be gay, 
ulged my fancy and was sad; and 


*d don cus made as if he would 


the more I turned him off, 
uld deem i as si -armor turns a glancing blade. 
id been times when, seem- 
would let things go my own 
J aad ] 


d come and beside me 


or joined his horse’s bri- 

yllables 
to sentences, and the hours 
» talked 4 
, all the sweet side of 
and 
would re- 


the 


and warmed 
if such there be —« 


its 


ame out 


then I 


11 
ill those 


the moments 
as compelled 
more and more 
being the soul of the 
ce Mary Strath 
d and proud 
yn the wall, 
ing on at what 
Ar vus’s 


except I 


1 to be no less than 
little of her 


rm to watch her smiling 


iw 


night. And she was 
the lark’s up the 


ift, and of late was never to be 


song 


1d in those two hours when my moth- 
d 


ong afternoon strolls dow n 


om at mid-day, and was 


nk or away in the woods by 


» away Once I fancied to see another 


ing with her there out in the hay- 


rvous, 
blue- ields bey 


ond, walking with her in the 
bend 


] 
aKe a 


boy awake, 


ing above her, perhaps 


rm about her, but the leafy shad- 


an a 


ng he ’s tak- bled between us and darkened 


ows trem 


them out of sight. And something pos- 


1 me to think that the dear girl 


dea that my cared for my Angus. Had I been ever 
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ady to ieve my own heart’s de- 
yuld I but stifle it at that ? 


iron spikes of troub- 


. ’ > 
sire, how cc 
It sec 


le were thri 


med as if the 


from solid bars of fate 
woven this way and that across me, till 
with the last and newest « omplication I 
grew to kn no more where to turn 
than tl beneath the harrow. 


Angus had 
Irs, for he had 

- but was I res ‘ntly 

It was the swe 


so ks went by. 


t Sep- 


moment 


from 


he r dre 
ten do the same 
iow, at dead of dark in 


find 


», and something 


could not 

+, some influence op- 
unrest and longing, 
unconscious pre- 

I passed 

id my lf 
crown with wild, 
nd listened 


ne out his 


ie muffled sound 


neing in the flare d 


the hou fronted on 
» end overhanging the riy- 


the north side lost in 


stretched up to Mar- 

the stroke 

but 
*t was Angus and 
Ancus had 
And then 


into a chorus of 


hoofs re ached m¢ 
cnew 
» Till, whom 
as to visit. 
hook 


ain of one who 
uller on the breeze, the lights 


irn clearer, the very flow- 
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ers of the garden blew a sweeter breath 
about me. 
’T was nought but my own perver- 


sity that hindered me from joining the 


glee, that severed me from all the hap- 
piness ; but I chose rather to be mis- 
erable in my solitude, and I turned 


my back upon it, and went alone and 


climbed the st ‘ps and sat on e broad 


earder and looked down into the 
iter ever slippine 


I 
rance of the nicht, 


] 


by, and 
g and 


hime of the 


aved t] 


chordant sai 
ie anchor of some 
n the stream, vol- 
‘eathing out of the dusky distance 


and dee 


the 
there | neath, I 


ught me then 


hered 


p- And looking at 


how 
too great 
of the 

, and 
Ab branch 

this old dipping willow here, how 
lik ‘ly ’t would be for one, should the 
boat but slip from under, how likely ’t 
would he 


for one to sink in tl 


tide, 


tangling in the roots of the creat tree 


e two 
fathom of dress or scarf but 
reaching out hungrily throuch the dark, 
transparent depth below, — how likely 
to drown or e’er a hand e 

And I mind, when thi 


her! 


the cool, embracing flow, the d 


cing of 


rawing, 
o, tender ¢ urrent, the swift, soft, 


death, I placed my own hand 
illow-branch, and drew back, 


ng as if by conscience that I trifled 


thus with a gift so sacred as life. 


Then I went stealing up the alleys 
again, beginning to be half afraid, for 


hey seemed to me full of something 


strange, unusual sound, rustling mo- 


tion, — whether it were a waving bough, 
a dropping o’er-ripe pear, a footstep on 


Nay, indeed, I 


now ! I leaned against the beac] -bole 


adjacent walks. saw 
there, all wrapt in shade, and looked 
at them where they inadvertently stood 


full 


*t was Angus, and ’t was Effie. 


in the gleam of the lighted win- 
dows: 


He spoke, —a low, earnest pleading, — 





bra 
in witl 
i 
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4 
and drew me in, gazing the while down 


my lazzled, happy eyes till they fell. 


*y 
said he then, laughing 


, and catching both 


rain that I had drawn 

a puzzle of my own to 

. charade of two syl ables, 

yet it holds my 

» to the mirror and sta- 

alone. I liked not to 
Angus,” I said, “ it 
and go tot 

ilie 

The 

just to suit my fancy — 


, shall it 


But what el e, 
ll tell you, then. 
not ?” 
, I murmured. 

ld the last syllable!” 
window, and 
but there 
the servant in the 
lamp, holding the 
aped and 


iery eyes 
‘ } . 
ls ?— oh, bri- 


a very dunce! 


is groom.” 


» the embodiment 
and with the step 
‘* Look!” 


under my arm, — 


j rh as my heart!” 
‘hy, that ’s you, Angus,” —and a 
r] . } aca 

icam was Gawning on me, 


No 


s bri legroom too, and nev- 


“ca 
u 


it is, little stupid! 
nat 28 

m but with this bride!” 
1 turned upon me and was 
into his arms. 


I cried, — ‘can you 


no place on my face to 


: , 
he said, 


when all 


‘eam, my 
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hope, my delight, when my life is yours, 
when you are my very self!” 

And I clung to him for answer, hid- 
ing all my troubled joy in his breast. 

Then, while he still held me so, silent 
and tender, close-folding, there rose 
a great murmur through the rooms, and 
all the pe ople surged up to one end, and 
Margray burst in upon us, calling him. 
He drew me forth among them all, his 
arm around my waist, and they opened 
a lane for us to the window giving into 
the garden, and every eye was bent 
there on a ghastly forehead, a grim 
white face, a terrible face, pressed 
against the glass, and glaring in with 
awful eyes | 
Helmar!” 


Angus, fire leaping up his brow ;— but 


“ By Heaven, it is cried 
Mary Strathsay touched him to stone 
with a fling of her white finger, and 
went like a ghost herself and opened 
the casement, as the other signed for her 
to do. 


word, but stepped past her straight to 


He never gave her glance or 


my mother, and laid the white, shin- 
ing, dripping bundle that he bore —the 
trilling hushed, the sparkle quenched, 
so flaccid, so limp, so awfully still — 
at her feet. 

“T never loved the girl,” he said, 
“ Yet 
have fled with me. It was my revenge, 


Mrs. Strathsay 


she would 


hoarsely. to - nicht 


! She found her own 


death from a careless foot, the eager 
haste of an arm, the breaking branch 
Woman ! 
an!” he cried, shaking his long white 
the 


light out of my life, and I swore to dark- 


of your willow-tree. wom- 


hand before her face, * you took 


en your days!” 


Mrs. 


body with a long, low moan. 


Strathsay fell forward on the 
He faced 
about and slid through us all, ere Ancus 
could lay hand on him,—his eye on 
Mary Strathsay. There was no love 
on her face, no expectancy, no passion, 
but she flung herself between the two, 
—between Aneus following and Hel- 
mar going, for he disdained to fly,—then 
shut and clasped the window, guarded 


1 


it beneath one hand, and held Angus 
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with her eve, white, silent, 
bitter tri- 
And 


it was as if Satan had stalked among 


joy; no woe, only a kind of 


umph in achieving that escape. 


us there. 

*T was no use pursuit ; — the ship that 
I had heard weighing anchor was reach- 
ed ere then and winging down the river. 
And from that hour to this we have nev- 


er set eyes on Helmar. 


Well, at 
An 


et, and I wore the white slip in which 


midsummer of the next year 


cus married me. We were very qui- 


he showed me myself in th 

a bride, — for we would not cas 

our crap 8 80 s0O0n, and M uy wears hers 
to this day. From morn till night my 
poor mother used only to sit and moan, 
} 


] ] se ‘ 
and all her vellow ir Was Whi 


driving snow. I could not leave 


} 


so Angus rented his estates and came 


and lived with us. ’T is different now; 
— Mrs. Strathsay goes about as of old, 
and sees there be no spec k on the but- 


lu- 


cent plums be clear as the light strain- 


tery-shelves, that the sirup of her 
ed through carbuncles, her honeycombs 
unbroken, her bread like manna, and 
And 


wish at length; 


her maids. 
Mrs. Strathsay has her 
— there ’s a son in the house, a son of her 
small 


Grae me, ) — 


no followers about 


own choosing, (for she had ever 


regard for the poor little 


none knew how she had wished it, save 
by the warmth with which she hailed it, 

and she is bringing him up in the way 
he should go. She ’s aye softer than 
she was, she does not lay her moulding 
finger on him too heavily ; — if she did, 
I doubt but we should have to win away 
Dear body ! 


has come out! He 


to our home. all her sun- 


shine has my fa- 


ther’s name, and when sleep’s white 


finger has veiled his bonnie eyes, and 
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she sits by him, grand and 

but humming low ditties that I 

heard her sing before, I verily believe 
that she fancies him to be my father’s 
child. 

And still in the nights of clear dark 
we lean from the broad bower-window 
and watch the river flowing by, the rafts 
swimming down with breath of wood- 


and wild life, the small boats 


scents 
rocking on the tide, revivifying our 
childhood with the streng 
so locked 


need of 


th of our rich- 
in heart that 
- Ang 1s 
And often, as we lean so, over 
‘a 2 1, 


er years, heart 
we have 10 


and I. 


words, - 


‘nce of lappi 1g 


oar there floats a voi 


in slow throbs of tune: 


; 


illing 
t is Mary Strathsay singing some 
soul seems 


yuld 


} 
nu- 


old sanctified chant, and her 


to soar with her voice, and both we 


. . ¢ . . 
be lost in heaven but for the tender 


man sympathies that draw her back to 
For we have 


our side in. erown 


a glad and peaceful family at 
; ’t is only on rare seasons that 


} } ha . 
und Trannies, W e none Oo 


lie, le it involve the 
Ilelmar; we none of 

of Helmar, lest, with the word, a 

woful phantom {flit 


But I 


trathsay lives now in 


he wraith * Effie before us. 


think that M iry 
the dream of hereafter, in the dream 
that some day, perchance when all her 
white beauty is gone and her hair fold- 
ed in silver, a dark, sad man ¥ 

+} 


the seas, 


ill come 


worn with the weather and 


with weight of sorrow and 


pain, and 
lay himself down at her feet to die. 
And shrived by sor 1 


row and 
by prayer, he 


pain, and 


shall be lifted in her arms, 


ll rest on her bosom, and her soul 


shall forth with his into the great un- 


known. 
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LYRICS OF THE STREET. 
IV. 
THE FINE LADY. 
Her heart is set on folly, 
An amber gathering straws ; 
She courts each poor occurrence, 
Heeds not the heavenly laws. 
Pity her ! 
She has a little beauty, 
And she flaunts it in the day, 


While the selfish wrinkles, spreading, 


I 
Steal all its charm away. 


Pity her! 


She has a little money, 
And she flings it everywhere ; 
*T is a gewgaw on her bosom, 
*T is a tinsel in her hair. 
Pity her ! 


She has a little feeling, 
She spreads a foolish net 
That snares her own weak footsteps, 
Not his for whom ’t is set. 
Pity her! 


Ye harmless household drudges, 
Your draggled daily wear 
And horny palms of labor 
A softer heart may bear. 


Pity her ! 


Ye steadfast ones, whose burthens 
Weigh valorous shoulders down, 
With hands that cannot idle, 
And brows that will not frown, 


ity her ! 


Ye saints, whose thoughts are folded 
As graciously to rest 
As a dove’s stainless pinions 
Upon her guileless breast, 
Pity her ! 


But most, ye helpful angels 
That send distress and work, 
Hot task and sweating forehead, 
To heal man’s idle irk, 

Pity her! 
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A REPLY 


TO “THE AFFECTIONATE AND 


OF WOMEN OF GREAT BRITAIN 


WOMEN OF THE UNITED 


S igne d by 


CHRISTIAN 
AND 


STATES OF 


ADDRESS OF 


MANY THOUSANDS 


IRELAND TO THEIR SISTERS THE 


AMERICA.’ 


ANNA Marra Beprorp (Duchess of Bedford). 


OLIVIA CECILIA COWLEY 


(Countess Cowley) 


}- 


CONSTANCE GROSVENOR (Countess Grosvenor). 


HARRIET 


SUTHERLAND (Duchess of 


ELIZABETH ARGYLL (Duchess 


ELIZABETH FORTESCU! 


Emity SHAFTESBURY (Countess 
( Barone 


Mary Rutruven 


R. Buxton 


( Daughter o 


ss Ruthven). 
M. A. Mirman (Wife of Dean of St. 
> Sip Thomas Fowell 


Pau ’s). 
Burton). 


CAROLINE AMELIA OWEN (JVife of Professor Owen). 


Mrs. 
C. A. 


CHARLES 


WINDHAM. 


HATHERTON (Baroness Hatherton). 


EvizaBetu Ducie (Countess Dowager of Ducie). 
(Wife of Baron Parke). 
Mary Ann Cuatuis (Wife of the Lord Mayor of London). 


CeciLiA PARK 


E. Gorpon 


(Duchess Dor 
ANNA M. L. MELVILLE (Daughter 


Gordon). 
of Earl of Leve n and Me lville). 


ager of 


GEORGIANA EprinGton (Lady Ebrington). 


A. Hit (Viscount 
Mrs. 


ss Hill). 
GOBAT ( Wife of Bishop Gobat of Jerusalk m). 


E. PALMERSTON (Viscountess Palmerston). 


and others. 


Sisters,— More than eight years ago 
you sent to us in America a document 
with the above heading. It is as fol- 


low 5o-— 


«“ A common origin, a common faith, 


and, we sincerely believe, a common 
cause, urge us, at the pre sent moment, 
of that 


system of negro slavery which still pre- 


to address you on the subject 


vails so extensively, and, even under 
kindly 


friehtful results, 


disposed masters, with such 
in many of the vast 


Western world. 


“ We will not dwell on the ordinary 


regions of the 


topics, —on the progress of civilization, 


on the advance of freedom everywhere, 


on the rights and requirements of the 
nineteenth century ; but we appeal to 


you very seriously to reflect and to ask 
counsel of God how far such a state of 
things is in accordance with His Holy 
Word, the inalienable rights of immor- 
tal souls, and 


spirit of the Christian religion. 


merciful 
We 


do not shut our eyes to the difficulties, 


the pure and 


nav, the dangers, that might beset the 
immediate abolition of that long-estab- 
lishec 


necessity of preparation for so great an 


system. We see and admit the 
event; but, in speaking of indispensable 
preliminaries, we cannot be silent on 
those laws of your country which, in 


direct contravention of God’s own law, 
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‘instituted in the time of man’s inno- 
effect to the 


1 


iarriage, with all its joys, 


cency,’ deny in slave the 
sanctity of n 
rights, bligations ; which separate, 
l master, the wife from 

band and the children from the 

Nor can silent on that 


m which either by statute 


we be 


mm interdicts to any race of 
portion of the human fami- 
in the truths of the gospel 
inances of Christianity. A 

1 to these two evils alone 
the amelioration of 

We appt al to you, 

as wives, and as moth- 
ur voices to your fellow- 
prayers to God for 
iis affliction and dis- 

Christian world. 
say these things in a 
iplacency, as though 


ree from the guilt it 


Ly, ( ompelle d the 


very in those mighty col- 


nbly confess it before 


and it is because we 


so dé ind so unfeignedly avow 


our licity, that we now ven- 


at 
your aid 


ture to implore to wipe away 
our common crime and our common dis- 


honor.” 


This address, splendidly illuminated 
to our shores at 
) 


volumes, 


on 


vellum, was sent 
the ot twe nty-six folio 


head 
containing considerably more than half 
illi rnatures of British wom- 
; forwarded to me with a 
letter from a British nobleman now oc- 
( upying » of the highest official posi- 
with a 
ladie 


ble way presented to the 


on 


request 
s that it should be 


poss 
attention of my countrywomen. 


This memorial, as it now stands in 


solid oaken case, with its heavy fo- 
earing on its back 


the im- 


y. { Reply. 
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print of the American eagle, forms a 


most unique library, a singular monu- 
ment of an international expression of 
a moral idea. 

No right-thinking person can find 
aught to be objected against the sub- 
stance or the form of this memorial. It 
and on 


is temperate, just, and kindly, 
the high ground of Christian equality, 
where it places itself, may be regarded 


as a perfectly proper expression of sen- 
timent, as between blood-relations and 
equals in two different nations. 

The signatures to this appeal are not 
the least remarkable part of it ; 


ps of the 


I 
names ot 


vinning at the very st throne, 


they go down to the women 
1 


in the very humblest conditions in life, 


and represent all tl Britain 
possesses, not only of hichest 


est, but of plain, hom ly cr 


and good fee! 


and wis- 


mon sense 


ing. of wives of 


cabinet - minist« on the same 
page with the names of wives of hum- 
ble laborers, — names of duchesses and 
countesses, of wives of generals, am- 


bassadors, savans, and men of letters, 
mingled with names traced in trem- 


bling characters by hands evidently 


unused to hold the pen and stiffened 
by lowly toil. Nay, so deep and ex- 
pansive was the feeling, that British 
subjects in foreign lands had their rep- 
resentation. Among th 


e signatures are 
those of foreign residents from Paris to 
Jerusalem. Autographs so diverse, and 
collected from 


seldom been found in juxtaposition. 


sources so various, have 


They remain at this day a silent wit- 


: 3 : ; hee 
ness of a most singular tide of feeling 


which at that time swept the Brit- 


ish community, 


an 


ssion, even at 


expr 
ing the s« nsibiliti s 
powerful nation. 

No reply to that address, in any 
such tangible and monumental form, 


has ever been possible. It was im- 


le to canvass territories 


possil 


with the zealous and indefatigzable in- 


dustry with which England was can- 


vassed for signature America, 
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those possessed of the spirit which led 
to this efficient action had no leisure 
for it. All their time and energies were 
: , . am . 

already absorbed in direct efforts to re- 
whfch 
sisters had 
been newly aroused, and their only an- 


move the great evil concernins 


the minds of their English 
swer was the silent continuance of these 
efforts. 
From the Slaveholding States, how- 
as was to be expected, came a 
flood of indignant recrimination and re- 
buke. No one a t, pe rhaps, ever pro- 
j called 


came 


duced more frantic irritation or 
out more unsparing abuse. It 
with the whole united weight of the 
British aristocracy and commonalty on 
the 


of our national life; an 


most diseased 


and itive part 
stimulated 
that fierce excitement which was work- 


ing before and has worked since till it 
has broken out into open war. 
The time 


such an astonishing page 


has come, howeve ?. whe h 


has bes n turn- 


ed in the anti-slavery history of Ameri- 
ca, that the women of our country, feel- 


ing that the great anti-slavery work to 


which their English sisters exhorted 


them is almost done, may properly and 


naturally feel moved t 


appeal, and lay befo 


of what has oc¢ 


urre: 
of their affectionat 
dress. 

Your addr 


great 


mori 
intensest point. 

The agitation ke pt u 
slavery portion of America, by England, 
and by the general sentiment of human- 
ity in Europe, had made the situation of 
the slavel 


iolding aristocrat y intolerable. 
As one of them at the time expressed it, 
they felt themselves under the ban of 
the civilized world. Two courses only 
were open to them: to abandon slave 


institutions, the sources of their wealth 
and political power, or to assert them 
with such an overwhelming national 
force as to compel the respect and as- 
sent of mankind. 


ter. 


They chose the lat- 
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To this end they determined to seize 
on and control all the resources of the 
Federal Government, and to spread 
their institutions through new States 
and the balance of 
power should fall into their hands and 


Territories until 
they should be able to force slavery 
into all the Free States. 

A leading Southern senator boasted 
that he would yet call the roll of his 
slaves on Bunker Hill; and, for a while, 
of the 
Power were such as to suggest to New 
England that this 

‘nt. 


the political su Slave 


cesses 


vas no impossible 


They repealed the Missouri Compro- 
mise, which had hitherto stood, like the 
Chinese wall, between our Northwest- 
ern Territories and the irruptions of 
slave holding barbarians. 

Then came the struggle between Free- 
dom and Slavery in the new Territory, 
—the battle for Kansas and Nebraska, 
fought with fire and sword and blood, 
where a race of men, of whom John 


Brown was the immortal type, acted 
over again the courage, the persever- 


ance, and the military religious ardor of 
old Covenanters of Scotland, and, 
them, redeemed the Ark of Liber- 
4 J 


. » 
the price of the 


| ir own blood and 


lood dearer than their 
The time 


which elected Mr. Lincola was the cri- 


own. 


of the Presidential canvass 


The conflict 


t battle. 
rrowed down to the one 
: extension of slave-territory. 


could ret 


: —e 
iveholders states 


] 
enoug could control an l ri 


h, they 
if they numbered by 


States, t itions, by the 


law of their nature, would die of suf- 


focation. Fugitive - Slave 
Law, Distri f ¢ 
Slave - Trade, and 
thrown out of sight 
on this vital 


elected 


lumbia, Inter-State 


what not, were all 


for a grand rally 
point. A President 1 
pli dgved to i 

one thing alone, —a man known to be 
in favor of the Fugitive-Slave Law 


and other so-called compromis¢ s of the 


Constitution, but honest and faithful in 
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ation on this one subject. 
as indeed the vital point 
hown | y the result. The moment 
Lincoln’s election was ascertained, the 


slaveholders resolved to destroy the 
Union they could no longer control. 
T and organized a Confeder- 


The y met 
acy which they openly declared to be 
the first republic founded on the right 

ermination of the white man to 
enslave the black man, and, spreading 
their | 
Christi 


century as a nation organized with the 


inners, declared themselves to 


the in world of the nineteenth 


full purpose and intent of perpetuating 


slavery. 

But in the course of the struggle 
that followed, it important for 
the new the 


assistance of foreign powers, and infi- 


became 


Confederation to 


secure 


nite pains were then taken to blind and 


bewilder the mind of England as to the 


real issues of the conflict in America. 


n often and earnes 


ivery had nothing to do 


ynflict; that it was a mere 

power; that the only ob- 
‘t was to restore the Union as it was, 
be admitted 


with all i It is to 


that expr ns have proceeded from 
the National Admir 


urally cave: 


‘ation which nat- 
: to misapprehension, and 
ne | = 
theretore we beg to speak to you on this 
subject 1 » fully. 
And, fi 


f t, the declaration of the Con- 
federate 


themselves is proof 
may be declar- 


side, the 


enough, whatever 


ed on the other naintenance 
is regarded by them as the 
of their movement. 

you! attention under this head 
their Vice-Pres- 
that 
vered on the 21st of March, 


Savannah, 


ation of 
ident, phens, in remarkable 
spee 4) 
1861, 
he dc 


the new Confederacy. 


Georgia, wherein 
s the object and purposes of 
It is one of the 
most extraordi which our 


n ry papers 
rodu ed. I 


report in the 


century 
the verb i 


“Pp bli ’ 
Ri pu in 


quote from 
Savannah 
’ of the address as it was 


delivered in the Athenzum of that city, 


on which occasion, says the newspaper 
from which I copy, ** Mr. Stephens took 
his seat amid a burst of enthusiasm and 
applause, such as the Atheneum has 
never had displayed within its walls, 
within ‘ the recollection of the oldest in- 
habitant.’ ” 


“ Last, not least, the new Constitu- 
tion has put at rest forever all the agi- 
tating questions relating to our peculiar 
institution, — African Slavery as it ex- 
ists among us, the proper status of the 
This 


rup- 


negro m our form of civilization. 

was the immediate cause of the late 
ture and present revolution. Jefferson, 
in his forecast, had anticipated this, as 
Union 
What was 
a realized 
fully 
hended the great truth upon which that 
] 


stood 


the ‘rock upon which the old 
would split.’ He was right. 


conjecture with him is now 
fact. But whether he 


compre- 


and stands may be doubted. 


rock 
The prevailing ideas entertained by him 
and most of the leading statesmen at the 
time of the Jorma ion of the old Constitu- 


; > , 
tion were that the enslavemei 


t of the A fri- 
Na- 


. : , a 
ture, that wu was wrong in principle, 80- 
I 


can was in violation of the laws of 


cially, morally, and politic uly. It was 
an evil they knew not well how to deal 
with; but the general opinion of the 
hat day was, that, somehow or 


of Providence, the 


men of t 


“lar 
oraer 


other, in the 


institution would be evanescent, and 


pass away. This idea, though not in- 
corporated in the Constitution, was the 
The Con- 


stitution, it is true, secured every essen- 


prevailing idea at the time. 


tial guaranty to the institution, while 
it should last; and hence no argument 
can be justly used against the Constitu- 


ional guaranties thus secured, be 


ause 
of the common sentiment of the day. 
Those 


tally wrong. 


we as, however, were fundan en- 
The y reste d upon the as- 
. d 


This 


It was a sandy foun- 


sumption of the equal UT] of race 2 
was an error. 
dation; and the idea of a government 
built upon it—when ‘the storm came 
and the wind blew, it fell.’ 


“Our new government is founded up- 
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on exact! da- 


y the opposite id as: il foun 
tions are laid, its corner-stone rests, upon 


the great truth that the ner 


to the 


} 


ro w not ¢ qual 


white man: that sl subordi- 
nation to the sv perwr 


race 
and moral condi 
our new go the his- 


his great 


tory of the world, based u nf 
7 y y}, 
t morat truth. 


the 


‘velopment, like all oth- 


pl al, ph 


“This truth has been slow in 


ss ol 
the ion ] + te 
he vario lepartments 

of science. It is so even amongst 
Many who hear me, perhay 

lect well that this truth was 

aliew aittnt “ye eas 


iy to many 
Those 


cling to these err 


avo. 


l ] 
Knowl ave Wwe 
: ; a 
All fanaticism s 
— 
asoning. 
One of the most 


of insanity, in many 


miv y t 
If to doubt 
ree oenition 

ple t he civiliz- 


ed and enlightened we 
uth of this 
in dey lopment, 
and ever have | 
| f econ 


hes ots 
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Galileo; it was so with Adam Smith and 
his pring iples of politic al economy ; it 
was so with Harvey in his theory of the 
It is said that 


the medical proft S- 


circulation of the blood. 
not a single one of 


of the announcement 


time 


sion, at the 


of the truths made 
them ; 
knowledged. 
look 


universal acknow 


by him, admitted 


now they are universally ac- 


May we 


C 


therefore, 


with lenee to ultimate 
e truths 
It is the 


ver instituted 


ledement of tl 
upon which our system rests ? 
first vovernment upon 
cont rmity to Na- 
i " Providence 
man SoO- 

ve been 

certain 

hus enslaved 

in Vi lation 

Our system 

ion of Nature’s 

y Nature » & I y the 
is fitted for that 


he oceupies in our svs- 
I 


in, 1s 


e construe 
foundation 

erranite ; 

The 

» of the 

and 

is best 

infe- 

It is in- 

Creator. 

to inquire into the 
juestion 

them. For His own pur He 


made 


has 


rom another in 

jects of humar ity 

when conformed to 

formation 

of governme well as in all things 
else. Our ifeder: \ is foun ion 


strict cont 


Thus far the de 


holding Confederacy. 
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and, the declarations 
and the Republican 
} intention to restore 
“the Union as it was,” 
It is the 
2 
lj 


' ty 
ican party 


require an ex- 
doctrine of the Re- 
that Freedom is national 
that the Consti- 
United States was design- 


planation. 
pul 
and Slave 


tution of th 


y sectional ; 


ed for the promotion of liberty, and 
not of \ y: that its framers con- 
1 


temp! al abolition of sla- 


very hands of an anti- 


slavery majority it 1 be so wield- 
ed as pea <tinguish this great 
evil 


They reasoned thus. 


Slavery ruiz 


} s . . 
land, and fresh territory for 


profitable working. Slav 


ry inere Ss 
a dangerous population, and requires an 


expansion of this population for safety. 


Slavery, then, being hemmed in by im- 


jancipation in each 


vas the 


has been admit- 


speech ju { quot- 


le oppos 
restoring a status 
he inevitable operation 
peaceful emancipation 

a certainty. 
while, during the past 
publican Administration, 
unwonted care of organiz- 
und navy, and conduct- 
ions ON an immense 

1 to der 

f overthrowing slavery 
To 
have instituted a series 
this 
in anti-slavery tri- 


nonstrate 
y purely Constitutional measures. 
this end the y 
of movements have made 
year more 
] since the eman- 
itish West Indies. 

’ Columbia, as belong- 


National 


umphs t 


i 


The Di 


cipation of 


Govern- 
has 


remon- 


ment, 
furnished a fruitf ubject 
‘hristians with 


hed 


1 
siavery 


there, and thus wiped out the only 
blot of territorial responsibility on our 
escutcheon. 
By another act, equally gr und in 
principle, and far more important in its 
results, slavery is forever excluded from 
the Territories of the United States. 
By another act, America has con- 
summated the long-delayed treaty with 
Great Britain for the suppression of the 
slave -trade. In 


vessels 


: ' 
ports whence Sia 
formerly sailed with the ¢ 
nivance of the port-oflicers the Ac 


ministration has placed men who stand 


up to their duty, and for the first time 


rader is con- 


in our history the slave 
victed and 
abominable secret traffie has been whel- 


hung as a pirate. This 


ly demolished by the ener ry of the Fed- 


eral Government. 

Lastly, and more significant still, th 
United States Government has in its 
highest official capacity taken distinct 
anti-slavery ground, and presented to 
the country a plan of peaceable eman- 
cipation with suitable compensation. 
This noble-spirited and generous offer 
1as been urged on the Slaveholding 
States by the Chief Executive with 
his- 


tory in after-times will make honorable 


earnestness and sincerity of which 


account in recording the events of Mr 
Lincoln’s administration. 

Now, when a President and Admini 
tration who have done all these things 
declare their intention of restoring “¢ 
Union as it was,” ought not the we 
fairly to interpret their words by thei 
actions and their avowed principles ? 
Is it 


mean by it the Union as it was in the 


not necessary to infer that they 


intent of its anti-slavery framers, under 
normal Con- 


slavery shou 


which, by the exercise of 
stitutional powers, ld 1 
peaceably abolished ? 

We are aware that this theory of the 
Constitution has been disputed by cer- 
tain 


as you have seen, by 


Abolitionists ; but it is conced 


the Secessionist 


Whether it be a just theory or not is, 
nothing to our 


however, purpose at 


present. We only assert that such is 
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the professed belief of the present Ad- 
ministration of the United States, and 
such are the acts by which they have 
illustrated their belief. 

But this is but half the story of the 
anti-slavery triumphs of this year. We 
you what has been done 
the 
forces of the 


have shown 

for freedom by the simple use of 
Constitutional 
We 

n done to the same end by the 


the 


ordinary 
Union. 
has be« 
Cor 
tion. 
By 
decreed that every slave of a 
] 


who reaches the 


are now to show you what 


stitutional war-power of na- 


power it has been this year 
Rebel 
lines of our army be- 


comes a free man; that all slaves found 


deserted by their masters become free 
loyed in any 


ites thereby 


Tnited States in 
1"} 1 
liberty and 


uld contain 


officers 
disposed to remand slaves toe their mas- 
ters, the power of j idging and de live r- 
ing up slaves is denied to army - offi- 
cers, and all such acts are made pe- 
nal. 

By this act, the Fugitive-Slave Lav 


1] 


tion bat- 

' . 

> character of our 
are 
s of ‘onfederate 
Abolit Con- 


1 
when army, so 


“ The 


result 


mar hes 
One regi- 
knowl- 


ne has to our certain 


liberated two thousand slaves dur- 


ing the past year, and this regiment is 
but one out of hundreds. We beg to 
lay before 


you some details given by 
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an eye-witness of what has recently 


been done in this respect in the De- 


partment of the South. 


“ On Board Steamer from Fortress 
to Baltimore, Nov. 14, 1862. 
“« Events of no ordinary interest have 
just occurred in the Department of the 


South. The negro troops have been 


tested, and, to their sreat j0Y, tl ouch 


not contrary to their tions 


own expect 
i 


they have triumphed, not only over en- 


} 


emues armed with musk ts and swords, 


over what the black man dreads 


prejudices. 


28th of 


steamer 


and cruel 


Saxton, on the 


t the e 
Captain down 
reorgia, and to Fernandi- 
in recruits for the 
South - Carolinz 
utenant - Colonel 
( ‘ w-York 
Volunteers, was giver mma of 


} 


the expedition. ¢ itior obtain- 


ing recruits, the condition and wants 


the recent ref from 


ugees 
ng the coast were to be looked into, 


, if occasion should offer, it was per- 


the enemy.’ At St. 
| ° 
men of 
st South-C: 
been sta 
together 
‘nm, were r 
is company 
two men the Darlineton | 
Fernandina. 
“ On arriving, a meeting of the color- 
lled to obtain enli 
h was crowd 


een made by the writer 


hundre 


at once, and the mn 


reached about one hundre¢ 


{ Such, however, were the 
demands of Fort Clinch and the Quar- 
laborers, 
commandir o 


termaster’s Department for 


that Colonel Rich, the 
fort, consented to only twenty-five 


a sad disappoint- 


men 


leaving. This was 
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ment, and one w 
not to bear 


‘ich some determined 
The twenty-five men were 
carefully selected from among those not 
employed either on the fort or in the 


Quartermaster’s Department, and put 


on board. At 


id the farewells and ben- 
of hundreds of their friends 
took their departure, to 
1o0rti ilsity of the charge, 
fight.’ On 

a few miles from port, 

it was 


our twenty-five men had 
ed 


increased fj Determin 


‘ aes" : ; 
not to b lin their purpose of be- 


ing soldiers, it was found that thirty 


ty - four. 


nen hat 


found their way on 
board just a ‘ak of day, and had 
conceal emselves in the hold of the 
ship. 


their re 


d why they did so, 


* Oh, we 1 ficht for ou 


ty, and 
children. 


ild you dare to face vour 


! why, we would ficht 


et our families,’ was the 


doubted their 


sincerity. 
and 

ing them. 
ery frail one, had been bar- 
7 } 


fia i ie 


bow and stern, and 
also provided with two twelve-pounder 
Parrott runs These guns had to be 


worked by black men, under the direc 


tion of the captain of the steamer. 
number 


Our 
“1 only about one 
n, and fifty of them were 
The expedition was not 
le all seemed 


1usual degree of confidence 


one, still 


The women and chil- 


dren taken from St. Si- 
mond’s > previous were now 


in St. Catharine’s, as 


1 
is work Was 


in getting wood for the steamer, killing 


beeves, and cooking meats, rice, and 
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corn, for our women and children on 
shore, and for the troops. The men 
needed no ‘ driver’s lash’ 


} 
to labor. 


to incite them 
Sleep and rest were almost 
unwelcome, for they were prep ring to 


1 


go up Sapelo River, along whose banks 


on the beautiful plantations, were t] 
fat] hers, brothers, sisters, wives, 
Weeks and months be- 
had left 

with a promise 

good Lord 
Ron elelnal 


+) 
and children. 


fore, some of the men 
loved ones, 


jis open di 


eun-boat Potomska, 
promised the ever ing be fore 
ompany us pa t the most danger- 
ss. On 


Sound, we found hi 


eaching hi 


Our little fleet, led by the Po- 
irlington, 
ling Sapelo, 
en past 
‘ul plantations. It was 
idiers watech- 


ing intensely ‘ms on land, 


one saying, in the agor f deepest anx- 


iety, ‘Oh, Mas’r, my wife and chillen lib 


dere,’ and another singing out, ‘ Dere, 


dere my brodder,’ or ‘my sister.’ The 
] 


earnest longings of their poor, anguish- 


i 


riven hearts for landings, and then the 


sad, 


inexpressil le reor as the steam- 
1, must 
shed 


landing was made 

-station on Charles Hopkins’s 

lantation. The enemy wi Lyi 
a few g 

captured. The 
chorage, 
few miles above, at Reuben Ki 
tation. Here we witnessed a 
Some fifty negroes appeare 
banks, about thirty rods distant 
their master’s house 
from the 


on us with intense 


turning the 


ir master 


, 


who was watching them from his piazza, 


and toward our steamer, which, as yet, 


of land- 


had given them no assurances 
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had shot off one of his legs some eig 


th f 


teen months before. 
tion had some 


} 
veral 
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in the 
imaginable: 

of them acted like veterans. 

** Very respectfully, 

“*WititiAmM Bupp, 

i itenant Commanding Potomska. 
“* To the Rev. M. French, Ch lain, U. 8. A.’ 
* On reaching his ship, Captain Budd 
led our retreat. It had been agreed, 
r full consultation on the subject, 
i iv descent down the river, it 
t to burn the buildings of Cap- 
and Colonel Brailsford. 


Both of these places were strong picke i. 


was be 
tain Hopkins 
, particularly the latter. 

| 


been 


Brails- 
down with a small force 
before 
’s, and shot 
inded 
posed, anoth 


a few days our arrival at St. 


Catharin« one of our contra- 


bands, wo mortally, as was sup- 


r, and carried off four 


He had 


» cle h, three wet ks before, a 


women and three 
* ] 


ped t 


al 
also 


men. 
+ t; + ] hs 

attempting to make his escape. 
board Miller, a for- 


who had received over three 


We had o Sam 


for refusing to inform 


_ ¢£ 1 y 
is fellows who had es ap- 


among the men, as we 


“* On pas ing 


were leavi action, I 


scenes of 
inquired if 


Many 
ie | Yh, 


erown any to- 
day. imultaneously exclaimed 
have 


Sam said, —‘I feel a 


, 


yes, Massa, we grown 
"a man! 

1e lurid flames still lighting 

rion behind, and the bright 

of the smiling moon before them, 


) 
rmed 


1 circle on the lower deck, 
the hatchway leading to 
here were the women and 
ptured during the day, and 
} ‘red up sin- 
and heartfelt thanksgivings to Al- 


mighty God for the mercies of 


the day. 


Such fervent prayers for the Presi 


| ent, 


for the hearing of his Proclamation by 
all in bonds, and for the ending of the 
war and slavery, 
heard before. 


spent in singing and prayer. 


were seldom, if ever, 


bout one hour was 


Those 
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waters surely never echoed with such 
sounds before. 


“ Our steamer left Beaufort withou 


a soldier, and returned, after an absence 
f twelve days, with one hundred and 


fifty-six fighting colored men, some of 


whom dropped the hoe, took a musket, 


and were at once soldiers, ready to 


ficht for the freedom of others.” 


It is conceded on all sides, tha 
had 
there slavery has been practi 
The 


nt Lincoln i 


ever our armics have 


ished. 
Presid 


the loyal Slave States to consummate 


fact was recognized 


ppeal to 


emancipation. 


Another noticeab "our Gove 


ernment in behalf , 
cial provision it makes for the wants of 
the thousands of helpless human being 
thus Taxed 
with burden of an immense war, 
with the care of thousands of sick and 


United States Govern- 


1 
thrown upon our 


are, 


the 


wound d, the 
ment has cheerfully voted rations for 
helpless slaves, no less than w ives to 
The United States 


Government pays teachers to 


the helpful ones. 
instruct 
them, and overseers to cuide their indus- 
tri il efforts. 


is already in successful operation among 


A free-labor « xperiment 


the beautiful sea-islands in the neigh- 
borhood of Beaufort, which, even under 
most disadvantageous circumstances, is 
fast demonstrating how much more efli- 
ciently men will work from hope and 
liberty than from fear and constraint. 
Thus, even amid the roar of cannon and 
the confusion of war, cotton-planting, 
as a free-labor institution, is beginning 
its infant life, to srow hereafter to a 
glorious manhood. 

Lastly, the 


of the war 


great, decisive mez 


ure has appeared, - 


President's Proclamation of Eman ipa- 


ition 


This also has been much misunder- 


stood and misrepresented in England. 
It has been said to mean virtually 


this: — Be loyal, and you shall keep 





in this 


ik to 


in the 
Will 





said, ** We can wait; 0 
land will soon see whither this c¢ 


} 


it we may not b ugh ‘nding. 


A year and a half have pass- 
ver-estimated the ilar th - 6 after st h been taken for 


n, till 


Ye Ss, WS 


V ol Cc 


) 
“ 


’ 1 
icen 5 pro hcilila 


ar has Englisl 


We have he 


h side were justice and 
iple, and gave its sympathies ( *Emancip 
consistently and steadily to the North. papers only as an incitemx 
Why is England an exception ?” insurrection. Nay, more,—we 
ginning of our struggle, the your papers, from thouchtful men, 
reached us across the wa- admission of the rapi ] if anti- 
we wert only sure you were slavery s ntiments i Sngland. Wit- 
he abolition of slavery, we ness the following : 
lare tosay whither our sympa- “ The Rev. Mr. Maurice, Principal 
thies for your cause might not carry us.” of the Workinge-Men’s College, Great 
Such, as we heard, were the words of | Ormond Street, delivered the first gen- 
mored and religious nobleman who eral lecture of the term on Saturday 
is very letter which you evening, and took for his subject the 
signed and sent us, and to which we are _ state of English feeling on the Slavery 
now replyi rv, stion. IIe said, a few days avo, in 


When se words reached "2 +a conversation on the American war, 





nuary, 


ha l be« n 
Covern- 


but 


hocked and sadden- 


. s 
asked in an 


asso- 


Pr 1 a . 
pationat ministers in 


old neg 


ero, L I any a tage to people 
John the ist, whe i uchineg u in man-stealing as 
broken En : I i i 


ple ight systematically to 
thanksgivings. ew ‘ ( the borer of his wages, and to 
he urd the sou ( t t! yt tre i nec ks »f weaker races ? 
Who among you would wish your sons 
rn plantations, —the to become slave-planters, slave-mer- 
ps ilm of this modern exodus,—vw ] 


mical chant w 


be sung on Southe 


chants, slave- lers? And shall we 
combines the barbaric fire of tl Mar- 


ic leave our br 
‘Mas SO a a > +] 
seillaise with the religious fervor of the terag 


ren to this fate ? 
ion should die on the bat- 
tle-field, that t 


old Hebrew prop! their children may grow 


“ Oh, go down, Mos¢ p i libs rty and justi e. Yes, our 
'Way down it ’s la 


sons must die, their sons must die. We 





an old 
Th it ser- 
“Mi 


<18 
; 


you 


thern n 


nal prosperity 
I i ? 


‘ed the children’s 
«l brethren from 


ich is always and 


of England, think 
if we bring back the 
letter, not in bitterness, 


sadness, and lay them 


iohte ousness., 
done, and wha 


In view of 


wor 


comm 


Wives, and 
Vol es to ye 
prayers to Ge 
affliction and d 
tian wi 
In behalf of many thousand 
ican women, 


Harriet I 


Wasnincton, Nor 
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THE SOLDIERS’ RALLY. 


banner, boys, now Freedom’s chosen sien ! 
ids of war its new-born glories shine ! 


ir it on the foe ! 
c 


y, brothers, will ye go? 
ht at Donelson; he hailed at dawn of « 
1 m the walls, and pro 


dly passes 
b 


’ } > . 
rns snore ; 


law 


y is won!’ ] 


1? 
» world hear 


OVERTURES FROM RICHMOND. 





Overtures from Richmon d. 


Sam, just lay down your arms,’ 
Lilliburlero, ete., 

“‘ Then you shall hear my reas’nable terms,” 
Lilliburlero, ete. 

I ro, I *d like to he ar O, I *d like to he ar,” says old Unc Ss im, 

ilibustero, I ’d like to hear,” says old Uncle Sam. 


‘irst, you mus 
Lilliburlero, 


] l ro, ete. 
very dear O, that ’s very dear,” says old Un 
0, tl ’s very dear,” says old Uncle Sam. 


pam, 


Also, some few I. 0. U.s and bets,” 
cial i 
—* 
Ls 


Lillibur!l , ete. 
, ; idell’s, and Rhett 


to refund the costs of the war,” 
‘Tro, etc 


ar O, just what I fear, 


yustero, just what I fear,” says old Un 


Lilliburlero, ete., 
* NEW CIV-IL-I-ZA-TI-ON ! ” 
liburlero, ete. 


uite sincere O, tha 


that ’s quite 
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Lilliburlero, ete. 


“ Lero, lero, are n’t you a hero! are n’t you a hero! 


“ Lero, lero, filibustero, are n’t you a hero!” says Uncle Sam. 


“If to these terms you fully consent,” 
Lilliburlero, ete., 
“T ll be Perpetual King-President,” 
Lilliburl ro, etc. 
“ Lero, lero, take your sombrero, off to your swamps!” says old Uncle Sam, 
“ Lero, lero, filibustero, cut, double-quick !” 


says old Uncle Sam. 
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Titan: A Romance. From the G 


erman of yhere » could find and admire his 


at crude 


And as he hel 


and deep with 
and saw themselves, < 
the absurdlv convent 
and there 
genial sight. 
ters followed 
‘Hesperus’ and ct 
books of travel, 


ind 1 


tter tast ] up metaphysics, 
ive with them, in an esthetic atmos- dumped without muc 
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it happened, in the very middle of a fine 
emotion, and all through his jovial speech. 
What an irruption it was !—as if by a tilt 
of the planet the climate had changed sud- 
denly, ar 


d palm-trees, oranges, the sugar- 


cane, the 


grotesque dragon-tree, and all 
the woods of rich and curious grain, stood 
and meagre soil. 


in the temperate 
l r met Jean 


Schill Paul in the spring of 
1796. vritu to about 
inter have told 


Hespx rus. I 


Goethe their 


views, says, —‘“‘I 


you 
nothing } found 


le such as I expected, just 


about 
him on the wh« 
nid as he had fallen from the moon, 


of good-will 


full 


things that are outside of 


and very eager to see 
him, but he 


lacks the organ by which one sees ”’: 


and 
a letter of a later date he doubts wheth- 
er Richter will ever sympathize with their 
way of handling the great subjects of Man 
and Nature. 

can find the first interviews 
and Schil- 


Vol. IL. 


iad with Goethe 


ife of Goethe 


love each otl 
‘ is full of acumen, I 
love.” 


out German public, 


loves R r, has reversed his first im- 


pression Richter 


though he 


himself, 
ng with Schil- 
ler, learned that loving 


capaci- 


out 


y, e thous ie saw break 


read poem to 
passion of an artistic 


mpregnates its 


own 


reling 
varently untavorabie 
always a child, 
fection 


moods 


was 
> arms of some al 
to the 


yet testing them by a hu- 


1, very susceptible 


morous books whicl 


desultory rage for 

nto nourishment for 
an imag was destined chiefly 
to interpret : ry lofty moral sense and 
a very den ratic feeling. And whenev- 


er his In an edge in the 


easter- 
ly moment f s mind, i as never 
sharpened against humanity, and made 
Now 


as 2 caustic thing or two to say 


ler bleed. and then we 


about women ; 
wart. 


but it is lunar-caustic for a 


Goethe did not like this indiscriminate 
T he sly 
of Richter upon the Transparencies and 
Well-born and 
with their faded taste and dreary manda- 
rin-life 


and democratic temper remarks 


Excellencies of his time, 


varied by loose morals and con- 


tempt for the invisible, could not 


suited the 
real Duke, 


have 


man whose best friend was a 
as it happened, one of Nature’s 
Duchess 


afterwards held Bonaparte so tran- 


noblemen, one whose wife, the 
Sophia 

quilly at bay upon her palace-steps. Goethe 
had, too, a bureaucratic vein in him; he 
spoke well of dignities, and carefully step- 
ped through the cumbrous minuet of court- 
life without impinging upon a single Serene 
or Well-born bunyon. Mirabeau himself 
would have elbowed his way through fur- 
belows and court-rapiers more forbearing- 
ly than Richter. It was not possible to 
make this genius plastic, in the esthetic 
which legislated at Weimar. Be- 
Goethe could not look at Nature as 
Richter did. 


sense 
sides, 
To such a grand observer 
Richter must have appeared like a sunset- 
smitten girl. 

An American ought to value Richter’s 
causes which mad 


books for the them re- 


pulsive to all social and literary cli 


ues. 
The exquisite art, and the wise, clear mind 
Goethe need not come into contrast, to 
le us from giving Rich 
»he would 
necessary ‘ 
frequent intercalations and sus] ensions 
uurrative, racy and su 
l 


overflowing wi 


fret a modern reader who is 


‘on time,” like an express-man 


quite as regardless of what 


may 
me 


pr Ss¢ d. 


” is not a novel in th 
Charles Reade’s 


tor Hugo's bo 


, or Eugene Sue’ 
ks are novels. The 
English model, in the matter 
quaint presuming on the reader’s 
is Sterne. But if one wishes to see } 
Richter is not sentimental, in spite of hi 
incessant and un-Americat 


him 


embraced by Richter’s unsophistica 


emotion, 
read Sterne, and hasten t 
ich is none the less retreshins 


ing, wl 
cause it is so exuberant and has such 
habit of pursuing all his characters. And 


where else, in any language, is Nature so 





r name 
iation 


ywil- 


h Olympic laughter, as if 


, , 
ar Circulated In pools 
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more: he was an familiar to his towns-people, and all stran- 


rs were anxious to see and hear him: 


re 
but, though he moved and acted in public, 
h 


dwelt apart. His orbit embraced the 

court-room, his ofiice, 

and thought and hi me, nd no more. He had 
poltics and gov- lety, amusement, of sym- 


his 


first time 
us the inner man and thx 
he communed with himsel 


h Sa 
not ( c. I ruon the two vol- 
umes ar ot more interest than these 
> Stamp 
, ; how 
high hi iundard was, how : was 


satisfied with anything he had done, how 

p and strong were his love of knowl- 

and his love of beauty, how every 

step of progress was made a starting-point 

for a new advance. And from these, and 

ond volume and _ other indications which these volumes con- 
ccupied with tain, we can learn how modest he was, how 
roductions, mainly gentle and courteous, how full of playful- 
Many of these ness and graceful wit, how unprejudiced, 
fore, but some of how imbued with reverence for things 
the first time. high and sacred, how penetrat witl 


ristics of i » tact and ser } ropricty. He 


h del- 


exuberance of nursed no disp! ur - he Itivated no 
anu] uthies; he wa ree fi n dark sus- 


drawn sen-  picions, sullen resentments, and smoul- 
h clause after dering hates; he put no venom upon his 
his thought had blade 
enter upon itself — are The life and lal of a ike Mr. 
cannot say thé » Choate present many points on which it 
olumes will add to would be easy to dwell with more or less 
h Mr. Choate already of fulness, b > Ca ily touch upon 
writer, an eloguent one or two. We have always thought 
statesman; but we can him especially remarkable for the felicity 
glimpses we herein with which the elements in him were so 
human qualities—of mingled that the brigh f as not ac- 
to every companied by the usually attendant shad- 
in- ow. All would admit, for instance, that 
ngs to his name, his temperament was the temperament of 
genius. The strings of an Molian harp 
are not more responsive to the caressing 
noth- wind than were the fibres of his frame sen- 
the celeb- sitive to the influence of beauty. His or- 


and form were’ ganization was delicate, nervous, and im- 
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North. 
noth- 
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little of 
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our 
who had | 


We « 


new recru 


books whicl 


ii may 
o depend upon 
of the ny. io lents for whatever 


reasonably hope 


woods, and 


pective of time or 
story-book, adapt 
idren between the age 
teen years, yet not, : 
in books for cl ildren, confine 
narrow limits in either direction; 
there is somewhat for any child that 


be supposed to have an interest in narra- 
We ca ut ad l 


ior two 
ing many it st 


(leav tive, and a great deal for every man who 
untouched) has genius, ording to Coleridy: 
upon the - in lich Mrs. Frémont 


treat ub It is novel, but 


not ineffect . Zagonyi tells much into the developments of manhood. This 


S wt ll- 


known definition of genius, — namely, that 
has it is the power of childhood carried forward 


story in his o vn WOI 


Is; and we are sure is saying, indeed, quite as much as could 
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be said for the general features of the book, 
and more than could be said for any other 
child’s book, excepting alone Hans Ander- 
sen’s inimitable stories. 

Speaking of the book as compared with 
the works of Hans*Andersen, it is more 
lect- 
ual sense; it is more complicated in in- 
the 
he incident, whether that 


consciously a work of art, in an int 


cident, or rather, we should say, in 
working up of 
for it or not. In almost 


Hans 


could be told apart from the book,— indeed 


be an advantage 


every instance, Andersen’s 


stories 
it is true that many of them were thus 
told to children, whom the Danish story- 
teller casually met, before they were com- 
mitted to writing ; and they were written, 
we imagine, very were told. 


this 


much as they 
book is 


the other han l, coul 


The seven stories of which 


made up, on 


of them be told naturally, 


serve every artistic feature W 


to them, as they are written. 


more of intellectual in their 


onsclousness 


development, giving them more finish and 

greater oducts of 
} 

also 


multiformity art, so 


there wr a in their 
The writer is evidently not sat- 


isfied with simple narrative; the move- 


ment OT his 


stories is more important in 


his eye than incident, and to the former 


there must been considerabie sacri- 


fice of the lat i is, much of 
incident whic 
narrative 
it would 
From what 
dent that tl 
siened to ath 
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tinctively through conscience at all. It ap- 
peals to the imagination preéminently, and 
through that to the will. It is the great- 
est merit of the book, that it is designed 


for the culture and development of the 
imagination in children, —a faculty al- 
most entirely neglected, or, what is worse, 
oftentimes despotically crushed and thwart- 
ed in children. 

In “The Three Wishes ” is dev« lope 1 
for the child the mystery of work and of 


lents appeal 


worship ; but it is all accomplished through 
inci ling wholly to imagination, 
“The Little Cast- 
— really a deliberate farce, “ taking 


and with beautiful art. 
aways” 
off,” the stories of similar incident written 
for older folk — is yet, in itself, for the child 
much more than that which is thus “ taken 
off” ever could be for the older and more 
romantic reader. “ The kock-El« phant - 
is full of humor and imaginative pathos. 
“A Faéry Surprise-Party ” 
k Frost’s pencillings, through 


‘th all the 


is as delicate 
Ja 
events of the story curi- 
“New-Year’s Day in the 


has equal delicacy, 


usly move. 


Garden ” and even 


stories there is a humanizing 
s introduced, even the most 
are assured that the au- 


ill meet with success. Chil- 


, and all those especially in- 


en, will hail the book with 
ly ld by F. A 


t is evident, has spared 


nder it attractive. The en- 


it said in their favor, are not 


roestive, aS 18s generally the 


beautiful. 





